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The Labor Month 
in Review 
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|A STRIKE against the General Electric Co. by the 
International Union of Electrical Workers was 
the |sittled on October 22 on essentially the terms 
‘originally proposed by the company. The settle- 
‘ment, which covered about 70,000 workers in more 
than 50 plants, came a few days after the 9,000- 
‘member Schenectady GE local had gone back to 
‘work and the union had signed a contract with the 
‘Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
| The union, which had struck GE on October 2, 
was unable to win its longstanding demand for 
lar supplemental unemployment benefits similar to 
ithose in the auto and steel industries, and it lost 

IGE the escalator clause from the previous contract. 

var: The 3-year contract included an immediate 3- 
\percent wage increase and left the form of an 
increase for April 1962 up to the union. The 
union decided to let the locals choose whether 

7 they wanted a 4-percent wage increase or a 3-per- 

in| cent increase plus an eighth holiday and a fourth 

week of vacation after 25 years of service. 

Of’ The company’s Job Opportunity and Income 
Extension Plan, without the “retraining and 
reassignment”’ feature which the union had claimed 
‘would break down the seniority system, was 
‘included in the agreement. It provided that 

°) workers with 3 or more years of service who are 

© laid off can receive 1 week’s pay for each year of 
. service, to be taken in any of several ways, 
including weekly payments when unemployment 

N- compensation is exhausted, or at the time of 

qi szot, if notified they may not be called back. 

n On October 28, GE discharged 15 employees and 
suspended 18 for alleged misconduct on the picket 
line. Discharges and other penalties based on 

_ strike misconduct are subject to the contract’s 
grievance and arbitration procedure but the union 
,could not persuade the company to agree to a 
contract provision for dropping prosecutions for 

| alleged picket-line violence. 
A few days after settling with the IUE, GE 

‘opy signed a new contract with the United Electrical 


Workers, which had not struck. The UE con- 
tract, which according to the company covers 
10,000 workers in 13 plants, followed in most 
respects the company offer. 

The IUE had settled with the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. on October 20 without a strike. 
The Westinghouse settlement was also within the 
framework of the original company offer, which 
was similar to that of the General Electric Co. 


Fo..ow1ne prolonged mediation by Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell, the railroads and the 
five operating brotherhoods agreed in mid-October 
to refer their work-rules dispute to a presidential 
commission for study and recommendations. 
Findings of the 15-member tripartite commission 
are due by December 1, 1961. 

The Switchmen’s union, the only major rail 
union which has not reached a wage settlement 
with the industry in 1960, reported at the end of 
October that its members had voted to reject 
management’s latest offer. The union had sought 
to narrow the alleged inequity between the pay of 
yard and road crews. The management proposal 
included the 4-percent pattern plus some fringe 
benefits. It would have permitted the Switchmen 
to process their inequity claim under the Railway 
Labor Act. Meanwhile, the railroads charged in 
court proceedings that the union had not bargained 
in good faith. The basis for the claim was that 
the union negotiators allegedly have no power to 
make a contract because the final decision on an 
offer must be made in a membership referendum. 


Tue Pacific Maritime Association and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union on October 18 signed a 5-year contract, 
subject to ratification by union members, which 
relaxes working rules and permits the use of labor- 
saving equipment on the waterfront. In return, 
the association agreed to contribute $5 million a 
year to a fund, into which it had already paid 
$1.5 million, to provide the 15,000 longshoremen 
who are now fully registered $7,920 upon retire- 
ment at age 65 with 25 years of service and to 
guarantee union members certain minimum weekly 
earnings (still to be negotiated) and no layoffs 
as a result of decreased work opportunities under 
the new contract provisions. The fund will not 
protect longshoremen, however, from reduced 
earnings resulting from a decline in business. In 


im 
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addition, the agreement provided for wage in- 
creases under a wage reopener of the June 1959 
collective bargaining agreement, which was ex- 
tended, with annual wage reopeners, for the 
lifetime of the supplemental contract. 

West Coast shipowners agreed on October 28 to 
a 7-percent wage increase and some increases in 
fringe benefits for seamen represented by the Sail- 
ors’ Union of the Pacific, the Pacific Coast Marine 
Firemen, and the Marine Cooks and Stewards. 
The raise was the result of negotiations under a 
wage reopener of a 3-year contract which expires 
September 30, 1961. The offshore unions wanted 
to negotiate on mechanization also, and the 
PMA indicated it would shortly begin a study of 
the factors involved. 


In mip-Octoser the Atomic Trades and Labor 
Council, bargaining for seven unions, negotiated 
a 9-cent-an-hour wage increase for 4,500 employ- 
ees of the Union Carbide Nuclear Co., which 
operates the atomic energy plants in Oak Ridge. 
The company agreed on the same amount with 
the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers for 1,000 
employees at Paducah, Ky., and, after a 2-week 
strike ending on October 31, for 2,000 employees 
at the Atomic Energy Plant in Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Two POSTAL UNIONS, both of which had endorsed 
ratification at their most recent conventions, 
signed a merger agreement in October. The new 
organization, which combines the 100,000-member 
Post Office Clerks and the unaffiliated 35,000- 
member Post Office Craftsmen, will be known as 
the United Federation of Post Office Clerks and 
will be headed by E. C. Hallbeck, currently presi- 
dent of the Postal Clerks. Formal ratification of 
the merger was expected by March 1, 1961. 

Late in October, the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia held, ruling on a motion 
of the Teamsters union to displace Terence F. 
McShane as the new chairman of the Teamster 
board of monitors, that either the union or the 
dissident group which had filed the original suit 
in September 1957 against President James R. 
Hoffa’s election could veto the appointment of 
the monitor chairman ‘on reasonable grounds.” 
The effect was to make it unlikely that the board 


—$—$—_ 


could ever get a chairman acceptable to both sides, | Th 
On October 26, the system by which Teamster 
Local 688 collected funds for political action wag | 
held legal by a Federal district court judge in St, | 
Louis. He ruled that members had voluntarily | 
allocated part of their union dues by signing | 
authorization forms and that this procedure did | 
not violate the Corrupt Practices Act. Officials | 
of the local, including Harold J. Gibbons, had | 
been indicted for violation of the act. | 
Other court actions during the month included | 
the Supreme Court’s refusal to review the convic- 
tions of eight members of the Textile Workers 
Union of America found guilty of conspiring to 
dynamite the Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills in 
Henderson, N.C., and the conviction by an Indiana 
State court on October 28, of Maurice A. Hutche- 
son, president of the Carpenters’ union, for bribing 
an Indiana highway official in a right-of-way trans- At 
action. O. Wm. Blaier, a vice president, and | inally 
Frank M. Chapman, treasurer, were convicted on | Admi 
the same charges, for which the three had been in-! ily B 
dicted nearly 3 years ago. No union money was | Statis 
said to be involved. | assun 
In early November, Argentina and Chile were | mann 


‘ 


Origit 


beset by general strikes that disrupted economic of ah 
activity. The immediate objective of the Argen- / taine 
tinian strike was to force the legislature to restore, | a0 UI 
over the President’s veto, severance compensation | self-st 
equal to 1 month’s pay at current levels for each | able t 
year of employment, while the Chilean strike was desig! 
staged in mourning for two unionists killed in vided 
rioting in Santiago. A strike of Brazilian trans-, ful, s 
portation workers tied up that country’s business , norm 
also; the workers were demanding pay increases to sta 
similar to those granted earlier to the military, urbs' 


but : 

The conflict within the Finnish labor movement ,_ level 
which led to the withdrawal of several Social Dem-, the b 
ocratic unions from the ICFTU affiliated Confed- . Th 


forces. 


eration of Finnish Trade Unions (Suomen Amat-| estim 
tiyhdistysten Keskusliitto) has been further aggra- | large 
vated. In November, delegates from 11 Social! 1949: 
Democratic unions outside of SAK formed a new large 
federation (Suomen Amattijarjesto) which claims cost 
41,000 members. SAK is now dominated by a, the q 
combination of Skogists (Opposition Social Demo- | inclu 
crats) and Communists. | previ 

repre 


| Since 
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= im Budget for a Retired Coupl 
« The BLS Interim Budget for a Retir ouple 
‘as 
St. 
ily | The Purpose and Methods Used in the Interim Revision 
i The Quantities of Goods and Services in the Budget 
als | Its Cost in 20 Large Cities, Autumn 1959 
ad | 
ed | MARGARET S. StoTz* 
ic | 
Ts | 
to 
in 
na 
e- | Origin of the Budget most families has increased appreciably. There 
ag | also have been many changes in the goods and 
s- A budget for a retired elderly couple was orig- services available and in consumer purchasing 
id | inally developed in 1946-47 by the Social Security _ habits. 
wm ' Administration to parallel the City Worker’s Fam- 
n- | ily Budget developed by the Bureau of Labor Purpose of the Revision 
as | Statistics. That budget was based on certain 
assumptions regarding their circumstances and The concept of the “modest but adequate” 
re | manner of living. The “budget family” consisted level of living represented in the budget is appli- 
ic of a husband and wife, aged 65 or over, who main- _ cable to any period; the list of goods and services 
n- | tained their own 2- or 3-room rented dwelling in selected to represent such a level, however, 
e,| an urban area. The couple was assumed to be changes over time. The budget, by definition, is 
mn | self-supporting, in reasonably good health, and subject to a changing set of values and its com- 
th able to take care of themselves. The budget was position must be redefined from time to time if it 
ig designed to represent a level of living which pro- __ is to reflect changes in prevailing standards. 
in vided the goods and services necessary for a health- Thé purpose of the present revision of this 
s., ful, self-respecting mode of living, and allowed budget by the BLS was to develop a new list of 
ss, normal participation in community life according — goods and services which would reflect a ‘‘modest 
43 to standards prevailing in large cities or their sub- —_ but adequate’’ level of living defined by standards 
y, urbs in the United States. It provided a “modest prevailing in the 1950’s. No changes were made 
| but adequate” level of living—not a luxurious in the basic concept or general procedures pre- 
it; level but one adequate to provide for more than viously used. However, in estimating the cost 
1-, the basic essentials of consumption. of two budget components—food and beverages, 
-, The Social Security Administration published 
= estimates of the cost of this budget for 13 selected *Of the Division of Prices and Cost of Living, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
he 5 - Major contributions to the pricing of the budget were made by the research 
-, large cities for March 1946, June 1947, and March staff of the division; staff members of the Division of Program Research, 
|| 1949; the BLS published cost estimates for 34 Social Security Administration, and of the Division of Household Economics 
‘8 ms . , Research, Institute of Home Economies, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Vv large cities based on October 1950 prices." No contributed technical advice in the development of some sections of the 
s cost estimates were published after 1950 because budget. 
al abe * 2 i March 1946 and June 1947—A Budget for an Elderly Couple (in Social 
a, the quantities and qualities of goods and services Security Bulletin, Febraary 1948, pp. 3-11) and A Budget for an Elderly 


i 


included in the budget were based on standards 
prevailing prior to World War II and were not 
representative of the postwar standard of living. 


Since the war, the standard of living enjoyed by 


Couple (Social Security Administration Bureau Memorandum No. 67, 
March 1948); Mareb 1946, June 1947, and March 1949—Social Security Ad- 
ministration Release, February 24, 1950; and October 1950—Budget for an 
Elderly Couple; Estimated Cost, October 1950 and Estimating a Budget for 
an Elderly Couple (in Monthly Labor Review, September 1951, pp. 304- 
306, 309-310). 
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TaBLe 1. ANNvUAL Costs oF THE RETIRED CovuPLy’s 
Bupaer,! 20 Larce Crtres anv SuBurss, AUTUMN 
1959 





























Total = and a. r Other , 

budget verages , an goods an 

ow utilities services 
tlanta. $2, 720 $768 $778 $1, 174 
Ith 2, 840 781 802 1, 257 
3, 304 953 1,029 1,322 
Chicago. 3, 366 889 1, 067 1,410 
Cincinnat 2,925 879 821 1, 225 
Oleveland...............- 3, 244 860 1,015 1, 369 
ACRE OS 3, 096 899 858 1, 339 
—— 2, 641 = po 1, = 

Kansas City.........-.-- 3, 034 1 f 

~4 bbienaveggad 3, 111 804 862 1,355 
SE 3, 135 846 962 1,327 
New York.........-.-...- 3, 044 945 849 1, 250 
Ph iis dicncreetrens 2, 909 940 754 1,215 
TEE 3,102 956 863 1, 283 
(Se 3, 049 887 817 1, 345 
SI 3, 099 870 970 1, 259 
jan Francisco...........- 3, 223 920 919 1, 384 
2, 681 900 595 1, 186 
ea 3, 252 938 921 1,393 
Washington, D.C_.._...- 3,047 664 921 1, 262 




















1 The family consists of a retired husband and wife, aged 65 or over. 


Norte: For costs of major components of the various budget categories, see 
y= + Dy for items and quantities included in the various categories, see 
46. 


and transportation—methodological changes were 
introduced which, in effect, raised the standard 
of living above that provided by the original 
budget, as indicated later. These changes were 
made in order that the standard of living provided 


by the Retired Couple’s Budget would be com- . 


parable with that provided by the interim revision 
of the Bureau’s City Worker’s Family Budget.’ 
Both revised budgets were priced in only 20 large 
cities instead of 34 as formerly. 

Although a more comprehensive revision of the 
budget is needed, such a project could not be 
undertaken with available resources. Since the 
revision did not include a reappraisal of the pre- 
viously used concept, definitions, and general 
procedures, it is considered an “interim revision.” 
It is hoped that a comprehensive revision can be 
undertaken when data from the Bureau’s 1961-62 
consumer expenditure surveys become available. 
Such a study could not be completed, however, 
until 1964. 


The Level and Manner of Living 


The revised budget provides estimates of the 
cost of a healthful, self-respecting manner of 
living which allows normal participation in com- 
rounity life. Since it takes into account social 
and psychological as well as physical needs, it is 


—— 


not a “minimum subsistence” budget. Further. allow | 
more, it was not designed to represent the actual: for occ 
expenditure pattern of an “average” retired | the 
couple or to serve as a spending plan for an indj. for bo 
vidual family. | — 
The autumn 1959 costs of the revised budget ay 
reflect the very much higher standard of living, 7 
which has prevailed in the 1950’s, as compared. the br 
with prewar years, the increase in prices since| the pt 
the budget was last priced in 1950, and the, a 
methodological changes described later. The total for lif 
cost of goods and services is approximately 70, that 
percent higher than the amounts for these same’ been « 
cities in 1950, with considerable variation from, of the 
city to city. The increase in living standards 
which has occurred during the postwar period 
accounts for approximately half of this change! 
About one-third of it results from the increase in| Cost 
prices since 1950; the rest from the methodological Th 
changes. ) rents, 
The budget assumes that the couple lives alone) Jarge 
ina 2- or 3-room rental dwelling, although  ¢3 36 
renting is not the prevailing custom for such! whicl 
families except in very large cities and at very| $3,02 
low income levels in other places. In the Bureau’s 


ities 
Survey of Consumer Expenditures in 1950, 69 iso 
percent of the elderly retired couples whose| jnter 
expenditure patterns were analyzed in the deriva- princ 
tion of the revised budget quantities were owners| peye 
of homes, largely mortgage free. Resources avail-| - good 
able for the interim revision, however, did not  ghow 
permit the development of satisfactory procedures jncly 
for estimating comparable housing costs for home-| Rela 
owners. ‘This is one of the major problems which * ton, 
must be considered in a comprehensive revision to | 


of the budget, and in the use of the revised | poin 
budget cost estimates. . 
The home is assumed to be equipped with the 


epr 

housefurnishings and mechanical equipment us- fe 
ually considered to be household necessities, such * (Qj,j 
as a gas or electric cook stove, mechanical re- gg9. 
frigerator, and small electrical appliances. The;  jnd, 
quantities of these items specified for the budget Jy ¢ 
are primarily replacement rates, since it is assumed fro. 
that the family has an average inventory. The __ 
wife does all of the cooking and most of the’ or 
cleaning and laundry. The budget, however, does | _, 
4 For a detailed description of the original City Worker’s Family Budget, | em 
see Workers’ Budgets in the United States: City Families and Single Persons, Th 
1946 and 1947 (BLS Bull. 927, 1948); for the revised budget, see The Interim | 5. 
City Worker’s Family Budget (in Monthly Labor Review, August 1960, city | 


PP. 785-808). 








her. 
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allow for part of the laundry to be sent out and 
for occasional paid help. 


the two highest cities (Chicago and Boston) and 
the two lowest (Scranton and Houston), the varia- 


na The goods and services provided by the budget _ tion in cost among the other cities was 28 per- 
4 dj | for both housing and food conform with scientific centage points. 


lget 
ving 


ince l 


standards and also reflect actual choices of large- 
city families of this type. For other goods and 


. gervices, where scientific standards do not exist, 


the budget level was determined by analyses of 
the purchasing pattern of retired elderly families. 


The cost of the budget for food and beverages, 
which accounts for about 29 percent of the total 
budget costs in most cities, was lowest in cities in 
the South and generally highest in cities in the 
Northeast, ranging from $758 in Houston to $956 


the As in the original budget, there is no provision in Pittsburgh. These differences in the cost of 
otal for life insurance or income taxes. This assumes food reflect not only differences in prices but, 


that payments on life insurance policies have 


more importantly, differences in regional prefer- 


a been completed before retirement, and that most = ence patterns in the choice of foods to meet the 
om! oF the income of retired couples at this level is budget standard, The annual cost of food and 
hs tax-exempt because of source and the remainder _ beverages in Washington, DC., where the U.S. 
iod insufficient to require payment of taxes. pattern was used in the calculation, was $864.* 


Relative costs for food and beverages ranged from 
88 in Houston to 111 in Pittsburgh. 
The cost of all other goods and services (exclud- 


Cost of Budget in 20 Large Cities 


The total annual cost of the revised list of goods, 
rents, and services at autumn 1959 prices in 20 
large cities ranged from $2,641 in Houston to 
$3,366 in Chicago. Costs in 8 of the 20 cities for 
which estimates were prepared ranged between 
$3,025 and $3,125; costs were under $3,025 in 6 
cities and over $3,125 in 6 cities. The cost was 


ing rent, heat, utilities, and food) was lowest in 
Atlanta ($1,174) and highest in Chicago ($1,410). 
This component of the budget, which includes 
the cost of clothing, housefurnishings, transporta- 
tion, medical care, personal care, household 
operation, reading, recreation, tobacco, gifts, 
contributions, and miscellaneous expenses, repre- 


69. $3,047 in Washington, D.C., the base city for sents about 42 percent of the total cost of the 
8! intercity comparisons. The costs of the three budget. Intercity differences in the cost of this 
’&) principal components of the budget (food and component of the budget ranged from 93 in 
T8| beverages; rent, heat, and utilities; and other Atlanta to 112 in Chicago. 

il. | ‘goods and services) for each of the 20 cities are Variation in the cost of medical care was an 
ot = shown in table 1. Costs of the various categories important contributing factor to these differences 
~~ included in these components are shown in table 2. Among these 20 cities, medical costs represented 
ri Relative costs of the total budget, with Washing- = ghout one-fifth to pray tetas 4 of the family’s 
ch ton, D.C., equal to 100, ranged from 87 in Houston budget allowances for other than food and rent. 
2 to 110 in Chicago, or a spread of 23 percentage TPh6 overall difference in cost of the medical care 
ad points (table 3). budget was $144. 

The costs of rent, heat, and utilities, which Except for transportation costs, relatively small 
1¢' represent somewhat more than one-fourth of the diferentes wert found for ths eae groups in 
» , total, ranged from $595 in Scranton to $1,067 in other goods and services. Transportation costs 
h Chicago, but costs varied less than $125 ($802 to ranging from $133 to $195, were lowest in Phila. 
$921) among half of the cities. The intercity delphia New Yerk. end lar Tn these Giles 
| indexes for rent, heat, and utilities (Washington, yore public transportation ae ae — 
t D.C.=100) varied 51 percentage points, ranging quently by this type of family, ownership of an 
; from 65 in Scranton to 116 in Chicago. Excluding = gutomobile is specified for 14 percent of the 
e° * The other cities classified by region are as follows: Northeast—Boston, families, een pared with 22 percent = other cities. 
a inn petri 
| SoliAtaota, Baltimore, Hoston; WeaLes Anges, Porta, San wine comparable in concept with the Bureau's 
. ae Oa eae was used for Washington because its ulation comes 4 .~ 1 tig ngs —, Hoge hey } en 
: from all me of the United States. Also, Washington prs as the base slightly higher than described by the original 


city in the computation of intercity indexes based on the budget. 


Elderly Couple’s Budget. This increase results 
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Taste 2. AnNvuaL Costs oF THE RETIRED Covurp.Le’s Bupcet,! By Mason Components, 
Supurss, AvuTruMn 1959 


—— 


20 LarceE CITIES AND 































































































Item Atlanta | Balti- | Boston | Chicago | Cincin- | Cleve- | Detroit | Houston | Kansas | Los | 
more nati land City Angeles 
$781 $953 $889 $879 $860 $899 $841 $894 
734 900 838 824 806 847 711 797 840, 
610 779 743 728 716 750 595 706 731 
857 1,081 933 921 897 944 827 889 O49 
28 32 33 36 34 32 28 27 32 
1, 067 1, 298 1, 331 1, 062 1, 265 1,122 928 1, 183 1, 105 
802 1,029 1, 067 821 1,015 858 694 Oe 862 
103 97 100 98 99 106 99 101 106 
162 172 164 143 151 158 135 140 137 
216 213 232 215 233 226 197 221 213 
79 83 84 87 54 76 82 
109 100 114 102 113 108 92 106 101 
28 30 34 31 33 34 29 33 33 
247 316 317 240 327 298 260 250 366 
180 144 195 ! 168 170 170 161 175 166 
584 656 653 523 566 536 530 576 579 
66 61 66 67 59 66 57 62 5 
349 380 402 361 389 381 337 364 367 
102 111 124 112 122 119 95 105 105 
75 73 83 75 78 79 7 81 81 
37 38 35 35 35 36 41 34 33 
135 158 160 139 154 147 126 144 148 
Total cost of goods and services.......... 2, 720 2, 840 3, 304 3, 366 2, 925 3, 244 3, 096 2, 641 3, 034 3,111 
Estimated annual cost comparable in 
content with original budget *..._...._. 2, 467 2, 571 3, 067 3,112 2, 698 3,011 2, 865 2, 390 2, 802 2, 851 
Minne- New Phila- Pitts- Portland, | St. Louis San Scranton | Seattle | Washing- 
apolis York delphia burgh Oreg. Francisco ton, D.C, 
$846 $945 $939 $956 $887 $870 $920 $900 $864 
795 892 889 899 830 824 866 R48 75 816 
701 776 769 780 724 729 7665 735 763 685 
1,009 1,008 1,018 936 920 76 961 988 G48 
31 32 30 39 36 28 32 33 40 29 
1, 216 1, 124 1, 003 1,116 1,078 1, 210 1,172 838 1, 196 1, 163 
962 849 754 863 817 970 919 595 921 921 
97 99 98 104 102 96 107 105 109 5 
157 176 151 149 159 144 146 138 166 147 
231 215 213 221 222 213 224 211 222 216 
85 8&3 79 81 82 77 82 85 85 80 
ll 101 100 107 105 102 106 100 103 106 
35 31 3A 34 36 26 34 30 
319 262 260 264 326 273 346 222 336 271 
162 134 133 180 181 183 17 162 169 176 
534 652 589 571 597 595 627 543 574 583 
57 50 58 63 66 46 55 55 61 
361 364 361 365 355 350 7 348 391 357 
100 111 107 105 103 93 114 115 107 102 
75 69 7 78 78 76 86 70 91 78 
37 39 37 34 29 34 34 35 38 32 
149 145 138 148 145 147 153 128 155 145 
Total cost of goods and services....-...._. 3, 135 3, 044 2, 909 3, 102 3, 049 3,099 3, 223 2, 681 3, 252 3, 047 
Estimated annual cost comparable in j 
content with original budget *._._______ 2, 906 2, 812 2, 684 2, 842 2, 792 2, 858 2, 949 2, 429 2, 990 | 2,770 
1 See footnote 1, table 1. 5 Weighted average cost of automobile owners and nonowners. (See foot- 


3 Includes small allowances Oe reat meals and for alcoholic beverages. 


8 The cost of food at home u 


in 
(For exp! tion, see p. 1145.) 


in the calculation of the total cost of the 
budget is an average of the low- and moderate-cost food plans shown in italics, 
clu: the suggested additional allowance of 10 percent for small families. 


4 Average contract rent for tenant-occupied dwellings that conform to the 
housing standards specified for the budget plus the cost of required amounts 
of heating fuel, gas, electricity, water, and specified equipment. 


note 17, table 6.) 
* Costs based on the low-cost food plan, and excluding allowances for auto- 
mobile ownership and alcoholic beverages. 


Norte: For items and quantities included in the various categories, see 
tables 4-6. 
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from methodological changes in the calculation of 
the food and beverage and transportation com- 
ponents of the budget. 

The allowance for food at home used in the 
calculation of the Retired Couple’s Budget is an 
average of the estimated cost of the low- and 
moderate-cost food plans of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, adjusted to provide for guest 


* meals and to exclude meals eaten away from 


| 


home.* The use of the average cost of the two 
plans, rather than the low-cost plan as was done 
originally, increased the cost of food at home by 
$91 to $131, depending upon the city. The budget 
also includes a small allowance, about $20, for 
alcoholic beverages, not previously included. 

The allowance for transportation is a weighted 
average cost for automobile owners and nonauto- 
mobile owners, whereas the original budget pro- 
vided only public transportation. The allowance 
for automobile ownership by a small proportion 
of the families increased the cost of the transporta- 
tion budget by more than $100 in most cities. 

Altogether, these methodological changes in- 
creased the overall cost of the revised budget 
about 9 percent. Table 2 shows the estimated 
cost of the budget excluding these methodological 
changes and, therefore, more comparable in 
content with the original budget. 


Sources and Methods of Revising Quantities 


The revised quantities and kinds of goods and 
services which comprise the postwar standards 
for food and rent were derived, as previously, to 
conform with scientific standards but within 
these standards to reflect actual choices of families 
as exhibited in postwar consumption data. For 
other goods and services where scientific standards 
do not exist, the revised budget represents an 
adequate standard based on the collective judg- 
ment of large-city families of this type, as revealed 
by analyses of postwar consumer data, primarily 
the BLS Survey of Consumer Expenditures in 


4 The Institute of Home Economics of the Agricultural Research Service 
first published these plans in the October 1957 issue of Family Economics 
Review, 

‘Ibid. 


568670—60——2 


1950. The revised list of goods and services and 
the quantities per year provided in the budget 
appear in tables 4-6. Explanatory notes on the 
tables describe variations in the basic budget 
quantities as required for use in individual cities. 


Food. The food at home component is based on 
the low- and moderate-cost food plans developed 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture from its 
1955 Household Food Consumption Study, in 
accord with nutritional standards recommended 
by the National Research Council (NRC).5 

In these plans, food items are grouped into 11 
categories which contain foods similar in nutritive 
value and use in the diet. The quantities provided 
meet the NRC’s recommended allowances for a 
woman and a man aged 55-74 when average 
selections of food within each food group are used. 
Food consumption patterns representative of the 
choices of nonfarm families in the lower and middle 
thirds of the income distribution in 1955 provided 
the guide in specifying the quantities for the low- 
cost and moderate-cost plans, respectively. Re- 
gional preference patterns in the selection of 
specific foods to meet the nutritional standards 
are also provided by the Agriculture study and 
were used in the budget for all cities except 
Washington, D.C., where the U.S. pattern was 
used. 

The food plans as published by the Department 
of Agriculture provide for 21 meals per person per 
week to be eaten at home... In the budget, the 
food at home component was adjusted to provide 
2,169 meals a year at home for the family, 15 
meals away from home, and 95 guest meals. The 
average cost per guest meal is assumed to be the 
same as the average per person cost for the couple’s 
meals at home. The allowance for this item is 4.4 
percent of the annual cost of family food at home. 
The costs of both the low- and moderate-cost food 
plans were calculated including an additional 
allowance of 10 percent recommended by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to compensate for 
higher per person food costs for small families, 
and their average cost was used in the budget. 
The total food budget also provides for occasional 
snacks eaten away from home. The allowances 
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Taste 3. Revative Intercity DIFFERENCES IN THE 
Costs oF THE Retrrep Coup.p’s Bupaet, 20 LarGE 
Crrres AND Susurss, Autumn 1959 


























[Washington, D.C.=100] 
Total Food and Rent, Other 
City budget | beverages | heat, and | goods and 
utilities services 
tlanta. i) 89 84 93 
Baltimore.............-.- 93 90 87 100 
oston 108 110 112 105 
Chicago 110 103 116 112 
96 102 89 97 
106 100 110 108 
102 104 93 106 
87 88 75 U4 
100 97 102 99 
102 103 OF 107 
Minneapolis............-. 103 98 104 105 
.. ) 100 109 92 99 
jladelph . 95 109 82 96 
Pitts Sar 102 111 94 102 
Portland, Oreg..........- 100 103 89 107 
i as 102 101 105 100 
San Francisco............ 106 106 100 110 
f a 88 104 65 v4 
 <, SOR RESERPINE 107 109 100 110 
Washington, D.C__...... 100 100 100 100 




















Note: Based ontable1, For items and quantities included in the various 
categories, tables 4-6. 


for snacks, meals purchased, and guest meals are 
based on the practices of elderly couples as 
reported in the 1950 expenditure survey. 

The use of regional preference patterns as well 
as the choice of specific food plans affects the level 
of the food budget. In the original budget, the 
low-cost plan of January 1946 for a sedentary man 
and woman provided the basis for the food at 
home budget. The U.S. preference pattern 
based on food records for elderly 2-person families 
from the 1935-36 Study of Consumer Purchases 
was used to select the foods to meet the nutritional 
standards. Thus, the use of the regional prefer- 
ence patterns and of the average cost of the low- 
and moderate-cost plans represents deviations 
from the procedure followed originally. The 
introduction of regional preference patterns in the 
food component, however, is believed to be con- 
sistent with the original budget concept, since 
climatic or regional adjustments were used pre- 
viously for clothing and fuel. The average cost 
of the two food plans was used to provide the 
elderly couple with a more varied diet and to keep 
the food standard comparable with the one 
provided by the Bureau’s revised City Worker’s 
Family Budget. Costs based on the separate 
plans are shown in table 2. 


* Social Security Bulletin, February 1948, p. 6. 


Rent, Heat, and Utilities. The budget is based on 
rents for 2- and 3-room dwellings which meet 
standards established by the American Publie 
Health Association and the U.S. Public Housing 
Administration. The standard for rental housing 
specified in the budget was described as follows 
for pricing: 

Two- or three-room unfurnished dwelling—house or 
apartment—including kitchen with sink and stove, hot 
and cold running water; with a complete private bath 
including wash bowl, flush toilet, and tub or shower; 
electricity for lighting; and installed heating, either central 
or other type, such as base burner, pipeless furnace, or 
stoves, depending upon the climate of the specific city, 
(Central heating required in cities where normal January 
temperature is 40° F. or colder, and central or other in- 
stalled heating for cities with warmer climates.) 

Exclude dwellings needing major repairs, i.e., structural 
repairs such as roof, walls, or foundation, but include those 
needing minor repairs such as painting or papering. 

Located in a neighborhood with outdoor space—yard or 
park accessible without serious traffic hazards; accessible 
to public transportation; and not adjacent to either a 
refuse dump or to more than one of the following hazards 
or nuisances: railroad or elevated tracks, noisy or smoke- 
and fume-developing industrial installations, main traffic 
artery, or intercity truck route. 

Exclude dwellings above the standard, i.e., those with 
more than one complete private bath, substantially above 
the average size for two- or three-room dwellings in the 
city, or those located in exclusive residential neighborhoods 
or in apartment structures providing “luxury” services 
such as secretarial or maid service. 


Rental rates for dwellings which meet these 
standards, however, may result in an upward bias 
in estimates of housing costs for the elderly. The 
sample of rental dwellings of this size obtained by 
the Bureau excluded all dwellings that fell short 
of the prescribed standards, as well as those which 
were significantly above the standard. In some 
cities, however, rental units of this particular size 
which meet the standard are frequently located in 
modern apartment structures built in recent years. 
Rental rates for the newer units are frequently 
higher than the older units which the elderly 
probably occupy. Since the proportion of these 
newer units occupied by retired couples was not 
available, it was decided not to eliminate them 
solely on the basis of the rental rate. 

In addition to the characteristics specified for 
the dwelling, the standard provides the necessary 
fuel for maintaining a temperature of 70° F. 
during the winter, as well as the gas, electricity, 
and water needed to operate the mechanical equip- 
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ment provided. However, since rents in apart- 
ment structures usually include fuel and utilities, 
the budget allowances for these items apply only 
to the proportion of tenants who pay separately 
for them. In deriving the quantities of heating 
fuel, it was assumed that a 3-room unit would 
require 82.5 percent and a 2-room unit 66 percent 
of the requirements for a 5-room unit.’ 

Quantities of utilities, other than for household 
heating, are based on estimates obtained from 


| utility companies and associations of amounts 


required for households of “typical” size for 
appliances specified for the budget, adjusted to 


fit the needs of an elderly couple. 


- 


Other Goods and Services. The budget component 
called other goods and services includes the 
cost of medical care, clothing, housefurnishings, 
transportation, personal care, tobacco, gifts and 
contributions, and miscellaneous expenses. For 
these goods and services, there are no generally 
accepted “scientific”? standards comparable to 
those for food and housing. 

The allowance for medical care accounted for 
approximately 9 percent of the family’s total 
budget. Medical care costs for individual families, 


' however, vary widely from family to family and 


from year to year. Hence, these costs cannot be 
budgeted in the same manner as other segments of 


family spending. The allowances included in the 


budget, therefore, represent average annual re- 
quirements over a period of years for a large 
group of families, Thus, it is assumed that 


. budget allowances not required in a given year 


would be accumulated for years of greater need. 

For the interim revision of the Retired Couple’s 
Budget, medical care costs for the family were 
estimated in two alternative ways. One method 
assumes that all costs are budgeted on a pay-as- 
you-go basis as was done previously; the other, 
that the family has insurance coverage for hos- 
pitalization. The annual allowance for medical 
care used in the calculation of the total budget 


’ The heat requirements for a 5-room unit were derived from an analysis of 
requirements as reported in the Bureau’s 1950 Survey of Consumer Expendi- 
tures by families occupying dwellings of the type specified for the budget, in 
relation to normal annual degree days as derived from data published by the 
U.S. Weather Bureau. The quantities of heating fuels required were ex- 
pressed in British thermal units convertible to equivalent quantities of fuel 
oil, gas, or coal. 

§ For detailed description, see BLS Bull, 927, op. cit., p. 13, and Social 
Security Administration Bureau Memorandum No. 67, op. cit., pp. 35-38. 


cost is a weighted average cost which provides 
hospitalization insurance coverage for 45 percent 
of the couples on the basis of data from the 
National Survey of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Beneficiaries in 1957. The revised 
quantities of medical care services were developed 
from utilization rates. The OASI survey was used 
to determine hospital utilization rates. Data from 
the U.S. National Health Survey conducted in 
1957-58 provided a guide for developing require- 
ments for other medical services. The allowances 
for drugs and medicines, eye care, and miscel- 
laneous medical expenses were based on data 
obtained in the BLS Survey of Consumer Ex- 
penditures in 1950. 

For other goods and services, the revised quan- 
tities were derived, primarily, by examining the 
quantity-income elasiicities of the expenditures of 
retired elderly couples, as reported in the Bureau’s 
Survey of Consumer Expenditures in 1950. This 
technique, which was used in the development of 
the original budget, is objective in that it uses 
the consumers’ collective judgment as to what is 
adequate for such items as clothing, housefurnish- 
ings, and recreation. 

In this technique, the quantities of various items 
purchased at successive income levels are examined 
to determine the income level at which the rate of 
increase in quantities purchased begins to decline 
in relation to the rate of change in income, i.e., 
the point of maximum elasticity. The average 
numbers and kinds of items purchased at these 
income levels are the quantities and qualities 
specified for the budget. This point has been 
described as the point on the income scale where 
families stop buying “more and more” and start 
buying either “better and better” or something 
less essential to them.® 

In the analysis of the 1950 consumer expenditure 
data, a characteristic pattern of changes in the 
quantities of goods and services within a group 
of related items in relation to changes in income 
was found for most goods and services. Quan- 
tities at first increased relatively more rapidly than 
income and then increased at a relatively slower 
rate than income. This characteristic pattern 
was not found, however, for underwear and night- 
wear, men’s footwear, alcohol, and tobacco, where 
the maximum elasticity was in the initial income 
classes (that is, under $2,000). Since the original 
budget total for goods and services when priced in 
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1950 was also in the $1,000 to $2,000 range, the 
revised quantities for these groups of commodities 
were determined at that income class. Although 
the use of this point of maximum elasticity is not 
believed to represent a serious deviation from the 
concept of the original budget, it does demonstrate 
the need for a thorough review and reappraisal of 
the concept and techniques for any future revision. 

Budgets derived by the quantity-income elas- 
ticity technique should reflect changes in the 
standard of living which accompany changes in 
the level of real income. The revised list of goods 
and services in the budget reflects not only the 
higher standard of living of the postwar years but 
also an increase in the standard itself resulting 
from methodological changes discussed earlier 
in this article. 


Pricing the Budget ° 


After the items and quantities to be included in 
the budget were determined, it was necessary to 
price the kinds and qualities of these commodities 
and services normally purchased by budget-type 
families in the types of stores and professional and 
service establishments customarily patronized by 
elderly couples. All items included in the budget 
could not be priced, but prices were obtained for 
most of them. Tables 4-6 include a pricing code 
which designates the specification used for those 
items which were actually priced or for which 
prices were estimated from similar items. For 
other items, values were estimated. 

The prices, pricing procedures, reporting stores 
and service establishments, and price calculation 
methods were those used by the Bureau for the 
Consumer Price Index except that more price 
quotations were obtained in some cases to permit 
calculation of average prices and different qualities 
were priced in other cases to represent the budget 
levels. 

Prices were collected personally by Bureau 
representatives in retail and service establishments 
for most goods and services. Prices obtained were 
those actually being charged on the day of the 
agent’s visit. Sale prices were accepted for food 


items if the sale extended over a period of 1 week 
and for other items if the sale extended 2 weeks or 
more, on the assumption that a large proportion 
of the families would take advantage of such 
In all cases, prices include State or city 


sales. 


retail sales taxes and, where applicable, Federal, 
State, or local excise taxes. 

Prices used in the budget refer to September, 
October, or November, 1959, depending upon the 
regular cycle for CPI pricing in these 20 cities, 
The budget costs, therefore, represent the cost of 
an annual budget but at autumn 1959 prices. 
Prices were not adjusted for seasonal variation. 


Uses and Limitations '° 


The Retired Couple’s Budget is designed to 
measure the cost of a specified standard of living 
for a retired couple residing in a rental dwelling 
in a large city or its suburbs. Although it pro- 
vides for the exercise of individual choice both 


within and between major categories, allowances | 
in one category can be increased only by sacrificing | 


other items, and the omission of certain items or 
groups of items will, of course, result in a lower 
level of living than that represented by the 
budget. Differences in the quantities and kinds 
of items in the Retired Couple’s Budget when 
compared with allowances in the City Worker’s 
Family Budget reflect the differential needs and 
the actual consumption patterns of older persons 
as compared with those of younger families. The 
autumn 1959 costs of the budget for a retired 
couple in 20 large cities ranged from 56 to 62 
percent of the cost of the budget for a younger 
4-person family." 

Estimates of the total cost of the Retired 
Couple’s Budget provide a useful tool for measur- 
ing changes in the standard of living of such 
couples, for evaluating the adequacy of their 
income, and for measuring differences in living 
costs between cities or among different family 
types. As such, it is an important benchmark 
statistic in social and economic research, and in 
welfare legislation and administration. It is not, 
however, a readymade answer to all the problems 
which require estimates of budget costs. 

The budget cost estimates are used most fre- 
quently to measure the adequacy of income for 


* For detailed description, see Monthly Labor Review, August 1960, pp. 
804-807. 

10 Only the broad limitations of the budget are discussed in this section: 
those relating to particular components have been indicated in the discussion 
at appropriate points. A more detailed statement on the budget’s uses and 
limitations is available upon request. 

1! For detailed scales that measure the relative differences in Income re- 
quired by families of differing composition, see the article on pp. 1197-1200 
of this issue. 


, 
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—_ 


yarious purposes. The level of the budget should 
not be thought of as a goal, however, for deter- 
mining the size of pension or assistance payments 


since many retired persons have supplemental in- 
come from savings, private annuities, and other 
sources. In evaluating the adequacy of income, 


TaBLE 4. Foop anp BrveRAGE BupGET QUANTITIES 





1. Food at Home! (42 meals per week, 2,169 meals per year) 
[Quantities of food as purchased, assuming average choices within groups] 




















Low-cost plan ? Moderate-cost plan ? 
Group and unit Quantity 
Per week Per year Per week Per year 

Milk and milk products ®. . ................- quart__ 7. 00 361. 5 7. 00 361. 5 
ee ae ren pound__-_ 5. 75 296. 9 9. 25 477.7 
SR ARNSURSRT de> rah Aberrant ESS dozen - - ‘= 47.5 1, 08 55. 8 
EES OE See pound_- 25. 8 . 24 12.4 
Neen 6 CRE Tas ge 5. 73 296. 9 5. 00 258. 2 
ceerus fruit, Godnatees......... ....- cnn nnnd @.... 4. 25 219. 5 5. 00 258. 2 
I sot cert tes wceccosccssese et-=-~ 3. 75 193. 6 3. 50 180. 7 
Other vegetables and fruits. _......---.------ or 9. 75 503. 5 11, 25 581. 0 
OE EEE LEELA TELE ae . 87 44.9 1. 13 58. 4 
NS EEE ae a0.«.«. 1. 00 51.6 1, 38 71.3 
Accessories: 

Rt es ridele cuin a coe wees a neesaanl ae a: 37. 2 . 87 44.9 

de as ney seen coomaleinertossibedhcinaeinee aa . ye 401.8 9. 06 467.9 

san coecaerarie in ener ar eerie 36 ounces_- . 52 26. 9 . 63 32. 5 

| ___ i i  Ga m toe enire eee ream enipe ti sete SPAN $0. 10 | $5. 16 $0. 09 $4. 65 








2. Food Away From Home, Guest Meals, and Alcoholic Beverages 








Item and unit Pricing code ® Quantity per year 
Food away from home: 
Re aan Ann rem e eee , ee eee ee 15 
hi dite ceticcnttccwotimeivatuiie Spee Cees ahs shen ccbwecdeeee $4. 84 
SD TURD MINNIE 96 cc cnannnnomnce ns annene oaeiens ihe ecnedaememeemmeiiatal 95 
SY No sic cand ueete nagunicidimestehanare 0-300 Reg.; O-302 Reg.; O- 8 $19. 90 
400 Reg.; O-401 Reg.; X- 





705. 








1 Adapted from the low- gnd moderate-cost food ee eet by the 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. (See text footnote 4.) 


not include allowances for guest meals. See footnote 7. 


he quantities do 


2In estimating the cost of food at home for 2-person families, 10 percent 
should be added to the cost to compensate for the fact that smaller families 
generally are unable to ay | as economically and have more waste than larger 


families. See Per Person 
(in Family Economics Review, September 1960, pp. 3-5). 


‘ood Cost Differential in Large and Small Families 


3 Includes fluid whole milk and milk products, for which quantities are 
converted to units containing the same calcium content as milk, by using 
the following equivalents: 1 cup milk equals % pound cottage cheese 
(creamed), 1 pound cream cheese, 144 ounces cheddar cheese, or 1 scant pint 


ice cream. 


4 Weight in terms of flour and cereal. 14% pounds of bread and baked 


goods are counted as 1 pound flour. 
5 Estimated cost in 1959 for all cities. 


¢ The code numbers identify thefarticles and services priced for the budget. 


A detailed description of the items is available upon request. 


7 The allowance for this item assumes the average cost per guest meal to 
be the same as the cost per meal for food consumed at home by family mem- 


bers. 
§ Estimated average cost in 1959; differs from city to city. 


EXPLANATORY NOTEs: 


The annual allowance for food at home used in the calculation of the Elderly 
Couple’s Budget is an average of the estimated cost of the low- and moderate- 
cost food plans adjusted to provide for 95 guest meals and to exclude 15 meals 


eaten away from home. 


The selection of specific foods which meet the nutritional standard and 
reflect regional preferences patterns affect the food budget cost. In estimating 


the unit cost of each of the major food groups for individual cities, ee 
reference patterns YY taken into account for all cities — Ww eshington, 

.C., where the U.S. pattern was used. (See text footnote 3.) Specifica 
tions for — the individual food items are available upon request. 

The estimated weekly costs of the low- and moderate-cost food plans, 
provid. 21 meals for each member of a 2-person family, and including the 
sugges additional allowance of 10 percent for small families mentioned in 
footnote 2, are shown for each of the 20 cities in the following tabulation: 


Low-cost Moderate- 


plan cost plan 
$11.13 $15. 35 
11.32 15. 90 
14. 45 18. 94 
13. 78 17.31 
13. 530 17.09 
13. 27 16. 65 
13. 91 17. 52 
11.03 15. 35 
13. 09 16. 50 
13. 56 17.60 
13. 00 16. 50 
14. 39 18.72 
14. 27 18. 70 
14. 47 18. 89 
13. 43 17.36 
13. 52 17.07 
14.01 i8. 11 
13. 63 17.82 
14.15 18. 33 
12.71 17.58 
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Taste 5. Hovusine BupGEetT QUANTITIES 
1. Rent, Heat, and Utilities ! 
Group, item, and unit Pricing code ? Quantity 
per year 
Contract rent: 
are 2- or 3-room dwelling containing 
installed equipment-_----.-- ee 12 
Heating uel; 
Most common type heating fuel used in a given city__|_.-.....-------------------------------------- (°) 
en le i a cites Sos ak cn eceemtacseotnnncasaeeewiin 7, 000 
Electricity: 
meine. refrigeration, and electrical appli- 
Sip Werden TEEe owes w CE eee 1, 020 
Power for heating equipment - ----.-.---- Rs apa Wewes cece wosadwaseceueneiwewnSesbs (‘) 
‘Cos EA CE EE a 72 
Hot water heating a tindih ign gere awe ee TS oe NE eRe ee eS ee 192 
Refuse dis 
Trash and garbage eee ale Manan tee aneseskhskunanceueeoaaasmsopeaeaced (*) 
ea Potrige 
EES TL ee a a I ee . 06 
ann tame ep tasecernss oan H-742.1 Alt; ped. Re eee . 06 
2. Housefurnishings 
Group and item Pricing code 2 Quantity 
per year 
Household textiles: 
ing: 
EE te = oe RT Seen Meow: HOST Bi oc... okt 1. 40 
en RN pe ae ee ee RE SS ee sa ee 1. 55 
eemnets, wool......................-...- H-430.1 Reg. (C); H-431.1 Reg. (C)____________- i 
ith nc ccnccecéyereverses H-420 Reg. (B); H-421.1 Alt............-..--_- "10 
Towels por other linens: 
EE ee Dr tweswsccuwsesassceswesassccscsscuiens 1. 61 
EEE EE CEE Se Lee ee a ee ee ene Ee (7) 
III... oso cee eees--~+~----- = MOI IN oc eucneecenseae . 26 
Window coverings: 
ES OE ee eee a. mes. (OC etek, A baeth)..---..-...2.55.- a 
ee eee LoS. SE hgh engviss Hansa pececawccnce-snenenepgne . 
Dennen nnn nn nn ee ce oh leesneeddesesundecccccbeccecsensees (8) 
EE Ee Se ee ee * $7. 01 
Furniture: 
Living room: 
a ae H-601.2 Alt. (A); H-602.2 Reg. (A) ; H-603,1 Alt. . 02 
(A); H-604.1 Reg. (A, B); H-605 Reg. (A). 
Chair, fully upholstered ___._....--.------ RS aie My tip tT I cn ei . 09 
ig cebnecpemeccncaenscanccen= PE iabeuke ee tetnodceb es deuudKbinedonmeee . 07 
| SET ES a eee eee ON PO Ob Re ee eee ene eee eae i 
BG El SE I ep acmemtlyics A jive I Bias lee I ag oe . 03 
sb cae aackn cc cnccenlocorensdbwweteweeenbib these peas cswessecenn secs * $1. 35 
Bedroom: 
ii engenss H- = Re ena . 04 
TE Ra a Ne a . 01 
0 ee ee Ee . 02 
EE a, Ste ha Sioa eae ocean dm et H- 636 Netra ae aa eiieeiane need: SEY. . 09 
REIL io. Sdawcecehesccendmagensine i US icles ahah Mhigilk ath eae Sed ola . 01 
i arch netomnscutalnncansdchwinewe dee H-661 Alt. (A, B); H-662 Reg. (A, B); H-671.1 . 04 
Reg. (A, B); H-672.1 Alt. (A, B). 
Tee TTT eed ee Skanaienaannadeces cece enseeeenonnncearatecces (10) 
Electrical equipment and appliances: 
ee RE td le terat adware koainedics oe eae aan . 07 
EE aE a Is el re ae . 04 
i iiicinvininnreneneneabanedbirnd I CEL don cidwalt bata dencwendoanvan . 06 
Be nn eo San wneceapsmnnns a ara lr RR ey pare RN ER ND Te . 03 
id tenets man csclosKnesswoos eh el ae ie at ae aap OS . 05 
I EE OE ET EET eee ee (11) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 5. Hovusine BupGet QuantitTies—Continued 





2. Housefurnishings—Continued 

















Group and item Pricing code ! Quantity 
per year 
Housewares, tableware: 
ee eee Te 0. 02 
BRN SE Ni ciccinnccccccescocesnsncsescueg cease htnesesetnreecnnsneesenpennaede * $0. 64 
DR to kcdnuccatcastsaeanbeceancesee FOO BB bp cave ccccccececcsecos¥l TT 3 | ee 8. 64 
SS ER es ee ea , eS aa a mtdartiedaed .10 
Miscellaneous household equipment_----------- nb oie dacs iinEnsunmincemneaimpacaiataiina (#8) 
Other: 
Tools and mpeding meatetials. .. . .. <5. leas Shed pectic ccwiececesesuserniewremmananrwes C8 
Insurance on furnishings and equipment... <2 ofan <2 15525 oss cscs ccccseccdowasecwouwccceswosod 14) 
Servesinn et VUNG. ..... osc i cocccccccdccccceesiclan ockusemnumnianiaiiommnumamlel (3) 
3. Household Operation 
Group, item, and unit Pricing code ? Quantity 
per year 
Laundry and cleaning supplies: 
Laundry soap: 
ets ee eR, 1 iia ahd stininscocesstiestinteinieasmiscatnseiiaindiaias cada 7. 95 
Flakes or chips__...--.------ RS eee | 5. 53 
Powder or granules-__--_------ ‘__.20 ounces__| H-801.0 Reg.; H-804.1 Reg_--...-.-.-.-------- 22. 44 
___, SESE pound._| FB-98-.........-- RE OS eee ye 4. 66 
RE... .chepache ti sdbacceducwiiadul ee , eee ee ae ee ee 7.13 
Geduting pewder............-.....-- ee ee eee 10. 66 
OS 2 a ae ee eee” bl Fee cnwccecassndwendcdsetesneeundcTaliel 2. 86 
Cher nenGry and choaming GUGIGE . 6 <n oiss se HES aS Fo dn ccc enncncenensesenenen settee ale (38) 
Paper supplies: 
ee 6 et ne en uabel Si Dil sinc cicncencnccuntniddtcceusumaiatel 7. 36 
IE set irbih eh Sica iei ae daniel OU i ck cis eis aera ersten ae 13. 21 
TT IE. cancun csccsenncesl NS SH ct Bo icnctaeknedadeesotsnnennineecnel 35. 00 
ee ee ne ae ee (27) 
Services and miscellaneous supplies: 
Laundry sent out__.-------- RE ee na ee 8. 72 
EE ESTE ELLE Et Pe nti inanccnusesneeensseunesesees 23. 82 
, 7? See ns, 5 Pe 6 500 ese carn inscinicaenesensananees 79 
SERSONeS SUNRTES. .. ... ..- eens ci cse cessed ceemerendessénssscnesessucessssssnbeshdtes> (38) 











4. Communications 











Item Quantity per year 
Residential telephone service-----..-.--.---------- (19) 
SE ee E Gab oacenssacekeukensnneuwewite ® $7. 20 
a ora ree eee ® $5. 76 





1 Requirements specified for fuel, utilities, and equipment do not apply 


when the cost of these items is included in the month 


ly rent. 


3-room units— 


Million of B.t.u.’s=.825 (—333.405+116.016 times the logarithm of the 
normal number of annual degree days) 


2 The code numbers identify the specifications used in pricing the articles 
and services for the budget. Afdetailed description of the items is available 
upon request. 7h] 

3 Heating fuel requirements vary with the length and severity of the cold 
season, type of structure, and type of heating equipment. The variation 
caused by climate is measured in British thermal units (convertible to equiv- 
alent quantities of fuel oil, gas, etc.) and the normal number of annual degree 
days in a given city, derived from annual data published by the U.S. Weather 
Bureau. (A degree day is a unit, based upon temperature difference and 
time, which measures the difference between the average temperature for 
the day and 65° F. when the mean temperature is less than 65° F.; the number 
of degree days for any one day is equal to the number of Fahrenheit degrees 
difference between the average and 65° F.) The average number of B.t.u.’s 
required in a given city may be computed as follows: 
2-room units— 

Million of B.t.u.’s=.66 (—333.405+ 116.016 times the logarithm of the nor- 
mal number of annual degree days) 


The ) eeting of any t of heating fuel used in a given city can be deter- 
mined by converting the required number of B.t.u.’s into quantities of the 
type of fuel used. In the determination of the total amount of fuel required, 
both the average B.t.u. content and an assumed efficiency factor must be 
taken into consideration for each specified fuel. 

4 The kilowatt-hours of electricity required to operate oi] or gas heat 
equipment vary according to the amount offuel used. The average requ 
number of kilowatt-hours assumed here is .25 per therm of gas and .44 per 
gallon of fuel oil. 

5 In cities where electricity is the poeten inant type of fuel used for cooking 
and hot water heating, it was substituted for gas. he annual requirements 
are as follows: cooking, 1,080 K WH; hot water heating, 3,480 KWH. 

¢ Cost paid directly by tenants. 

7 Cost is 33.9 percent of turkish towels. 


Footnotes continued on p. 1152. 
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Taste 6. Autti Orner Goops anp Services BupGet QUANTITIES 
1. Clothing 
[Quantities of starred items vary from city to city; see explanatory notes] 
Group, item, and unit Pricing code ! Quantity 
per year 
HusBaNnpD 
Outerwear: 
ee PE iniennendnne<cdegianisierbdetement-oged 0. 11 
Jackets: 
a ee oe ee ae . 04 
ES eee I OD  anrarecentaincmmmsialweadimnne . 02 
em ndskinemadcAddininnca side ne ST ehsidliiniaitadiiadntenteinsntiethticnnwrerempehnmmeteine . 25 
Suits: 
Wool, heavyweight se rmme f Datateaeatre ae a a er eebe ee . 04 
Wool, heavyweight aes ee A-110 Reg. (A, B); A—114 Reg. (A, B)__-___-___- . 26 
Wool, Ee A-110 Reg. (A, B): 15s ee, to, 2)........<.. .14 
ae pc cccaweewecaceessu nu *\ ~ “9 eS . 01 
Wool sport coats_-_....-.-..-------------_-- Factor eannccnnnnwiis Shue Mh cess Belee . 02 
Trousers, slacks 
Ee EE ee . 24 
A Ee A-137 _ EE RET . 24 
tre eet idicciaehe wsacaialwarcemiwes SESS eye . 83 
ow ona Se ears wann decadence sa A-178 Ree. tm, ay; eraee wae. CA)... ce . 64 
irts: 
EE a ee A-200 Reg. (A); A-202 Reg. (B) ...--.---_------ 1. 50 
See See ee ee eee a 1. 02 
Sports, EE ee 8 EES A aera . 26 
Sports, cotton and other woven, and knit__.| A-216 Reg_______-_--__------__---- eee . 67 
EEE EIT TE 1S ie ee eens (?) 
Underwear, nightwear: 
Undershorts, woven*__............._..-_-___- iene: MO AM Sick cecccesan . 58 
Undershorts, knit *__________.---._.....-___. aati acnesnieredisiabamed menses sinuses 1. 00 
Re hse dedsbaccdaccsccoswewen sau RR SE See paendadee eee 1. 82 
ict esUséwedscrdccccscscusscsocoua A-220 i. SS ee Dj 
tee se sdcaseecccdacccocencscoson CET acwtG ia itvint «ccsesenceercernendidia . 04 
osiery: 
ee Sole caccnecccscescasd EE eee ers iey- rere ee mee Pe 2. 73 
CG Abb lastsntaiescccoseonscuas eel SS ee cenit abate . 66 
LT Na itcnitewacccnwatin iwdwed ra ne eummnnewaled . 29 
DMC atcdGees sicskdsrcocousscccus ee Oe ea eee . 37 
Footwear: 
Shoes 
en anncceceeweead pair___| A-~700 Reg.; A—702 Alt.; A-703 Reg__.________.- . 48 
EE ee ee os aca nceewseneeeuais 15 
CR sen e csSocetss se eink westawwwkewinueneweniinendweue< . 02 
House slippers___-...._..._______- _ oa Re ieee eee . 09 
Rubbers and ts: 
EE ee ro iretarmincmenewwadeeemaamanmenaied . 06 
Rubber boote*.................... ee id Ss abboncutde wal odoimeds: . 02 
Hats, gloves, accessories 
ats: 
EE Si ne a se pe i ikea ne a a eee ae ee eT - §1 
Gloves: 
EE i ae ees aimed . 02 
DOES, SU os cen etise ok hn nn nse cd bee earth dbkealeasaandeemeene . 46 
Accessories: 
kitties on aikiuinerdecidcouu eRe 95) SOP, Soivew ew atdadck . 34 
Peemamerehiofs... ..............5........- ee ES Oe ee eee ee Ree . 68 
ee en curou-awumGe otomeaewdewausaecarnecccauscn (3) 
pn een pm 1156, 
multiplied by the percent of all 2- and 3-room units of the budget specification 


Table 5 footnotes—Continued. 
§ Cost is 9.2 percent of itemized pomscheetd textiles. 
* Estimated cost 


in 1959 for all ci 
10 Cost is 3.7 t of itemi: wa 
11 Cost is 15.6 percent of itemized electrical applian 


12 Cost is 13.5 percent of total cost of furniture, electrical equipment, and 


3 ac naraicemmente te for tools, mending materials, and garden equipment vary 
a of d structure occupied by the family. The 1959 
dollar lowance yy famnilies occupying single unit dwellings ($4.78) was 


represented by single family units in each city. 

4 Cost is 2.8 percent of housefurnishings and equipment. 

15 Cost is 6.0 percent of furniture and equipment. 

16 Cost is 16.5 percent of itemized laundry and cleaning supplies. 

1? Cost is 31.1 percent of itemized paper supplies. 

18 ag is 8.3 percent of the total cost of laundry, cleaning, and paper 
supplies 

19 83 percent of the families were assumed to have telephone service at 
minimum cost with provision for 65 message units per month. 
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TasLe 6. Att OTHER Goops AND Services BupGer Quantit1es—Continued 
1. Clothing—Continued 
[Quantities of starred items vary from city to city; see explanatory notes] 
Group, item, and unit Pricing code ! Quantity 
per year 
Wire 
Outerwear: 
11 Coats: 
a a. Re «. shsais cxcceseies senencsaekocseehion 0. 17 
04 ES eee a PY 80x itn onttticmaanenswinnciendemtdanae . 24 
02 ~ aaa Sabesccocccccecccccceccccecooeeseu BEE 0 2thnoqenesnaersonnneneseneteth . 13 
uits: 
” WE Ciiiniicninccnay cuiegennanmenadaa A-430.1 Reg.; A-431.1 Alt.; A—435.1 Alt__...__-- oe 
04 PF cis ii cc cnnccccccenscccescasceubes BPO « cncinwnicsinwniwwssenen acess heehee -15 
26 Dresses: 
14 Bc etthie ocereuepincide cae seine PS Og So a een ion .31 
01 RI se intssineicknc unseen ite siciotneb he eee ne A-495 Reg. (A, Ni Gikiestincisteharnsclhéssc sin in aieueea ans ee . 84 
02 BR isa ns ~ Lae nem imtewcmme eaten BEE BE 0 cenewecccnesedecencasesetondiuend 1. 04 
EE ne Henttnanaae DRED 6 cnchegnitndwewenss«s.ntheed eee . 86 
24 NE ok os cS Soub nc ecncsnsenecondeeaee A-G50 AGE. ...5...5-% abi Se g-wejo dbuletghes hiciadeietabesliaatl 18 
24 Blouses: 
33 RS rs iid aod gcenenns otited ivdes Depth DR... .cnktrna----~--~ esiedinbne elena . 20 
34 ins cnn oman nnixatngnnspean eee Sere TE Hi a onc ncn ccc sense Sceee 08 
REE ROLL) SE IE IONS He Gs (?) 
50 Underwear, nightwear: 
)2 Slips: 
6 eGo acs cbcsccccecccsccsenucenes hg eR a aR ee Ta 14 
37 crag nn ee TRG vqncconsecnccocncseceencececentnges 47 
Se ea ee ema EE RG tr cation aot om iona eo owwseiainmne ne 15 
Nero mrs ee te, Seer eee Re Geese eee Se 10 
8 oo nis nnn apart peemiimineserd RAE BN 6 tncnnesd sce topeatintamans 12 
0 Panties: 
2 the ccd nel sini ra oat ter RE Bion smi eniscndnnnsanacaneenene . 89 
7 ein eee See eee PUG s seat cScevekncowastesscsees eee . 21 
4 Nightgowns and pajamas: 
ee se ee a ay 5 Nes. Sj Binieseeccinmenecstneaaamenee . 30 
3 Pcs concrete dec cnne canes ons al Min -ssebeeesbeentseraeayannmrennelen . 04 
6 re Cas ono hg cece ee sere aoe pete Sup reyes free a adhe 2 tamale Peal tec} aeotcoe . 07 
9 Hosiery: 
7 Nylon atpahings ish iactaicae tiacanigin <iiiiene neti andaatatabll pair__| A-— = ee tS 6. 02 
ME ina acecaccusscene nanos ioieenae Ciicc<d Sen we cancheebeeastrinterteseossamenenen . 12 
Footwear: 
g Shoes 
5 DE adancsccndccnsecnaneweseant do....| A-730.1 Reg.; FB-282.......... i-imnninnnaell . 61 
2 SSE ERE eee ae ae Ee ET eet ail, . 61 
9 in can aaunpeknanneeacwe i, ool kc one wae ome nmcancuidemaduneaie ae .13 
ET ne eee An EO cc ciiidiecide pinnacle 137 
B Rubbers, galoshes: 
> 8 TS CB ond DEE iccincdegup picid idee 06 
! I es a cine eeeane Sk dh oi ons bees nero lnc eeean beak 17 
Hats, gloves, accessories: 
l Hats: 
SEALE EER CLR: Pedic wean arctrmurdeciosd onan emia scours 1.2 
) Gloves: 
; Lestit....wncccccccsccccccccecs Gok: BING + whe cnctccccacccecccccuncsucdeeddandin - 13 
EE ikitdstewcguepericaneupguntiebeun pn Ee ee ee ee eee eee a 
1 CREST GOP. «oie csc ccnnsscctcencndbinnisketinwtescuaesuLedusnnededeantnn sna (*) 
pws 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 6. Aut Oruer Goons anv Services Bupcet QuaNntiITIEsS—Continued 






































1. Clothing—Continued 
(Quantities of starred items vary from city to city; see explanatory notes] 
Group. item, and unit Pricing code ! Quantity 
per year 
Croraine MaTeriaus AND CLOTHING SERVICES 
Cones: materials: 
ES es Seat ee eee, GO) cos occscceccccsccncetee UE 0. 04 
Gotten ee ee ee ee i rosa Sosscaccccecccccswwse scl 2. 71 
eee ee ee 72 
i SaPO GOO). ncnsnenenconinccsenqsasesesesscccccccsecsse- 25505 - ~~ eee (*) 
Clothing services: 
Cleaning and pressing: 
ES ee ES ee 6. 00 
MIDS orkid Sco sdécukcccscscesd eens 5. 75 
Shoe repair 
Wife: 
Lifts and heels______.___-_- ee ran FEEL. 2. 12 
EEE ee ee RE SS nee (5) 
Husband: 
~ soles and heels_-_-__-___- number-__| A-790 Reg.; A-791 Alt...._...._.___.-_-_-___-- . 69 
CMCC EeEe Se ake dbeserdlet oa casd db adddwd dd Scccccécscdcccosccccoqccceus (°) 
EE ESS, Le ee ee een ee (7) 
EE EES VE Se ye IE ere ey (8) 
2. Medical Care 
Group, item, and unit Pricing code ! Quantity 
per year 
Physicians’ visits: 
al Re aa ER AR ate a propa ele ableton i, i 3. 3 
ee ee oo ccec See cen ER ot oor S 2A SS Sr ante ke 1.3 
es enon. coldelecel coco cau cee ee iB Sas a EE SS aa eee ett 2. 6 
Specialists’ fees: 
purgeonl procedures ®____.................-..- Ree ee Agee lh eee RE Spe te . 125 
Dental care: 
EEE Sr SE ee . 258 
ne st dieones SE SE ee arene . 366 
Cleaning or examination________._._-------__- EE at eee te SO Se ae . 558 
nen ae Comer types Of services j_.............-.....-.-- ee eee eee . 818 
(visits) .1° 
Ss Pi Pht he neibebecuteeceaschandancwcsacceconscaamecnme 11 $9. 54 
Hospital services: 
i ES Re a a aa eee . 450 
i Hospital room (days) --_.-..--....-------_--- et eee ey tes 5. 380 
ice annnnwesadescenons SA BSE Bae ee lh aaNet, . 125 
EE EO EE EEE SRE EE CE ee en ne 4 $3. 36 
Neen en nn nn eee oe a nc eo adoueteccpwctemencnucan 4 $8. 40 
en cia cewenccceucscua aha as 28 ar FB-268; FB-269; FB-270; 5.4 
-120 
Nonprescription drugs 8__.____..._....-.... -_--_- M-150 ee: : eM 161 Alt; M-—170 Reg...........- 11 $14. 32 
he ee Sd i orc cue wdaccascoec ceca ccnecocccccweewueucuc- (18) 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasBize 6. Att Orner Goons anv Services BupGet QuantitT1zes—Continued 
3. Transportation 7 
Quantity per year 
Group, item, and unit Pricing code ! 
Automobile Nonautomobile 
owners owners 
Private transportation: 
Automobile: 
Replacement of automobile___-------- T-220 Reg.; FB-247__...-.-------- Se Erapisiebeucsekee 
Operating expenses: 
DS cdnccccceches NT BE wo cinco docaducsecceune eR ree Bs 
 < aaa eee NS OS eee See Litcncetandneetee 
eller ant CO RI oe a 0 Bests oniccniiiined 
Antifreeze ____......-- GERGR. <1 EPR. nati hntetinscodanmeerenene Se,  Uodtaiicernnaies aa 
Tires: 
eral terete cede Rie NM T-302 a tht a eiiedlaniarieiaen aches Fe Re 
Used or recapped _____-_-_--- PEs caGieheatiod -ottineseeeeeo< Me Nie ciple lentiateeih 
| ee Sa X_504 Tee Ds ASS PE Bye oe chy RE es Pe 
Repairs and parts__.-..._..---- T-500 Reg.; T-520 Reg.; T-530.1 Oe 
Sup.; X-505. 
Registration fees: 
ee annual...) FD-GOR« ocscwusesceuussecnnnsuneve ae 
SR onan oe Siticebacdsrndeunienekeneesie BP Baaticditetonn ice ois 
Eeipetten GiB... onc cescdecacd , TO” tpt ee aire CO UL, Belen cee A 
Operator’s permit - - - - _- ponewal -}-FO-O64s cin s casscconcccectesenas SO) 
Insurance: 
Public liability-—_ --- - 0 MS OS GS a ae ee Sg ee eee ee 
Comprehensive - - - - - - - SSE. - | SS eee CRISES IE I 
Other pereienel CONN. 2c a ahi sce cscs c cc ccc cence ccewtcwowen Fp Bsinicccctenseniipnioes 
Public transportation: 
cal: 
ene ss 3 Fs-  s+- ries Pe. >. iene ae 95. 00 208. 00 
po” CERES 2k eet age BE a, ed ie 5 2 . 60 3. 50 
Fa 0 OO. ...<+----5- BE ee ee ee eee | 265. 00 329. 00 
Moving household effects within city..| X-507--..-.....------..------.--- "$1.11 $1. 11 
4. Reading and Recreation 
Group, and item Pricing code ! Quantity 
per year 
Reading materials: 
Newspapers (subscription) ........-.---------- a aan er 1. 20 
NN en oo ocean bans Wee eis ae CD i bihancbonsstwes ano essigtin teases éeenmcnel 4 $1.24 
EEE IE TS CREE a. ee tS ee er ee nr eee os ARES 14 $7. 22 
Recreation: 
Radios, musical instruments, etc.: 
Se ee ee Stes Pater’ 8 ROS Riliecs 2220 ee ee ee . 055 
Television sets: 
IN iio: sswwUs ei nelse dl 108 Dis caesics Soden hb es tcc wegeeeness . 042 
IS Se eee R-151.1 PG se hee en ee . 028 
I inert sisneniin aiagusssinabainn aden FN te thd cette wir kant erreamamene . 020 
DINE ALA ek coe sas eS wit Site «nadie Michel dee. eu Peodnceace ds cael 4 $1, 22 
i eee, oe eee OOO Bick ones He RS 24. 28 
Other recreation: 
CRs Saks oe Pda CEEOL. Sets Bele Seen ccdccnespaknsesreeceas seebaenbiwdaeseee 14 $7. 86 
Cer Benneenee Ge SO Ut. coke a«-<nesebaneeenmen enna bets alabama eee (22) 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLeE 6. Ati OrnEeR Goons AND SERVIcEs BupGEeT QuantTiITIES—Cortinued 
5. Personal Care 
Group, item, and unit Pricing code ! Quantity 
per year 
ces: 
Husband: 
PP LCUSSuUsUSSsetSsdecseecs. 5.5. Pe rateie ce ccoccsescecscesweouveucsess 3. 49 
Oe ee (33) 
Wife: 
DONE RUS. ....................... EE eee See 1. 01 
Wave and shampoo-_-_______-___----_------_- etre a cua CERL ELSE EE CCE ee ee 3. 83 
eee net ene lame SACeul sue a See Adah wae Hwee scene eecocceseeccue eeued (34) 
Commodities: 
ie sy elie EEL ae a ae eS 52. 00 
Cleansing tissue__---------------- a ee ll EE eae) 10. 96 
ie cccnneacecesoceoses ee kB S  eaceSeCeRCeoeeooceee 20. 77 
Shaving eream.................-...-..- eS ll eee 17. 92 
EE ttc ccwneescocess--. 52 se ee SSS ey te eae ee yn len 20. 30 
Home permanent supplies--.-_---_----- ceertge to neaslasbsasceeelobenncech . 20 
eas 55a e ee le oe eek trea tan <= oss apre owns Sa snabe neces eseccseasancs 14 $6. 97 
aE ick SIE Ts Spel [hosp eh ER ey me ae a OO pe 4 $2. 00 
i Eo ran ne sos nae edae een a sola den deca dsechaewenucsonemenceces (25) 
6. Tobacco 
Item and unit Pricing code ! Quantity 
per year 
Cigarettes. --.--.------------------------ pack__/ 0-100 Reg. ; 0-104 Reg.; 0-120 Reg.; 0-121 Reg___ 72.0 
EEE ES eee See each__} 0-200 R en et er 63. 0 
EEE nee ae tl ETS LE TTL ALAA A ae 73. 4 
ee it Ren tat suebe he al thbneanem awa aicaelésoceisnwwewecadsaccsecnaméiowton (26) 
7. Gifts, Contributions, and Miscellaneous 
Group Item | Quantity 
| per year 





Gifts, contributions, miscellaneous_-_-__-..--..__--__- 





Christmas, birthday, and other gifts to persons 


5.0 percent 


outside the immediate family, contributions to of total 

church and charities, and infrequent outlays such cost of 

as legal fees, bank charges. goods and 
services. 





: 


code numbers iden’ the fi 
ee Ee teens tnaked 


a 


fc 
na 


cent; -_ wife, 1. 


F 
ae 


variations to climatic differences. 
band, 2.6 percent; and wife, 7.0 percent. 
1.3 times ny cost of itemized clothing materials. 
it of lifts and heels. 
t of half soles and heels. 
7 percent of total cost of shoe repair. 
percent of itemized clothing services, 


pu 


cations used in pricing the articles 
description of the items is available 


tage of total cost of itemized outerwear, adjusted 
due to climatic sno The percentages are as 


Pat 
of the ‘total cost of clothing, adjusted for 
he percentages are as 


This group includes 
cleaning nn blosking of hats, jewelry and watch repair, tailoring, and clothing 


in a group hospitalization insurance plan. 
services, an additional 
ded. 
4 Estimated average cost in 1959. 


8 The budget assumes 45 percent of the couples have a family membership 
In cities where plans do not 
fully cover the cost of hospital ward accommodations and specified ancillary 
owance covering the cost of these benefits is pro- 


18 Average prices for items selected to represent all types of prescriptions 
and nonprescription drugs commonly required by the family weighted b 


their relative importances in the category of therapeutic end-use in whic 


they were classified. 
16 Cost is 5.2 percent of total cost of prescriptions and drugs. 


17 The mode of transportation within metropolitan districts is related to 


automobile owners and nonowners were weighted 
tion of families: for 3 cities in the Northeast region (New York, 


location, size, and characteristics of the ommentty. ing average costs 4 
y the following 
P *hiladelp 


The average number of operations per year for an elderly man is .072; for 
an elderly woman, .053. About 60 percent of the operations among the men 
involve a genito-urinary condition, repair of hernias, or operations on the 
eye. Reduction of fractures and dislocations, operations on the eye, or 
conditions of the genito-urinary system accounted for 60 percent of the opera- 
tions among elderly women. 

10 Estimated cost is 98.6 percent of cost of fillings, extractions, and cleaning. 
4 Estimated a cost in 1959; differs from city to cit: 
uirements specified for hospital services do not apply when the cost 
of ‘thees items is covered by a hospitalization insurance plan. 


? 


and Boston) 14 percent for automobile owners, 86 percent for rca ee 
~d ome remaining 17 cities for which budget costs were computed, 22 percent 
78 percent, respectively. 

ae Cost excluded in cities with mild climate. 

19 Estimated average cost in 1959. This total varies for individual cities 
according to the differences in cost of labor and parts. 

2” The number of inspections required by law in each city. 

21 Cost is 5.7 percent of allowance for gasoline, motor oil, lubrication, tire Ss, 
batteries, and repairs. 


Footnotes continued on p. 1157 
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therefore, special attention should be given to the 
concept, definitions, and coverage of the Retired 
Couple’s Budget. It must be kept in mind that 
this budget relates not only to a specific type of 
family but also to a specified manner of living. 
Usually some adaptation of the budget is required 
before a direct comparison can be made with cur- 
rent money income ™ of individual families or 
groups of families, or other money receipts must 
be considered in the comparison. The quantities 
and kinds of goods and services which make up 
the budget provide guides for appraising the con- 
tent of the budget and establishing needs in vari- 
ous situations. For example, for some purposes, 
the cost of individual categories might prove more 
useful than the total cost of the budget. For 
others, it might be desirable to substitute home- 
owner costs for the rental housing provided by 
the budget since many older families own their 
homes; or to exclude the cost of medical care. 
The budget provides a measure of differences in 
living costs between cities, and not differences in 
prices only. In addition to differences in price 
levels, intercity indexes based on the budget reflect 
climatic or regional differences in the quantities 
and types of items required to provide the specified 
standard of living. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, in the conclusions drawn from such com- 
parisons, especially by elderly couples considering 
a change in residence after retirement. The 
relative differences in costs are those of established 
families in each city and will not reflect differences 
in cost associated with moving from one city to 


another. For example, the rental cost in this 
budget is the average for occupied dwellings of a 
defined specification and may vary considerably 
from that of dwellings available for new residents. 
Neither do the intercity indexes provide a valid 
measure of differences in living costs for home- 
owners. 

In evaluating the differences between the 1959 
costs of the revised budget and the costs of the orig- 
inal budget when last priced in these cities in 1950, 
it must be kept in mind that the 1959 costs reflect 
not only increases in prices and sales taxes, but 
also the higher standard of living provided by the 
revised list of goods and services and procedural 
changes. 

The budget has been priced only in 20 cities, 
and cost estimates are not available for other 
cities, States, nor for the United States average. 
The budget costs given in this report, therefore, 
are not representative of the costs in all large 
cities or of those in cities of other sizes and 
economic characteristics. Neither are they repre- 
sentative of costs in these 20 cities at other dates. 





12 Current money income is defined as regular income from all sources. It 
does not include inheritances, lump-sum payments from insurance or sale of 
property, or occasional gifts. 

8 For a detailed description of available data on income position of older 
persons and problems in evaluating income adequacy see, Background Paper 
on Income Maintenance prepared under direction of Planning Committee on 
Income Maintenance for the White House Conference on Aging, January 
9-12, 1961 (Washington, D.C., June 1960); Margaret 8. Gordon, Aging and 
Income Security, in Aging and Society: A Handbook of Social Gerontology 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1960); and Lenore A. Epstein, Meas- 
uring the Economic Status of the Aged, (in Proceedings of the Fifth Congress 
of International Association of Gerontology, San Francisco, Calif., Au- 
gust 1960). 





Table 6 footnotes—Continued. 


2 Cost is 21. 2 percent of annual allowance for reading materials, admissions, 
radios, television sets, and phonographs. 

% Cost is 10.1 percent of annual allowance for husband's haircuts. 

* Cost is 4.6 percent of annual allowance for itemized personal services for 
wife. 

% Cost is 14.4 percent of annual allowance for itemized commodities. 

* Cost is 3.1 percent of annual allowance for itemized tobacco products. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES: 


The basic clothing budget is the average quantity for large cities and their 
suburbs. For each city, the quantity of clothing articles specified in the 
following tabulation are adjusted upward or downward in accordance with 
local climatic conditions, on the basis of the normal number of degree days 
as published by the U.S. Weather Bureau. The tabulation shows the quan- 
tities of specified items of clothing required when the normal number of 
annual degree days average 1,400 and 7,850. (For definition of degree day, 
see footnote 3, table 5.) The quantities required for specific cities were deter- 
mined by straight-line interpolation. 


Normal num- Normal num- 








Item ber annual Item ber annual 
degree days degree days 
7,850 1,400 7,850 1,400 
Husband Wife 
[Es SP ee ree 0.19 0.02 Coat, heavyweight. 0.25 0.09 
(OS ee .05 .03 Sweater............. -16 .09 
RAE -29 .21 Dress, wool......... .38 .24 


Normal num- Normal num 





Item ber annual Item ber annual 
degree days degree days 
Husband Wife 
Suits: Other outerwear !... 1.5% 1.7% 
Wool, heavyweight es . =, | 
at ge -.----- 0.05 0.03 Hats,feltandother. 1.48 .97 
Wool, heavyweight Gloves, leather... .. -16 .09 
i cntedametened 31 .21 Gloves, other....... 9 .53 
Wool, lightweight...... .08 .20 Other accessories*.. 6.3% 7.8% 
Trousers, slacks: 
, 23 .19 
 iinscsitivcgmeadete 10 .40 
Sports shirt, wool_.......... .30 .22 
Other outerwear !__........ 1.8% 2.8% 
Undershorts, woven 3_...... 49 .67 
Undershorts, knit #......... 1.26 .74 
Undershirts #___..........-. 2.08 1.56 
Rubber boots.............-- -09 (4 
Hat, Selt.........- we . 55 47 
Gloves, dress_. .09 (4% 
Gloves, work... 2.04 ys 


Other accessories ?__._- ind, 3% 2.8 A 


1 The requirements are stated as percentages of total cost of itemized 
outerwear. 
2 The requirements are stated as percentages of the total cost of clothing. 
3 Only lightweight underwear was priced. The climatic adjustment of the 
quantities allows for substitution of heavyweight underwear in cold climates. 
a Not required in cities with normal number of annual degree days less 
than 3,000. 








Salary Determination for 
White-Collar Civil 
Servants in Great Britain 


H. M. Douty* 





WAGE AND SALARY DETERMINATION for civil serv- 
ants has become increasingly important, if only 
because of the growth in public employment. In 
the United States, for example, government employ- 
ment (Federal, State, and local) accounted during 
the first half of 1960 for 16.1 percent of all employ- 
ment in nonagricultural establishments. Of the 
average of approximately 8.5 million government 
employees during this period, 26.3 percent were in 
the Federal Service. 

In a special sense, the salary structure for gov- 
ernment employees must meet a public test of 
equity. The work of civil servants is financed, for 
the most part, out of tax revenues (that is, from 
compulsory levies on the general population). 
With respect to salary and other costs, the govern- 
ment is not subject to the pressures of market 
competition in the sale of its services. From this 
fact, in particular, arises the need for policy on 
government salaries that is responsive to the 
interest of the community in economy and effi- 
ciency in public administration. 

At the same time, government must compete 
with other employers in the labor market. If its 
functions are to be adequately performed, the 
government, as employer, must attract and retain 
a corps of employees with an immensely wide range 
of occupational skills and abilities. 

There are various policies and institutional ar- 
rangements for determination of the salaries and 
other conditions of work of civil servants. This 
article seeks to describe salary policy and the 
process of salary determination applicable to non- 
industrial (white-collar) civil servants employed by 
the Central Government of Great Britain. These 
employees, who number more than 600,000, cor- 
respond broadly to those in the Federal service in 
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the United States, whose salaries are fixed by the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and to 
employees of the postal field service.! 

British practice reflects a long, evolutionary 
development and must be understood within the 
British constitutional framework, which differs 
considerably from our own. For this and other 
reason3, it is not suggested that British experience 
has direc. relevance for the United States. On the 
other hand, the underlying problem is similar, and 
there may well be value in an understanding of the 
British approach. This account is based on inter- 
views in the spring of 1960 with British Govern- 
ment and civil service trade union officials and on 
documentary material.? 


Civil Service Salary Policy 


Over the years, a number of Royal Commissions 
have inquired into the matter of compensation 
in the civil service. The most recent, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Raymond Priestley, was 
appointed in 1953 and reported in 1955. The 
terms of reference of the Priestley Commission 
included review of the principles that should 
govern the pay of white-collar government 
employees; whether rates of pay then in force 
should be changed; and whether any changes were 
desirable in hours of work, annual leave, pensions, 
and certain other terms of employment. 

With respect to policy, the Priestley Commission 
concluded that “the primary principle of civil 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of labor 
Statistics. 

1 Classification Act and postal field service employees in the United States 
number approximately 1.5 million. Most of the remaining Federal workers 
(about 750,000) are so-called ‘‘wage board’ employees, whose pay is deter- 
mined on the basis of rates prevailing in private industry in the areas where 
they work. See Rate Setting by the Army-Air Force Wage Board (in 
Monthly Labor Review, October 1958, pp. 1107-1112), and The Government’s 
Industrial Employees: I—Extent of Employment, Status, Organization, and 
Ii—Consultation, Bargaining, and Wage Determination (in Monthly Labor 
Review, January 1954, pp. 1-6, and March 1954, pp. 249-256, respectively). 

2 The author is most grateful for the courtesy and helpfulness of Mr. R. A. 
Hayward, Secretary-General, Staff Side, National Whitley Council for the 
Civil Service; Mr. K. E. Couzens, H. M. Treasury; Mr. F, A. Adams, Director, 
Civil Service Pay Research Unit; Mr. J. L. Williams, General Secretary, 
Society of Civil Servants; Mr. G. F. Green, General Secretary, Civil Service 
Clerical Association; Mr. 8. Mayne, General Secretary, Institution of Pro- 
fessional Civil Servants; Mr. M. O. Tinniswood, Assistant Secretary, General 
Post Office; Mr. R. G. Smith, General Secretary, Union of Post Office 
Workers. Needless to say, the author is solely .esponsible for any deficiencies 
the article may possess. 

3 In Great Britain, the Royal Commission has proved a most useful device 
for the investigation of problems of broad public concern and for the 
formulation of policy proposals. A Royal Commission consists of a group of 
distinguished citizens appointed by the Crown; it has specific terms of refer- 
ence and extensive powers of investigation, and its Report is presented to 
Parliament. 
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service pay is fair comparison with the current 
remuneration of outside staffs employed on 
broadly comparable work, taking account of 
differences in other conditions of service.” * A 
secondary principle involved internal salary rela- 
tionships. The Commission held that “vertical 
relativities [i.e., pay relationships among grades 
within a particular class of work] must be an 
important factor in supplementing fair compari- 
sons since the latter alone cannot afford sufficient 
guidance in settling in detail rates of pay through- 
out the civil service.” ® However, the Commission 
also stated that “if vertical relativities in other 
comparable employments should change to the 
disadvantage (or advantage) of middle and higher 
level staff, then our primary principle would 
require that this development should be reflected 
in the civil service.’ ° 

The Commission suggested that less attention 
be paid to horizontal relativities (pay relation- 
ships between different types of work presumed to 
involve equal difficulty or responsibility) than to 
vertical relativities. In the Commission’s view, it 
is “essential that changes in the relative value of 
different occupations or professions outside the 
Service should be reflected inside the Service. 
If this were not so, rates inside the Service might 
well tend to get seriously out of line with those 
outside, and the principle of fair comparison would 
be violated.” ” 

The Commission went into considerable detail 
concerning its views on the application of the 
principle of fair comparison. For example, it 
recognized that a considerable dispersion of rates 
for any particular occupation would exist in out- 
side employment, and recommended that com- 
parison of salary rates and other conditions of 
employment be made with “good employers” 


‘ Report, Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 1953-55 (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, November 1955, Cmd. 9613), p. 25. 

5 Tbid., p. 30. 

* Ibid. 

1 Tbid., p. 31. 

* Ibid., p. 45. 

* Report, Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 1929-31 (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1931, Cmd. 3909). 

” For example, the conclusion of the Tomlin Commission (par. 308) was 
“that broad general comparisons between classes in the Service and outside 
occupations are possible and should be made.”” The view, difficult to inter- 
pret, was also expressed that in making such comparisons “the state should 
take a long view. Civil Service remuneration should reflect what may be 
described as the long-term trend, both in wage levels and in the economic 
condition of the country. We regard it as undesirable that the conditions of 
service of civil servants when under review should be related too closely to 
factors of a temporary or passing character.” 


rather than with a representative sample of all 
employers. It was suggested, on this basis, that 
the proper comparisons should then relate to 
median rates. Moreover, the Commission felt 
that, wherever possible, rates of pay should be 
adjusted to reflect the value of those supple- 
mentary benefits (e.g., pensions) susceptible to 
quantification. Additionally, unquantifiable fac- 
tors should be taken into general account in 
arriving at salary decisions for civil servants.*® 

Actually, the policy recommendations of the 
Priestley Commission did not represent a sharp 
break with the past. The basic principle of com- 
parison with outside pay had been recognized by 
earlier Commissions (e.g., the 1929 Tomlin Com- 
mission®) and, at least for the lower grades, had 
figured in civil service pay determination to the 
extent that the unions concerned and the Treasury 
could assemble relevant data on compensation in 
outside employment. It does appear, however, 
that the Priestley Commission provided more 
specific guidelines to policy. And it did propose, 
for the first time, a formal procedure for develop- 
ing information on outside salaries and related 
benefits. This proposal resulted in the creation 
of the Civil Service Pay Research Unit, which is 
considered at a later point. 


Procedures for Salary Determination 


The salaries of all but the highest levels of 
nonindustrial civil servants in Great Britain are 
determined essentially through collective bargain- 
ing, with resort to arbitration in case of failure to 
agree. 

It is estimated that 90 percent of British Gov- 
ernment white-collar employees (including postal 
workers) are organized in staff associations, many 
of which are affiliated with the Trades Union 
Congress. Civil service unions in Great Britain 
typically cater for particular grades or classes of 
employees with generally common interests. 
Among the major associations are the Union of 
Post Office Workers, the Civil Service Clerical 
Association, the Institution of Professional Civil 
Servants, and the Society of Civil Servants (for 
the executive class). These and a number of 
other unions have been accorded the status of 
“recognized associations.” When a union has 
been granted this status, it may take part in dis- 
cussions, negotiations, agreements, and arbitra- 
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tions which affect the staff it represents." Until 
recognized, a union cannot take any part in 
negotiations. Actually, the British civil service 
is so strongly organized that no unrecognized 
staff association was known to exist at the time 
this article was prepared. 

Machinery for consultation and negotiation for 
the nonindustrial civil service as a whole is pro- 
vided by the National Whitley Council for the 
Civil Service.” This joint body, established in 
1919, is composed of representatives of the 
Official side, chiefly heads of departments with a 
Treasury official typically as chairman, and of 
the Staff side. Of the 26 present members of 
the Staff side, 20 are full-time trade union officials 
and 6 are still in the civil service. 

In terms of its constitution, the functions of 
the National Whitley Council include ‘‘deter- 
mination of the general principles governing 
conditions of service, e.g., recruitment, hours, 
promotion, discipline, tenure, remuneration and 
superannuation.” It was, appropriately, the 
National Council that considered and acted upon 
the recommendations of the Priestley Commission. 
In the spring of 1956, a statement by the Official 
and Staff side members was issued indicating the 
extent to which agreement had been reached on 
the Commission’s recommendations.'* Although 
the wording of this document clearly reflects the 
give-and-take to be anticipated in any agreed 
statement by the two sides immediately con- 
cerned on the broad questions at issue, the area 
of agreement was, in fact, quite substantial. 

With respect to salaries, the National Council 
acts directly only on general claims for pay adjust- 
ment. It does not become involved in pay 
claims affecting individual grades or classes in the 
civil service. However, the National Council, 
through a steering committee, does exercise super- 
vision over the work of the Civil Service Pay 
Research Unit, which, as shown later, conducts 
surveys for use in negotiations relating to particu- 
lar jobs or job classes. 

A general, evaluated salary structure, such as 
exists in the United States under the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, is not found in Great 
Britain. The British civil service consists of a 
large number of grades (some of which are linked 
vertically or horizontally) that can be considered 
quite separately for pay purposes. Some grades 


(so-called Treasury grades) cut across depart- 
mental lines; other grades (e.g., factory inspectors) 
are found only in a particular department. 

In the United States, salary adjustments for 
white-collar civil servants are typically general in 
character, although not necessarily uniform among 
pay grades in either absolute or percentage terms, 
In Great Britain, adjustments.may also be cen- 
trally determined. The most recent such adjust- 
ment was in December 1958, when a general 
3.5-percent increase was agreed to by the Official 
and Staff sides of the National Whitley Council. 
It should be noted that the Priestley Commission 
had urged that general adjustments be used only 
in periods of sharp economic change. The Com- 
mission stated that “at times of unusually marked 
and rapid rises for falls] in wages and salaries 
outside the Service a central settlement covering 
all the lower and middle ranks of the Service is 
the best arrangement.”’ 

A salary claim can also be advanced for a par- 
ticular grade or class of civil servants by an 
appropriate union. A claim presumably will not 
be made unless the union concerned feels that it 
has a substantive case either on the basis of fair 
comparison or internal relativities. The strength 
of this case will then be tested in collective 
bargaining, with the Management side being 
represented either by the Treasury or, if the case 
involves a grade confined to a particular depart- 
ment, by the appropriate officials of the depart- 
ment concerned. If the claim requires a survey 
by the Civil Service Pay Research Unit, final 
negotiations will not begin until survey results 
are made available. If agreement is reached to 
increase salaries, the higher rates will be put into 
effect as of a date which is also subject to 
negotiation and agreement. 

If agreement cannot be reached by negotiation, 
and if the union still believes that it has a viable 
case, recourse can be had to the Civil Service 


11 For an account of collective bargaining and consultative arrangements 
affecting nonindustrial civil servants, see Staff Relations in the Civil Service 
(London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1957). For a most useful history of union- 
ism among British civil service clerical personnel, see B. V. Humphreys, 
Clerical Unions in the Civil Service (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1958). See 
also V. L. Allen, Trade Unions and the Government (London, Longsman, 
Green and Co., 1960), ch. IV. 

12 Whitley Councils also exist in the various departments, and even in 
smaller organizational units. The departmental and office councils do not 


become involved in pay claims. 
18 Whitley Bulletin, Royal Commission Supplement, April 1956. 
4 Report, Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 1953-55, op. cit., p. 48. 
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Arbitration Tribunal."* The existence of arbi- 
tration machinery lends substance to the collective 
bargaining aspect of British civil service salary 
determination.’® Arbitration can relate to a 
general pay claim or to a claim involving a par- 
ticular civil service grade or class. There is an 
upper salary limit attached to the arbitration 
arrangement; this figure is now approximately 
£2,500, just above the level of the grade of Prin- 
cipal. The proportion of civil servants in grades 
above the arbitration salary bar is quite small. 

The Priestley Commission gave special atten- 
tion to the problem of the remuneration of the 
top grades of civil servants.'’ It recommended 
that a small standing committee of distinguished 
citizens be appointed to advise the Government 
on this question. Such a committee, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Coleraine, was appointed by 
the Prime Minister on February 7, 1957.'* The 
Coleraine Committee is empowered to perform its 
advisory function either at the request of the 
Government or on its own initiative. It should 
be noted that staff associations representing the 
highest levels in the civil service do not have 
direct access to the Committee; however, such 
associations may continue, as in the past, to 
present salary claims to the Treasury. An unre- 
solved claim may provide an occasion for Com- 
mittee action. Similarly, the Committee may 
have occasion to consider the situation of these 
grades in the event of a general settlement, or a 
round of settlements applicable to the lower and 
middle grades of the civil service. 

From a public standpoint, the Treasury clearly 
plays a crucial role in the process of salary adjust- 
ment broadly outlined above. For civil service 
grades that cut across departmental lines, the 
Treasury directly bargains for the Government as 
employer. For departmental grades, the Treas- 





18 The present civil service arbitration arrangements date from 1925, with 
various modifications since that time. The membership of the Arbitration 
Tribunal consists of an impartial chairman and panels of members, appointed 
for 2-year terms, from the Official and Staff sides. Recourse to the Civil 
Service Arbitration Tribunal is also open to the Treasury or the departments, 

16 Strikes by civil servants are not illegal; they do, however, constitute 
offenses subject to disciplinary measures and are not, in fact, engaged in. 

1 Report, Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 1953-55, op. cit., pp. 
88-91. 

1 Whitley Bulletin, March 1957, p. 40. 

” Leslie Williams, Executive Class Pay Settlement (in Civil Service 
Opinion, Journal of the Society of Civil Servants, London, January 1960, 
p. 6). 

® Report, Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 1953-55, op. cit., pp. 
35-41. 


ury is undoubtedly closely consulted by the 
responsible departmental officials before any con- 
cession is made. If collective bargaining over 
Government salaries is to work in the public 
interest, the Treasury must be a tough bargainer. 
In arbitrations, it must present its case strongly 
before the Arbitration Tribunal. At the same 
time, it must be prepared to concede adjustments 
warranted by salary policy and the needs of the 
Service. 

Treasury officials, who are also civil servants, 
must sometimes act for the Government in cases 
involving their own grades. A union official, in 
describing an important recent settlement, wrote: 


The Treasury team is a formidable combination. The 
Top Brass were well served (too well from our stand- 
point) by a bunch of enthusiastic Society [of Civil Servants] 
members whose job it was to do themselves down. I 
remarked on one occasion to one of the backroom boys 
that certain information was favorable. ‘In your favor, 
not ours, I’m afraid,” he replied, oblivious of the fact 
that he was a member of the grade concerned. Every 
inch a Treasury official! 


Civil Service Pay Research Unit 


There is probably no satisfactory mechanical 
way to implement a policy of “fair comparison” 
of civil service and outside salaries. There are 
various possible approaches, all involving judg- 
ment at various stages in the procedure. The 
approach adopted in any particular country will 
depend, perhaps to a major extent, upon the 
institutional setting within which civil service 
salaries are determined. The approach even 
within a country may differ from time to time, 
depending, for example, on the rapidity of change 
in the economy generally. 

By its nature, ‘fair comparison’? implies the 
existence of some sort of organized body of 
knowledge of salaries in outside employment. 
This knowledge has then to be applied in the 
process of salary determination. The acqui- 
sition of a consistent body of salary information 
is never a simple undertaking. As pointed out 
earlier, the Priestley Commission recommended 
the formation of a research unit to undertake 
surveys of salaries and related conditions of work 
in outside employment.” A description of the 
work of this unit, and the application of its 
survey results, throws great light on the process 
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of civil service salary determination in Great 
Britain. 

The recommendation to establish a research 
unit was agreed to by the National Whitley 
Council in April 1956. In consequence, the 
Civil Service Pay Research Unit, organizationally 
independent of any existing Government agency, 
was formed in September, its director being 
appointed by the Prime Minister. A _ special 
committee of the National Whitley Council, 
termed the Steering Committee, was set up to 
give general direction and guidance to the Unit.” 

The Unit has two particular functions: (1) To 
establish job comparability, insofar as possible, 
between the civil service occupations for which a 
survey is being made and jobs in outside em- 
ployment; and (2) to record the pay and con- 
ditions of service for jobs regarded as comparable. 


Job Comparability. When a survey is decided 
upon, the Unit first makes a detailed examination 
of the duties and responsibilities of the job (or 
jobs) in question within the civil service. This 
appears typically to involve job analysis at first- 
hand, supplementing review of civil service job 
descriptions. The next task is to determine which 
outside jobs can appropriately be used for com- 
parison. This task can be fairly readily per- 
formed where identical or closely similar work is 
carried on outside the civil service (e.g., typing 
and secretarial work). The problem is much 
more difficult, of course, where this is not the 
case. Consideration was given by the Unit to 
the use of some type of formal job evaluation 
technique, as had been suggested by the Royal 
Commission, but this approach was rejected as 
impractical. 

The procedure adopted by the Pay Research 
Unit can best be described in the words of its 
1958 Annual Report (pp. 5-6), as follows: 

In the absence of any system of analysis of a general 
character which would enable us to make comparisons of 
jobs of different kinds with the necessary precision and 
objectivity to carry conviction, we have come to rely 
fundamentally on what we call “functional comparison.” 
We seek in outside organizations for those functions 
having some similarity to Civil Service work. Where the 
civil servants and their outside analogues are both en- 
gaged in the performance of a function directed to similar 
aims and using similar methods, the basis for comparison 
is clear and convincing, and the task resolves itself into an 
examination and comparison of duties and responsibilities 


at different levels. This method of comparison is readily 
applied, and indeed no other method is considered, when 
there is a very close correspondence of function within and 
outside the service... 

Within the field of executive work, we have been able to 
apply the same methods. Officers in the same Civil] 
Service grade may be carrying out widely differing func- 
tions, such as audit, local office management, purchasing, 
stores management, staff inspection or accounting. We 
do not need to concern ourselves with the relative valu- 
ation of these different functions implied by the Civil 
Service grading system. We are only concerned to be able 
to identify similar functions in outside employment which 
will enable us to make comparisons of similar work. It is, 
of course, true that we rarely find in outside employment 
a mirror reflection of Civil Service jobs, but so long as 
there is a sufficient core of similarity in the work being 
performed to provide a self-evident standard against which 
points of difference can be noted, useful comparisons are 
possible. 


Method of Reporting. It is the sole responsi- 
bility of the Pay Research Unit to determine 
which outside jobs are comparable with the civil 
service jobs for which a survey is being made. 
This determination is made separately for each 
company or other reporting unit included in a 
survey. A survey report will contain, company 
by company, a detailed analysis of the job or 
jobs considered comparable, including, where 
necessary, an account of work organization so that 
the jobs can be positioned more precisely. A 
specific statement is made with reference to com- 
parability between the outside and the civil serv- 
ice job; for example, a large company may have 
three grades or levels of auditor, one of which 
may be deemed comparable with the civil service 
job in question. 

For a job determined to be comparable, rates of 
pay in effect are given. This information again 
is shown on an individual company basis. Infor- 
mation on rates of pay is followed by detailed 
information on other terms of employment, such 
as hours of work, overtime, vacation leave, sick 
leave, pension schemes, travel allowances, lunch- 
eon vouchers, and any other items that appear 
to represent employee compensation. The infor- 
mation on supplementary benefits is presented in 
the form of descriptions of practices, without any 
attempt at quantification.” 


% Annual Report, 1957, Civil Service Pay Research Unit (London, H.M 
Stationery Office, 1958), p. 3. 
33 Quantification is attempted by the bargainers 
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Although each survey is confined to compara- 
tively few companies or other employing units, 
the survey reports tend to be voluminous. This 
reflects the company-by-company method of pres- 
entation and the amount of detail on job matching 
and conditions of work shown for each company. 
The reports are not available for public distribu- 
tion; they are made available only to representa- 
tives of the staff associations and the Treasury or 
department in particular negotiations. The sur- 
vey reports do not identify the companies included. 

These reports are not statistical studies in any 
formal sense of the term. They do not represent 
samples of any defined universe; the data collected 
are not subject at any level to aggregation. The 
employing units to be studied in any particular 
survey are determined jointly, if possible, by the 
union and official representatives concerned, 
although in some cases considerable discretion on 
this point is given to the Pay Research Unit. 
The respondents may be private firms, segments 
of nationalized industries, or local government 
authorities; it is not unusual to find all three 
sectors of empioyment represented in a particular 
survey. The Unit has no authority to compel 
employers to cooperate, and refusals do occur. 
On the whole, however, the level of cooperation 
appears to be satisfactory. 


Use of Survey Data for Pay Determination 


In the 3 years ending December 31, 1959, the 
Civil Service Pay Research Unit completed 35 
survey reports, each covering either a specific 
occupation or a family of jobs. In addition, a 
number of special reports were prepared from 
information already on hand. One of the func- 
tions of the Steering Committee of the National 
Whitley Council is to determine the priority given 
to various surveys. Throughout 1957 and part 
of 1958, the Pay Research Unit was occupied with 
a series of studies relating to post office jobs (in 
Great Britain, the postal service includes telephone 
and telegraph services also). The reason for this 
was that the Priestley Commission, in its 1955 
Report, made specific recommendations for salary 
revision for sectors of the nonindustrial civil service 
other than the post office. 


® See Annual Reports for 1957, 1958, and 1959, Civil Service Pay Research 
Unit. 


The studies undertaken by the Pay Research 
Unit vary greatly in occupational scope and num- 
ber of civil servants involved. The dimensions 
of some studies are quite narrow. For example 
one survey related to the pay and other conditions 
of work of public house managers in private em- 
ployment. For some historical reason, a small 
number of public houses (bars) in the town of 
Carlisle are under state management. Another 
survey related to artificial eye fitters and makers 
and still another to custodians of ancient monu- 
ments. On the other hand, one survey of major 
proportions related to the executive class in the 
civil service, an important group of employees 
exercising, at various levels, a great variety of 
managerial functions. 

The executive class pay settlement, covering 
approximately 50,000 employees, on which agree- 
ment was reached on January 11, 1960, can be 
used to illustrate broadly the nature of the survey 
and negotiating procedure. The Society of Civil 
Servants, the union concerned, requested in July 
1957 that salary adjustment be considered. 
Because members of the executive class are em- 
ployed throughout the Government service, the 
Treasury represented the Government as em- 
ployer. Discussions were held between Treasury 
and union representatives on the nature and scope 
of the survey to be conducted. An agreed re- 
quest for a survey went to the Pay Research Unit 
in October 1957, and work actually began in 
January 1958. The final report was not completed 
until July 1959, although certain installments 
were made available earlier to the negotiating 
parties. The survey report, though relating to a 
comparatively small number of firms or other 
employing units, was quite voluminous because of 
the amount of detail developed. 

When survey results became available, a work- 
ing party of Treasury and union representatives 
was set up to summarize the data in a form suitable 
for use in final negotiations. No less than 26 
joint meetings were required for this purpose. 
The working party completed its task in November 
1959 and, as previously noted, an agreed settle- 
ment was reached in January 1960. The settle- 
ment was retroactive to October 1, 1958. If a 
negotiated settlement had not been reached, the 
case could have been taken to the Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal with respect to grades up to 
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Chief Executive (equivalent to Principal in the 
administrative class). In this event, any offers 
made “without prejudice” by the Treasury in 
negotiations could have been withdrawn. In a 
few instances, civil service arbitration awards 
have been below offers made in negotiation. 


The Question of Funds 


American readers may well ask how, in the 
British system, funds can be assured to meet the 
cost of negotiated pay settlements or arbitration 
awards. Just as with Congress in this country, 
Parliament in Great Britain must authorize the 
expenditure of public funds. Unlike the situation 
in the United States, however, the Government 
of the day in Great Britain always has a parlia- 
mentary majority. Refusal of Parliament to 
support a request for funds, either in the regular 
or a supplementary budget, would lead to the 
fall of the Government. 

When civil service arbitration was agreed to in 
1925, the pledge was given in a Treasury circular 
that “subject to the overriding authority of 
Parliament the Government will give effect to 
the awards of the Court.” The qualification 
(“subject to the overriding authority of Parlia- 
ment”) was inserted to preserve the constitutional 
supremacy of Parliament and remove the possi- 
bility of a Government defeat there. In effect, 
the pledge meant that the Government would not 
itself propose to Parliament that an award, once 
made, be rejected. 


Conclusion 


This description of policy and procedure for 
salary determination for nonindustrial civil serv- 
ants in Great Britain is severely summary; 
perhaps enough has been said, however, to provide 
a view of the essential characteristics of the 
system. 

In terms of policy, the major test of equity is 
sought in the doctrine of “fair comparison” 
between salaries for grades and classes in the civil 
service and, to the extent that they can be iden- 
tified, their outside counterparts. A secondary 
principle involves salary relationships (relativi- 
ties) within the civil service. 

Procedurally, salaries for the lower and middle 
grades of the civil service are determined through 


_———_. 


collective bargaining and arbitration. Salaries 
for higher grade civil servants are fixed in light of 
the recommendations of a disinterested committee. 
A recent and most important innovation has been 
provision for a factfinding agency to assemble 
information for negotiating purposes. Although 
emphasis is placed on settlements relating to 
particular grades or classes, machinery also exists 
through the National Whitley Council for the 
Civil Service for centrally determined adjust- 
ments for lower and middle grade employees. 

A few concluding observations may be in order: 

1. The mechanics of pay determination in the 
British civil service reflect the growth of unionism 
among Government employees and the willingness 
of the Government to help devise formal consulta- 
tive and negotiating machinery, including pro- 
vision for arbitration. These arrangements have 
been made to fit into the constitutional framework 
of British democracy. They represent a long and 
continuing process of development; the fact that 
they are viable testifies to the good sense and 
maturity of both sides. 

2. On the side of the Government, the role of 
the Treasury is crucial. A system of collective 
bargaining cannot work adequately (in either 
public or private employment) without strength 
on both sides. The Treasury, representing the 
Government as employer, has the duty of protect- 
ing the public against excessive pay claims, while, 
at the same time, sanctioning pay adjustments 
fair to employees and necessary in terms of the 
recruitment and retention of personnel. 

3. A useful measure of flexibility in pay setting 
appears to adhere to the British system. Dif- 
ferential pay adjustments for particular jobs or 
job classes to reflect labor market conditions 
probably can be more readily effected than in an 
evaluated job structure.“ However, adjustment 
to outside rates on a job-by-job basis, or even for a 
series of related jobs, often presents difficult 
technical problems, especially where outside coun- 
terparts cannot readily be identified. The process 
inevitably is time consuming. As in any system, 
internal pay relationships somehow have to be 
taken into account. 


% The term “evaluated job structure” is used here in the sense of a system 
in which all jobs are slotted into a limited number of pay grades, all jobs within 
a given grade being presumed of equal worth. In the United States, this 


function is performed for Federal classified personnel by the Civil Service 
Commission. 
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4. The establishment of the Civil Service Pay 
Research Unit reflected the need for an impartial 
factfinding agency to assist in implementing the 
policy of “fair comparison.” The data developed 
by the Pay Research Unit provide a fund of 
information for use by the bargainers or arbitrators 
in the making of final pay determinations. By 
the end of 1960, after approximately 4 years of 
existence, the Unit will have completed surveys 
relating (either directly or by extension) to sub- 
stantially all grades in the civil service. The 
question of the precise nature of the work to be 
undertaken by the Unit from this point on is now 
under consideration. 

5. The growth of public employment during the 
past two decades, together with the dynamics of 


5 See forthcoming BLS Bull. 1286, National Survey of Professional, Ad- 
ministrative, Technical and Clerical Pay, Winter 1959-60 (1960). 


economic development, have stimulated interest 
in the systematic collection of information on 
compensation in outside employment for use in 
the appraisal and adjustment of government sala- 
ries. This is evident in the United States and 
Canada, as well as in Great Britain. The form 
that this activity takes depends in considerable 
measure upon the nature of particular govern- 
mental salary structures and the procedures for 
their adjustment. The British approach has been 
described in this article. In the United States, 
the approach can best be characterized as a broad 
statistical inquiry designed to throw light on the 
general structure and trend of salary rates in 
outside employment. These ends are sought 
through an annual survey of salaries in pro- 
fessional, administrative, technical, and clerical 
occupations so defined as to provide comparisons 
with specific Federal pay grades.” 





Special Labor Force Reports 


Eprtor’s Norr.—This article is one of a series of reports on special labor force 
subjects formerly covered in Series P-50 of the Bureau of the Census Current 
Population Reports. Reprints of this article, including additional detailed 
tables, are available upon request to the Bureau or to any of its regional 
offices (listed on the inside front cover of this issue). 





Growth and Characteristics of 
the Part-Time Work Force 


RoBERT L. STEIN AND JANE L. MEREDITH* 


THE MONTHLY suRVEYs of the population’s em- 
ployment status, conducted since March 1940, 
have revealed the presence of a large and grow- 
ing number of part-time workers in the American 
labor force. In May 1960, there were some 12% 
million workers who for a wide variety of reasons 
were on part time. They constituted nearly one- 
fifth of the 67 million employed in that month. 

Part-time employment has been growing at a 
faster rate than full-time employment, and this 
trend is expected to continue in the coming decade. 
This will reflect the dramatic influx of young 
persons into the labor force and the continuing 
uptrend of married women in the labor force. At 
the same time, rates of part-time employment will 
probably experience a gradual but persistent rise. 

The purpose of this article is a detailed analysis 
of three aspects of part-time employment: (1) 
the techniques and problems of measurement of 
part-time employment; (2) the recent trends in 
part-time and full-time employment;'! and (3) the 
characteristics of part- and full-time workers. 

The pertinent statistical data were compiled by 
the Bureau of the Census in regular monthly 
surveys of the labor force. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which is now responsible for the analy- 
sis and publication of labor force data, has 
sponsored these surveys since July 1959.? 

The statistics on full- and part-time workers 
relate to employed civilians 14 years of age and 
over living in the United States. The data are 
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based on personal interviews in a scientifically 
selected sample of households distributed through- 
out the country. Because of sampling variability, 
small changes or differences should be treated with 
caution.® 


Measurement of Part- and Full-Time Work 


Employed persons, as defined in labor force sur- 
veys, consist of (1) those who did any work during 
a specified calendar week (1 hour or more if for 
pay or profit, 15 hours or more if on an unpaid 
basis in a family enterprise) and (2) those who 
had jobs but were not at work during the specified 
week because of bad weather, illness, vacation, 
strikes, or other temporary reasons. The em- 
ployed actually at work are also divided into those 
who worked full time and those who worked part 
time during the survey week. A full-time work- 
week has been arbitrarily defined as 35 hours or 
more. While full time has a somewhat different 
meaning in each industry, the scheduled work- 
week in most industries is at least 35 hours, and 
for the purpose of identifying various classes of 





"Of the Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

1 An analysts of recent trends in full-time year-round employment will 
appear in an article by Sophia Cooper, Work Experience of the Population 
in 1959, which is scheduled for the December 1960 issue of the Review. 

2 Statistical information on full- and part-time workers from March 1940 
to June 1959 may be found in the Census Bureau publications on the labor 
force—The Annual Report on the Labor Force, The Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force (Series P-57), and the supplementary reports Series P-50. 
Since July 1959, similar data have been published by the BLS in Employ- 
ment and Earnings, the Monthly Report on the Labor Force, and the Special 
Labor Force Reports Series. 

3 Fora more complete description of procedures and techniques, see Explan 
atory Notes in each issue of the BLS monthly publication Employment and 
Earnings. 

4 In the labor force survey, hours of work are reported for each person who 
did any work during the survey week. The question relates to hours 
actually worked rather than hours scheduled or hours paid for. 
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part-time workers, an upper limit of 34 is probably 
satisfactory. 

However, a simple dichotomy of those at work 
into full- and part-time classes is not entirely 
satisfactory as a tool of labor force analysis. It 
is also necessary to distinguish several major types 
of part-time workers, each with a very different 
importance from the standpoint of economic an- 
alysis. This objective led to the addition of two 
questions to the monthly labor force schedule * 
asking (1) whether persons who worked 1 to 34 
hours during the survey week usually work 35 
hours or more, and (2—a) if “Yes,” what was the 
reason they worked less than 35 hours during the 
survey week, or (2-b) if “No,” what was the reason 
they usually worked less than 35 hours. These 
questions are designed to identify those whose 
hours are brief because of (a) temporary nonecon- 
omic factors, (b) personal choice or unavailabil- 
ity for full-time work, and (c) underemployment. 

In any month, a sizable number of workers who 
are normally scheduled for full time, work less 
than 35 hours during the survey week, although 
they are not part-time workers in any real sense. 
They are not scheduled for part time by their 
employers; neither do they choose to work part 
time. Legal holidays, bad weather, brief illnesses, 
or other temporary events in the survey week 
account for their part-time status. Their actual 
number of hours worked does have significance 
in measuring aggregate labor input, but in most 
respects they can be regarded as full-time workers. 

Typical major events that affected the size of 
this group were the Labor Day holiday in Sep- 
tember 1959, the beginning of the steel strike in 
the middle of the July 1959 survey week, the bliz- 
zards of March 1960, and the flu epidemics of 
recent years. The resulting statistics are not sub- 
ject to the usual seasonal adjustment procedures. 
Moreover, annual averages as well as the monthly 
figures will be distorted if such an event occurs 
in the survey week. While the workers affected 
would appear in the 1-34 hours category in any 
distributions by actual hours of work, they should 
be regarded as full-time workers for the purpose 
of analyzing trends in full- and part-time employ- 
ment. 


‘The monthly questions relating to part-time work have been in use since 
May 1955; similar information was collected intermittently in the labor force 
survey during the 10-year period prior to May 1955, using a slightly different 
approach. The series of data may be regarded as comparable since 1949, 


In tables 3 and 4 of this article, such workers are 
included among those on “full-time schedules.” 
Elsewhere in this article, distortions of the overall 
trends are minimized by presenting historical 
comparisons for the month of May. There are no 
important holidays in May, there have been no 
major strikes in May in recent years, the weather 
is generally good, and illness is at a low level in 
that month. Moreover, May precedes the peak 
vacation season and is very close to the annual 
average in terms of the levels of labor force and 
employment. While it is not necessarily the most 
representative month in all industries (in terms of 
an average of seasonal peaks and troughs), it is 
probably less subject to random distortions than 
any other month. 

The largest group of part-time workers (7.8 
million, or 63 percent of the total on part time in 
May 1960) are those regularly working less than 
35 hours by choice. This group is composed 
largely of housewives and students who are un- 
available for full-time work because of other de- 
mands. It also includes semiretired persons and 
others who report that they cannot or prefer not 


Change in Civilian Labor Force, by Age and Sex, 
May 1955-May 1960 
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to work full time because of ill health or partial 
disability. These reasons are commonly con- 


sidered voluntary and noneconomic in the sense | 


that they do not reflect the economy’s ability to 
provide full-time work for those who want it. 

The third major group of part-time workers are 
those suffering from underemployment in the 
sense that they do not have as much work as they 
would like. This component of the employed 
total has been a source of controversy ever since 
the inception of the present labor force surveys in 
1940. Some analysts have felt that this group 
more properly belongs among the unemployed, or 
that the hours of work lost should be converted 
to an estimated number of unemployed persons. 
Others have called for a third major classification 
within the labor force—the partially employed 
or partially unemployed. 

The initial policy objective of the labor force 
survey was to provide a measure of the number of 
additional jobs needed in the economy to absorb 
the unemployed. Including as unemployed those 
persons who already have jobs, no matter how in- 
adequate their hours or earnings might be, would 
presumably have detracted from the usefulness 
and clarity of the data. Although the basic con- 
cepts have not been modified, it has become pos- 
sible to identify separately that component of the 
part-time work force which is underemployeds 
These are the workers on part time for ‘economic 
reasons”; they would be on full time except for 
dislocations in the economy. 

Included among the underemployed are the 
following: (a) regular full-time workers whose 
hours were cut because of slack work, shortages of 


TaBLe 1. Fouti- anp Part-Time EMPLOYMENT, BY TYPE 
or Inpustry, May or 1950, 1955, anp 1960 


[Millions of workers] 

















With a job Employed— 
Type of industry Total but not 
employed | at work 
Full time | Part time 
All industries: 
Dbiintseddseniasowernce 67.2 2.1 52.7 12.4 
EE See 62. 5 1.8 51.0 9.7 
ca 59.5 1.5 49.0 9.0 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Tl ispcabetenagequaecwss 61.4 2.0 48.6 10.8 
(eS 55.5 1.6 45.8 8.1 
il ivtninianiducdireaatebyticted 51.4 1.3 43.0 7.1 
Agriculture 
SS EE 5.8 1 4.1 1.6 
Ee 7.0 2 5.2 1.6 
Sinsitehatitinebenancee 8.1 2 6.0 1.9 








materials, or repairs to plant or equipment; (b) 
regular full-time workers whose job ended or be- 
gan during the survey week (job turnover, some 
of which might be voluntary); (c) regular part- 
time workers who could find only a part-time job 
or a series of jobs that added up to less than a full 
week; and (d) regular part-time workers who used 
to work full time but who have remained on short 
hours for such a long time that they no longer can 
say that they usually work full time. 

Groups (a) and (b) together are designated in the 
labor force reports as ‘usually work full time, on 
part time for economic reasons.” They mainly 
include industrial workers, and changes in their 
numbers move with changes in economic condi- 
tions. Groups (c) and (d) are designated as “usually 
work part time for economic reasons.” They in- 
clude mainly trade and service workers. The 
size of the latter group is much slower to react to 
overall changes in the level of business activity. 

The final major problem in the analysis of full- 
and part-time employment is the treatment of 
employed persons with a job but not at work. 
Earlier studies have shown that the great majority 
of them normally work full time,* but current 
monthly data on their usual status are not avail- 
able. Their numbers vary seasonally but are also 
affected by irregular events similar to those dis- 
cussed earlier. In tables 3 and 4 of this article, 
the assumption is made that all persons with jobs 
but not at work in May are full-time workers. 


Recent Trends in Part- and Full-Time Work 


In the decade of the 1950’s, total employment 
increased by nearly 8 million, or about 13 percent 
(table 1). During that same period, part-time 
employment grew by 3.4 million, a gain of nearly 
40 percent. The increase in part time was par- 
ticularly marked between 1955 and 1956, but sub- 
sequently it proceeded at about the same pace 
as in the early 1950’s. Full-time employment 
rose by 3.7 million, or about 8 percent, between 
1950 and 1960. 

All of the increase in employment—both full- 
and part-time—took place in nonfarm industries. 
Full-time farm jobs declined steadily (by 2 mil- 
lion altogether) during the decade. This article 
will focus mainly on changes and patterns in the 





Note: Based on definitions adopted in January 1957. Figures for 1960 


include Alaska and Hawaii, resulting in an increase of about 300,000 in the 
labor force, four-fifths of this in nonagricultural employment. 


* See, for example, Part-time Workers: May and November 1952 (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-50, No. 46). 
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TasLE 2. Furii- anp Part-Time EMPLOYMENT IN 
NoNAGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES, BY SEx, May 1955-60 


[Millions of workers] 




















Employment status 1960 | 1959 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 | 1955 
MALE 
ESET AED TS 39.9 | 39.3 | 38.0 | 39.0 | 38.5 37.4 
With a jo but not at work_......-- 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.3 1.1 1.1 
SD ns Sain ccedudécciawedtopee 33.8 | 33.6 | 31.9 | 33.3 | 32.9) 32.6 
Part time... -- Ce RE ee am 4.8 4.5 5.0 4.5 4.5 3.7 
Temporary noneconomic rea- 

TE, ahitmanniiiiibepamnint a: &2 1.1 1.0; 1.2] 12 1.0 
Voluntary reasons_..........- -| 23 2.3 2.0 2.1 2.1 1.7 
Economic reasons. _--.......-.-- 1.4 Lai Bel aed 22 1.0 

FEMALE | 
Total employed. _-..............--- } 21.4 | 20.3 | 19.8 | 19.5 | 19.3 18.1 
With a job but not at work_._..---- 0.8 | 0.7 0.6) 0.6] 0.6 0.6 
AE... cbigdwadunthhaanwdbanid 14.8 | 14.3 | 13.8 | 13.9 | 13.7 13.2 
Part time. sieaiilactinih-o dindthindigvlinghemunie 5.9 5.3 5.4 5.0 5.1 4.3 
Temporary noneconomic rea- 

sons ‘ a condensin .6 5 5 5 .6 -5 
Voluntary reasons. _.........-.-.. 43) 3.8!) 3.6) 3.6) 3.6 3.0 
Economic reasons_..........----| 1.0 1.0 1.3 9 .9 .8 




















Note: See note, table 1. 


nonfarm sector. Hours of work are important 
short-run economic indicators in the nonfarm 
economy, but much less so in agriculture. More- 
over, the measurement of hours worked is far less 
precise among farm than among nonfarm workers. 
Conceptually, the distinction between economic 
and noneconomic reasons, as defined in the labor 
force survey, is not easily applied to the farm 
work force, which is dominated by the self-em- 
ployed and their family helpers. Underemploy- 
ment in agriculture is not readily measured by 
hours of work, since marginal farms may require 
disproportionately long hours. 

The discussion that follows is concerned mainly 
with the period since 1955, when monthly data on 
reasons for part-time employment first became 
available. That year as a whole was one of rapid 
economic growth. In May 1955, however, this 
boom was still at a fairly early stage; recovery 
from the 1953-54 recession was virtually complete, 
but the upsurge in production and employment 
was only beginning. Unemployment in that 
month was about 4 percent of the civilian labor 
force. In May 1960, the unemployment rate was 
5 percent, never having completely receded to its 
1957 level. This situation has some parallel in 
the developments in full- and part-time employ- 
ment which are described here. 

Table 2 shows significant increases in part-time 
employment in 1956, 1958, and 1960. The in- 
crease in 1958 was due entirely to economic rea- 
sons connected with the recession; part-time em- 

568670—60-——3 


ployment receded in 1959. In 1956, most of the 
increase was voluntary, reflecting a striking in- 
crease in labor force participation among women 
and teenagers. The picture in 1960 was a mixed 
one: virtually all of the rise in the number of 
women part-time workers was for voluntary rea- 
sons; the rise among men, on the other hand, was 
due to economic factors. 

Over the last 5 years, some change in the size of 
all employment status groups would have resulted 
merely from growth in the labor force and changes 
in its age-sex composition. In table 3, these 
changes (shown in the column labeled “assumed 
change’’) are compared with the actual changes 
that occurred. Differences between the two rep- 
resent the changes due to new employment status 
patterns within the various age-sex groups—that 
is, changes in the rates of full-time employment, 
part-time employment, unemployment, and so 
forth. 

Table 3 indicates that labor force changes alone 
were assumed to cause a comparatively sharp 
increase in the number of voluntary part-time 
workers in nonfarm employment (900,000, or 
almost 20 percent). Full-time workers in nonfarm 
industries were assumed to increase much more 
numerically (about 3% million) but much less 
relatively (7 percent). The reason for this 
contrast is indicated in the accompanying chart, 
which shows the net change in the civilian labor 
force by age and sex from 1955 to 1960. A 


TaBLe 3. AcTuaL AND AssUMED CHANGE IN EMPLoy- 
MENT Status, May 1955 ro May 1960 


[In thousands] 











Employment status Actual |Assumed 

change | cl i 

5, 475 5, 475 

726 5, 161 

—1, 108 2600 

ha 5, 834 4, 561 

At full-time schedules?....-.............--..-. 3, 348 3, 503 
At part-time schedules. .............-.....-.-- 2, 486 1, 058 
ol 1, 938 860 
Economic reasons. -.-.-........- SEM te: 548 198 
ET ee ee a eee | eae 748 314 











1 Estimated by applying the 1955 rates of full-time employment, part-time 
employment, unemployment, etc., to the actual changes between 1955 and 
1960 in the number in the labor force by age and sex. 

2 The assumption underlying tnis estimate does not imply any real expec- 
tation that agricultural employment would increase. It is merely an esti- 
mate of what would have happened if the proportion of labor force members 
in agriculture had remained static between May 1955 and May 1960 in all 
age-sex groups. As can be seen from table 4, these proportions actually de- 
clined in all groups, in line with long-term trends. 

3 Includes those at work 35 hours or more, on part time for temporary 
noneconomic reasons, and with a job but not at work. 


Norte: See note, table 1. 
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comparatively small part of the overall gain was 
registered by the group with the highest proportion 
of full-time workers (men 25-64 years of age). 
Most of the increase occurred among women and 
workers under age 25—groups with much lower 
proportions on full time and much higher pro- 
portions on part time for voluntary reasons. 

The number of full-time nonfarm jobs actually 
grew by about 3.3 million during this period if 
we include those with a job but not at work as 
well as those known to be on full-time schedules. 
This was nearly equal to the increase that would 
have occurred as a result of growth in the labor 
force and changes in its age and sex composition. 
Men in the 18-64 age group had a higher propor- 
tion on full-time schedules in nonfarm industries 
in 1960 than in 1955 (table 4). This rise was 
offset, however, by lower proportions on full time 
among high school age youth, among women 
18 to 34 years of age, and among persons of 
retirement age. 

Voluntary part-time employment increased by 
1.9 million between 1955 and 1960, twice the 
growth assumed on the basis of labor force changes 
alone. This increase represents a continuation, 
and perhaps some acceleration, in the uptrend 
in the rate of voluntary part-time employ- 
ment—from 6.0 percent in May 1950 to 7.3 
percent in 1955 and 9.4 percent in 1960. The 
proportion of labor force members in voluntary 
part-time work increased in most age-sex groups; 


the rise was especially sharp for persons over 65 
years of age. 

Part-time employment for economic reasons— 
slack work, job turnover, inability to find full-time 
work—increased by 550,000 during the 5-year 
time span under study, compared with an assumed 
change of about 200,000. The remaining 350,000 
could be attributed to a higher rate of economic 
part-time employment (2.7 percent in 1955, 3.4 
percent in 1960). This rate increased among men 
in all age groups, but was unchanged among women 
on the average. 

Unemployment rose by about 750,000 over the 
5 years, some 400,000 more than the assumed 
change. Unemployment rates were higher in 1960 
than in 1955 for both men and women. The 
increase in unemployment over and above that 
which was assumed on the basis of the 1955 
pattern of employment status was in large part 
among youngsters under 18, whose unemployment 
rates rose appreciably. Another large component, 
however, was among men in the 25-64 year age 
bracket. Although their unemployment rates 
increased only slightly (from 3.2 to 3.6 percent), 
with about 37 million of them in the labor force, 
they added 150,000 to the number unemployed. 

Full-time employment in agriculture declined 
by 1.1 million between 1955 and 1960; part-time 
farm employment was unchanged. If the same 
proportion of the labor force which had been 


TaBLe 4, EMPLOYMENT Status By AGE AND Sex, May or 1955 anp 1960 


{Percent of civilian labor force in the specified age-sex group] 





























Employed in nonagricultural industries— 
Dass in Unemateges (not 
agriculture At part-time schedules seasonally adjusted) 
Age and sex At full-time schedules ! 
Voluntary reasons Economic reasons 

1955 1960 1955 1960 1955 1960 1955 1960 1955 1960 
pS ee 10.7 8.3 75.1 7.3 9.4 2.7 3.3 4.2 4.9 
Male, 14 years and over._...__- 12.5 10.1 77.6 3.8 5.0 2.2 3.0 3.9} 4.7 
i SEE 31.2 22.1 13.5 45.3 49.7 2.1 3.5 7.9 15.0 
18 to 24 years............... 14.0 10.4 66.8 7.9 9.2 2.8 4.4 8.7 8.7 
25 to 64 years............... 10.5 8.7 83.0 1.1 1.3 2.2 2.8 3.2 3.6 
65 years and over...._....-- 27.7 23. 4 55.4 11.2 18.1 2.3 2.8 3.4 3.4 
Female, 14 years and over__-.-- 6.5 4.6 70.0 14.7 18.2 4.0 4.0 4.8 5.4 
14 to 17 years........-...... 12.3 7.9 14.6 58. 6 62.7 2.9 2.5 11.6 16.2 
18 to 24 years..._..........-. 4.4 2.5 75.5 9.9 14.2 3.1 3.8 7.1 9.2 
25 to 34 years.........._.._- 4.8 3.5 74.9 11.7 14.3 3.6 3.7 5.0 5.2 
35 to 44 years........._....- 6.6 4.1 70.2 14.6 16.0 4.8 4.6 3.8 4.2 
45 to 64 years_......._...._- 7.7 5.5 70.8 13.2 15.5 4.7 4.1 3.6 3.3 
65 years and over... ___._.-- 10.1 8.6 61.3 24.4 35.8 2.3 3.5 1.9 3.0 






































1See footnote 3, table 3. 


NOTE: See note, table 1. 
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employed in agriculture in 1955 (10.7 percent) 
had been so engaged in 1960, total agricultural 
employment would have shown a 600,000 gain 
in jobs. Agriculture, however, has been a rapidly 
declining sector of the labor forcee—in terms of 
employment and hours—for several decades. 
Only 8.3 percent of the labor force were engaged 
in farm work in May 1960. The proportion em- 
ployed on farms declined among all age-sex groups. 
In absolute numbers, men 25-64 years of age 
accounted for over half the decline. 

We might summarize these changes in the em- 
ployment status of the civilian labor force between 
1955 and 1960 as follows: The total grew by 5% 
million, about 3% million in full-time nonfarm 
jobs. There was also an increase of 2% million 
in part-time nonfarm jobs, four-fifths of it vol- 
untary. Unemployment rose by three-fourths of 
a million. The only decrease occurred in the 
farm sector, where employment dropped by more 
than 1 million. 

Given the changes in the age-sex composition 
of the labor force that actually occurred over the 
last 5 years, the level of full-time nonfarm employ- 
ment in 1960 was about in line with the rate that 
prevailed in 1955. Both voluntary and involun- 
tary part-time employment, as well as unemploy- 
ment, were higher than would have been expected 
on the basis of 1955 conditions. On the other 
hand, if farm employment had been growing at 
the same rate as the labor force as a whole, it 
would have risen by 600,000 instead of falling by 
over 1 million. 

These results should not be taken to mean that 
the decline in farm employment was the only 
cause of the increases in part time or unemploy- 
ment. The underlying movements within the 
labor force are very complex, and the experience 
of specific individuals cannot be traced. No 
doubt fewer young people were interested in or 
available for farm work. Many workers previ- 
ously employed on farms, although perhaps not 


, all, made a successful transition to nonfarm em- 


ployment. At the same time, within the nonfarm 
sector, important changes were also taking place. 
Some industrial workers lost full-time jobs and 
became unemployed or shifted to part time; some 
new workers could find only part-time jobs. The 


7? Population and Labor Force Projections for the United States, 1960 to 
1975 (BLS Bull. 1242, 1959), p. 30. 


figures in table 3 show only the net effect of these 
changes in employment status over the last 5 years. 

The specific reasons for the increases in eco- 
nomic part-time employment and unemployment 
between 1955 and 1960 are outside the scope of 
this article. It can be stated, however, that the 
number of workers becoming available for non- 
farm jobs in general was not abnormally large. 
Growth in the labor force was not unusually rapid 
between 1955 and 1960. There was an extraor- 
dinary increase in 1956, but subsequent growth 
wasrelatively small. From 1955 to 1960, the growth 
in the labor force has in fact been about three- 
fourths of a million less than expected on the 
basis of long-term trends.’ 

Moreover, the decline in farm employment since 
1955—about 200,000 a year—was not significantly 
different from the trend in earlier postwar years. 
In the decade of the 1960’s, projections suggest 
that the decline in farm employment will con- 
tinue but at a somewhat slower pace, whereas 
the labor force will increase at a much faster rate. 
A much larger proportion of those added to the 
labor force, however, will be young people in 
search of part-time rather than full-time jobs. 


Characteristics of Part-Time Workers 


Our main interest in this section is in the 
relative importance of part-time worl—both 
voluntary and involuntary—among various groups 
in the labor force. Rates of full- and part-time 
employment have been computed as proportions 
of persons actually at work in nonfarm industries 
and are shown in tables 5 and 6. 

In May 1960, 18 percent of those at work on 
nonfarm jobs worked from 1 to 34 hours. More 
than half of those on part time were doing so by 
choice or because they were unavailable for full- 
time work. This “voluntary” part-time group 
represented 11 percent of all nonfarm workers. 
Persons working part time for economic reasons 
accounted for 4 percent of the number at work in 
nonfarm industries, about equally divided be- 
tween those who usually work full time and those 
who usually work part time. Persons who 
usually work full time but worked part time 
during the survey week because of temporary 
noneconomic factors represented about 3 percent 
of all those at work on nonfarm jobs. 
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Age and Sex. Except for high school age youth 
and women over 65, a large majority of employed 
men and women in all age grovps work full time. 
The proportions are higher among men than 
women in all age groups. Over 90 percent of the 
men aged 25-64 at work on nonfarm jobs had 35 
hours or more of work in May 1960. About 75 
percent of the working women in these age groups 
had full-time workweeks, although most of them 
did not work full time the year round. Full-time 
workers, as a proportion of the total at work, 
have been showing a definite downtrend among 
youngsters under 18 and among workers of the 
usual retirement ages (65 and over). 

On the other hand, over 80 percent of the 
workers under 18 were on part time by choice. 
Rates were also comparatively high for men and 
women over 65 who were still at work (26 and 42 
percent, respectively). About 17 percent of the 
women aged 18-64 at work were in part-time 
employment for voluntary reasons. In contrast, 
less than 2 percent of men 25-64 years of age in 
nonfarm jobs were voluntarily working part time. 

Voluntary part-time workers have been in- 
creasing both in absolute numbers and as a 


— 


proportion of nonfarm employment, except for 
men in the central age groups. The rise has been 
especially marked among workers past the age of 
65. 

Among men, part-time work for economic 
reasons occurs most frequently in the under-25 
age groups (between 5 and 6 percent in May 1960). 
For those under 18, “economic part-time workers” 
are mainly those who report inability to find full- 
time work. Men over 45 are more likely to 
experience underemployment than are men in the 
25-44 year age group, but the differences are 
slight. 

The number of workers on part time because of 
inability to find full-time work has never fully 
receded to its pre-1958 recession level, particu- 
larly among men. In May 1960, men accounted 
for over 50 percent of this group for the first time. 


Marital Status. The rate of part-time employ- 
ment for economic reasons among married men 
(3 percent) is a good deal lower than for other 
men. Married men are also less likely to work 
part time by choice than are single, widowed, or} 
divorced men. Presumably, many of the married 


Tasie 5. Fuui- anp Part-Time Workers IN NONAGRICULTURAL INDUsTRIES, BY AGE, SEX, AND OccupaTIon Grovp, 
May 1960 


[Percent distribution] 






































































Total at work Part time ! (1 to 35 hours) 
Full time | Economic reasons 

Selected characteristics Number (35 hours Tempo- | ee a Se 

(in thou- Percent or more) rary non- | Voluntary | 

sands) economic reasons Usually Usually 
reasons work full work part 
time time 

i a EEE 

| 

AGE AND SEX 
100.0 | 81.9 | 3.0 | 11.1 2.0 2.0 
400.0] 87.3 29! 60, 2: 16 
100.0 13.4 .3 80.6 1.3 4.4 
100.0 81.1 1.9 11.6 3.2 24 
100.0 92.0 3.2 1.5 2.0 1.3 
100.0 7.3 2.1 26.4 1.1 3.2 
100.0 71.5 3.0 20.9 1.8 2.8 
100.0 12.0 1.2 83.4 .9 2.6 
100.0 76.0 2.9 16.6 1.4 3.1 
100.0 76.0 3.4 16.3 1.6 2.7 
100.0 73.3 3.6 18.0 2.5 2.7 
100.0 75.0 2.7 | 17.7 1.9 2.7 
100.0 51.2 2.3 42.4 1.1 3.1 

Masor Occupation Group 
———_ technical, and kindred workers----_-..............-- 7, 310 100.0 86.7 2.4 9.8 3 of 
Managers, officials, and Eespeictere, except | RTT aS 6, 743 100.0 93.4 1.7 4.1 5 a 
Clerical and kindred workers..............-...-----.-....-.--._.- 9, 448 100.0 84.5 2.6 11.7 4 yi 
EE a Sa 4, 293 100.0 71.8 2.0 24.1 .6 13 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers__..................-.-- 8, 275 100.0 89.1 4.5 2.3 2.6 1.4 
Operatives and kindred workers. 11, 684 100.0 84.7 3.4 5.1 5.1 1.7 
borers, except farm ar d mine_. é 3, 801 100. 0 70.7 4.8 13.3 5.1 6.0 
vate household workers_..._......_.___ 7 2,217 100.0 38.7 1.8 46.5 L.1 11.9 
jae a workers, except pahvale ihineandwoatasescaeges< 5, 928 100.0 72.8 2.4 21.0 | 1.0 | 3.0 
1 For definitions of categories, see pp. 1166-1168. Note: See note, table 1. 
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for TaBLE 6. Fuut- anp Part-Time WorKERS IN NONAGRICULTURAL INDUsTRIES,! BY INDUSTRY GrouP AND CoLoR, 
been May 1960 
re of (Percent distribution] 
, Part time ? (1-34 hours) 
omic Full time 
r-25 Major industry group and color Total at (35 hours Economic reasons 
= work or more) Temporary | Voluntary 
160) noneconomic| reasons 
4 reasons Usually work| Usually work 
ers” fulltime | part time 
full- Tora 
, 
to Forestry, fisheries, and came: Ob BREYER AES | ST ES: Were Cael) 2 > | 100.0 88.0 1.8 1.7 6.7 1.8 
the Construction....._.. ena 100.0 79.5 9.0 3.5 4.5 3.5 
Manufacturing. hentbcusbuatidébonsse = 100.0 89.6 2.9 2.9 3.7 ” 
are Durable goods_..............- 100.0 92.1 2.8 1.0 3.4 7 
Nondurable goods -__..____- - 100.0 86. 4 3.0 5.3 41 1.2 
Transportation and public utilities .....................--.-...-- 100.0 91.2 2.4 3.5 16 1.2 
Wholesale and retail] trade. _- 100.0 77.3 17 17.7 9 24 
e of Finance, insurance, and real est: te. 100. 0 87.3 3.3 8.4 -6 3 
Service industries.’_______- 100. 0 70.7 2.5 22.3 +7 3.8 
ully EEE ES LIRIELILS 100.0 90.3 3.8 5.1 4 6 
icu- WHITE 
pee peter, Seherinn, ane mining... nonin nnsisvonsaesapmnnesceed 100.0 88.2 1.8 1.8 6.7 1.6 
3 Oonstraction.............-- oa es 2s TRESS t- BS 100. 0 81.0 8.8 3.7 3.9 2.6 
ime. Manufacturing. --------._. ee Sc ee 100. 0 90.2 2.7 3.0 3.4 7 
ee. i pmedtecdbdbeltonccmipedabbeean da 100.0 93.0 2.5 1.1 3.0 5 
Nondurable —s Leas EE ES a: a. Cee 100. 0 86.7 2.9 5.3 40 11 
Transportation and public 0S NSE (taht Ltd ines. SRR. 100.0 92.0 23 3.6 1.2 .9 
loy- Wholesale and retail trade. BS ERNEST RGN F 100.0 76.6 1.6 18.9 8 2.2 
Finance and service industries 100.0 75.2 2.6 20.1 -6 1.7 
nen Public administration _- ES SS ee eae hE PEE 100.0 89.6 3.9 5.4 x -6 
ther NONWHITE 
‘ork| Forestry, fisheries, and mining. ae a eee a ee Sk ha! See Sear a he ee ee 
Ee ibcadoddesheauneoSionedercee at ma vise binte. 100. 0 67.8 10.8 2.2 8.6 10.7 
 -  __ ea Er er eae 100.0 82.0 5.6 2.5 6.7 3.3 
P Durable __- 7 aioe anal : 3 i 100. 0 81.0 6.3 8 8.0 3.8 
ried Nondurable goods PART NRL Be: aan 100. 0 83.3 4.5 4.6 5.0 2.5 
Transportation and public utilities... La RS Md AS Bete | 100. 0 83.2 3.4 2.5 6.9 4.0 
ES EE TEE EEE EI TT 100.0 85.4 2.9 5.3 1.6 4.8 
EEE Ee | 100.0 65.2 2.8 19.5 1.7 10.9 
EE CIE EEL TELS 100.0 04.7 2.7 % >) eee 4 
: Figures relate to wage and salary workers. + Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 
For definitions of categories, see pp. 1166-1168. Nore: See note, table 1. 
__.’ men who do hold part-time jobs voluntarily are to suggest that relatively more nonwhite workers 
either part-time students or semiretired workers. prefer part time. While 11 percent of both 
y _ . Over 90 percent of the married men in nonfarm groups reported in May 1960 that they worked 
art jobs worked full time in May 1960, but only 70 less than 35 hours on their noufarm jobs volun- 
—)\ percent of the working wives did so. About  tarily, the rate of economic part-time employ- 
9 one-fifth of the married women in nonfarm indus- ment was about 3 times as high for nonwhite 
= tries were on a part-time basis by preference or _ workers as for white workers (11.6 percent for non- 


me wpe : 
a nwa 


because they could not accept full-time jobs. 

The full-time and part-time rates for women do 
not vary much by marital status, although it is 
likely that significant differences would be ap- 


whites, 3.6 percent for whites). Nonwhite 
workers were about twice as likely to have reduced 
workweeks because of business conditions. An 
even larger difference existed with respect to in- 


24 parent if the data were classified by age. Widowed ability to find full-time work; the nonwhite 
7 and divoreed women are somewhat more likely to worker, male or female, was 5 times as likely as 
27’ work full time. In addition, if they do work part the white worker to face this kind of under- 
time, it is more likely to be for economic reasons employment. 
‘1 than is the case with other women. The high proportion of nonwhite workers on 
I short time for economic reasons partly reflects 
4° Color. White workers are more commonly em- their concentration in unskilled jobs. In May 
32, ployed at full-time jobs than are nonwhite 1960, unskilled laborers and domestic service 
8°» workers. This pattern exists for both men and workers experienced the highest rates of ‘“eco- 


women and has not been seriously altered during 
the last 5 years. At the same time, there is little 


nomic” 
13 percent, respectively). 


part-time employment (11 percent and 
At this time, 32.4 
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percent of nonwhite nonfarm workers but only 
7.6 percent of white nonfarm workers were em- 
ployed in these occupations. 

The proportions of nonwhite workers on part 
time for economic reasons were much higher than 
those for white workers in construction, hard and 
soft goods manufacturing, transportation, and 
services (both domestic and other). It appears 
highly probable, therefore, that underemploy- 
ment is also more prevalent among nonwhite than 
white workers in the more skilled occupations. 
Laborers represented a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the jobs in manufacturing and service 
industries and would not account for all of the 
difference between whites and nonwhites in re- 
spect to part-time employment. 

In May 1960, nonwhite workers constituted 11 
percent of the civilian labor force but accounted 
for 27 percent of those on part time for economic 
reasons. 


Industry. Full time is most prevalent, and part 
time least important, in such industry divisions 
as manufacturing, transportation and _ public 
utilities, public administration, and finance. In 
these sectors, about 90 percent of the wage and 
salaried employees were on full time in May 1960. 
In other major divisions—construction, trade, and 
service (excluding domestics)—the ratio of full 
time to total was between 70 and 80 percent. 

About one-sixth of the employees in trade and 
service industries are regularly on part time for 
noneconomic reasons, and account for the great 
majority (75 percent) of the nearly 2 million 
increase in voluntary part-time employment since 
1955. These industries have grown, and the 
proportion of part-time workers in their work force 
has also expanded. 

Voluntary part-time workers accounted for 
about 4.5 percent of the work force in other in- 
dustry groups except durable goods manufac- 
turing, where they constituted only 1 percent. 

Cutbacks to part-time employment for eco- 
nomic reasons, on the other hand, is mainly a prob- 
lem in mining, manufacturing, and construction. 
About 4 percent of the workers in these industries 
combined were so affected in May 1960, but only 
about 1 percent in other sectors. Manufacturing 
accounted for virtually all of the increase in the 


number reduced to part time for economic reasons 
between May 1955 and May 1960. 

The proportion of workers who usually work 
part time because of inability to find full-time 
work (the other major form of economic part- 
time employment) was also above average in con- 
struction, where it is common to work for several 
employers in order to put together a full workweek. 
A similar situation exists in domestic service; 
there the proportion who could find only part- 
time work was 12 percent, compared with 2 per- 
cent for all nonfarm workers. This type of 
underemployment is rare in factory jobs. 


Occupation. Full-time employment rates are 
highest (close to 90 percent) for those occupations 
with the highest educational and skill requirements 
and for those with a comparatively high propor- 
tion of self-employed. As might be expected, 
full-time employment is least prevalent among 
domestic service workers (40 percent). The 
proportion on full time is also relatively low 
(70 percent) among laborers, service workers, and 
sales workers. 

Conversely, voluntary part-time employment 
is greatest among domestics (nearly one-half) 
and comparatively high among sales and service 
workers (over one-fifth). Voluntary part-time 
workers averaged about 10 percent of professional 
and clerical workers, and unskilled laborers. 
Rates were particularly low in the managerial, 
craftsmen, and operative groups. 

Craftsmen, operatives, and laborers—blue-collar 
workers are the groups with the highest propor- 
tions whose hours are affected by slack work. 
In May 1960, about 2% percent of the skilled 


craftsmen, and 5 percent of the semiskilled, 


operatives and unskilled laborers were on reduced 
hours because of economicreasons. Other occupa- 
tional groups had 1 percent or less of their work 
force on short time. In May 1960, blue-collar 
workers accounted for 1.0 million of the 1.2 


million nonfarm workers on reduced workweeks. ’ 


Inability to find full-time work is not a large 
problem for white-collar workers. This type of 
situation occurs almost exclusively in service 
and laborer jobs. Some of the workers in the 


latter jobs may have been skilled or semiskilled | 
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industrial workers who lost their regular job and 
later accepted a lower paying part-time job. 


Summary of Major Findings 


Part-time employment has been growing faster 
than full-time, and this trend can be expected 
to continue. By 1970, there will probably be 
nearly 16 million part-time workers,’ but only 
a little more than half of them are likely to be 
voluntary part-time workers in nonfarm indus- 
tries. Manpower policies directed to the provi- 
sion of part-time employment are applicable only 
to the latter. 

The bulk of the growth in part-time employment 
in the last 5 years can be traced to a rise in the 
number of workers who desire part-time jobs 
and the commensurate growth of industries 
adaptable to the use of a part-time labor supply. 
At the same time, however, part-time employment 
for economic reasons has increased significantly 
since 1955. 


§ Ibid., p. 55. 





There is little evidence of a change in industry 
practices with respect to the employment of 
voluntary part-time workers. The major con- 
centrations of part-time workers are still in those 
industries—trade and service—where they have 
been used traditionally, mainly in sales and service 
work. 

The rate of voluntary part-time employment 
has risen in all age-sex groups except men in 
the central ages (25-64). The sharp rise in 
part time among workers past 65 may be connected 
with increases in social security payments. The 
increase among young workers under 25 probably 
reflects the relatively larger number of persons 
in school and the growing tendency to combine 
school attendance with part-time work. 

White-collar workers continue to be virtually 
immune to economic part-time employment. 
Blue-collar workers in construction and manufac- 
turing, and domestics and other service workers 
are the ones most affected. Nonwhite workers con- 
tinue to be subject to high rates of economic part- 
time employment. 








Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Early and Disability Retirement 
Under Collective Bargaining, 1959 


NEARLY NINE-TENTHS of 300 collectively bar- 
gained pension plans analyzed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics permitted retirement before the 
normal age on an immediate pension under early 
retirement or disability provisions. Three-fourths 
of the plans had no age requirements for disability 
retirement, and the age requirements for early 
retirement were usually 5 to 15 years lower than 
for normal retirement. The service requirements 
for both types of prenormal retirement were 
generally the same as or somewhat longer than 
those for normal retirement. Under most plans, 
total benefits (including social security) for totally 
and permanently disabled workers were at the 
same level as normal retirement benefits for work- 
‘ers with equivalent earnings and service. Early 
retirement benefits, on the other hand, were al- 
most invariably lower—reflecting, among other 
things, the longer average period over which bene- 
fits would be paid.’ 

An early retirement provision, as the term is 
used in this study, permits workers meeting certain 
age or service requirements or both to retire be- 
fore reaching their plan’s normal retirement age 
and receive immediate benefits. A few plans also 
permit the employer to require the worker’s 
retirement on an immediate benefit. Although 
these benefits are always payable immediately 
on retirement, under some plans the worker may 
choose to defer receiving a benefit until he attains 
the normal retirement age. 

A disability retirement provision, on the other 
hand, requires that the worker be totally and per- 
manently disabled in addition to meeting age or 
service requirements or both. It makes benefits 
payable immediately, usually following a short 
waiting period—for example, 6 months. The 
definition of “total and permanent disability’’ 
and its application varied considerably among the 
plans studied. Under the 1956 amendments to 
the Social Security. Act, totally and permanently 
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disabled workers between the ages of 50 and 65 
who had worked under the act for the required 
length of time became eligible for disability bene- 
fits.2 The ways in which these benefits were 


taken into account in private pension plans are| 


discussed in this study. However, deductions 
for workmen’s compensation payments under some 
private pension plans were not considered. 

For this study, 300 selected pension plans under 
collective bargaining in effect in the fall of 1959, 
each covering 1,000 or more workers, were an- 
alyzed.* The plans covered approximately 4.7 
million workers, about half of the estimated 
coverage of ail collectively bargained pension 
plans. 

All but 32 of the 300 plans studied permitted 
retirement before the normal retirement age 
(table 1). About two-thirds of these plans had 
both disability and early retirement provisions. 
The remaining third were almost equally divided 
between plans with disability retirement only and 
those with early retirement only. Most of the 
plans without either provision were multiemployer 
plans, and all but one were noncontributory 


Early Retirement Benefits 
Early retirement provisions were included in 224 


plans, three-fourths of those studied, and covered 
two out of three workers. An additional 12 plans 


covering about 350,000 workers (excluded from the | 


tabulations) provided early retirement for women 
only. 
contained early retirement provisions, as compared 


Nine-tenths of the 231 single employer plans 


1 This article was adapted from Pension Plans Under Collective Bargaining: 
Normal Retirement; Early and Disability Retirement; Fall 1959, forth- 
coming BLS Bull. 1284. The first part of this bulletin, which is relevant 
to this study of early and disability retirement, was summarized in the 
October 1960 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (pp. 1052-1061). 

2 The 1960 amendments removed the minimum age requirement, so that 
qualified workers may receive disability benefits at any age up to 65. 

3 For additional information on the scope and coverage of the 300 plans 
studied, see Norma] Retirement Provisions Under Collective Bargaining (in 
Monthly Labor Review, October 1960, pp. 1052-1061). 

The same selection of plans was used in Pension Plans Under Collective 
Bargaining: Part [. Vesting Provisions and Requirements for Early Retire- 
ment; Part II. Involuntary Retirement Provision, Late 1958, BLS Bull. 1259 
(July 1959). A subsequent study will cover survivor options and death 
benefits. 
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with about a fourth (18 out of 69) of multiemployer 
plans. Early retirement was provided by all 
but 3 of the 49 contributory plans, and by 7 out 
of 10 of the 251 noncontributory plans. 

In a comparable 1952 study, only 166 of 300 
plans studied by the Bureau had early retirement 
provisions.‘ Largely responsible for the increase 
was the adoption of early retirement in the basic 
steel, aluminum, and fabricated steel products 
industries. 


Requirements for Early Retirement. As in cases of 
normal retirement, age and service are the princi- 
pal criteria used to establish eligibility for early 
retirement. The employer’s consent, rarely a re- 
quirement for normal retirement, is also commonly 
required. 

Service may refer either to the entire period of 
employment or to the length of plan membership.® 
Of the 224 plans with early retirement provisions, 
67 contained preparticipation requirements. Pre- 
participation service was credited by 24 plans to- 
ward establishing eligibility for early retirement, 
but in the remaining 43 plans only plan member- 
ship service was counted. Twenty-two of these 43 
plans excluded the first few years of service regard- 
less of the worker’s age, and 7 excluded all service 
before a specified age—usually 30 years. The re- 
maining 14 plans had a combination of age and 
service requirements for plan participation. 

Age and service requirements for early retire- 
ment are shown in table 2, after adjustment for the 





4See Pension Plans Under Collective Bargaining, BLS Bull. 1147 (1953) 
p. 15. 

* Normal Retirement Provisions Under Collective Bargaining, op. cit., 
Pp. 1053-1054. 


TABLE 1. 


43 plans that did not credit preparticipation serv- 
ice. One hundred plans covering over half the 
workers required that they be 60 years of age and 
have 10 or 15 years of service. This concentration 
is due to the specification of age 60 and 10 years of 
service by plans in the automobile industry and 
age 60 and 15 years in steel plans. 

Minimum service requirements ranged up to 30 
years. More than half the plans specified either 10 
or 15 years of service, while one out of five required 
less than 10 years of service. 

All plans permitted early retirement at least 5 
years before the normal retirement age (which was 
65 in all but 7 plans), and 45 percent of the plans, 
covering a third of the workers, allowed up to 10 
years. Only a few plans permitted early retire- 
ment more than 10 years before the normal retire- 
ment age, that is, before age 55. The following 
cumulative tabulation shows the number of years 
before the normal retirement age at which early 
retirement benefits were first payable. 





Workers 

Plans (thousands) 

All plans with early retirement pro- 
| Ret, hay reer pace a 224 3, 031. 6 
@ years a Geel... ....5- Hes 224 3, 031. 6 
7 yeoms @.lem........--sasiiatows 102 1, 047. 5 
a ee ae 101 1, 033. 6 
i ee ee... «:0<cadcenipammee 17 224. 6 
yO a ee ae 1l 209. 9 
SR sais cnn eae saxendwse was 10 205. 9 


Nore: Where alternative requirements were specified, the earliest possible 
age for men was used, regardless of whether the employer’s consent was 
required. 


Women were permitted to retire up to 5 years 
earlier than men in 10 plans covering 208,200 


PROVISIONS FOR DISABILITY AND EarLty RETIREMENT, BY METHOD OF FINANCING AND TyPE OF BARGAINING 


Unit, Faui 1959 


[Workers in thousands] 





























Total Noncontributory Contributory Single employer Multiemployer 
Provisions 
| 
Plans | Workers} Plans | Workers} Plans | Workers| Plans | Workers| Plans | Workers 
ee ee 300 4, 672.7 251 3,901.9 49 770.8 231 2, 946. 4 69 1, 726.3 
With ‘ae for disability and/or early retire- : 

CS ESET EA ee oe 268 | 3,601.5 220 | @, 130.7 48 470.8 226 | 2,936.9 42 664.6 
Disability and early retirement_................ 175 | 2,649.8 1148 | 2,206.9 27 352.9 7165 | 2,466.1 310 183.7 
Disability retirement outy Retone ot: AM eee se: | 44 569. 9 42 566. 9 2 3.0 20 137.0 24 432.9 
Reriy retirement enly...........<....-......--- } 49 381.8 430 266. 9 19 114.9 41 333.8 48 48.0 

Without provisions for disability or early retire- 
ment (normal retirement only) -............-..-.-- 32} 1,071.2 31 771.2 1 300.0 5 9.5 7 1, 061.7 























1 Excludes 9 plans, covering 252,500 workers, that contained early retire- 
ment provisions for women only. 

2? Excludes 3 plans, covering 15,900 workers, that contained early retire- 
ment provisions for women only. 


568670—60——4 


3 Excludes 6 plans, covering 236,600 workers, that contained early retire- 
ment provisions for women only. 

4 Excludes 3 plans, coveri 7,200 workers, that contained early retire- 
ment provisions for women only. 
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workers, and up to 10 years earlier in 1 plan with 
2,900 workers. All but two of these plans also 
specified a sex differential in normal retirement 
ages. 

Three out of four plans permitted the qualified 
worker to retire early on his own volition. The 
other plans either required the employer’s consent 
or permitted the employer to initiate the worker’s 
retirement. Twenty-eight plans permitted the 
employer to request a worker’s retirement, and 
only one of them required the employee’s assent.® 
In nine plans, age and service requirements were 
less restrictive when the employer requested re- 
tirement. Each party’s right to request early 
retirement and the other party’s right regarding 
such a request are shown in the following 
tabulation: 


Amount of Benefits. Almost 9 out of 10 plang 
used the same formula to compute early retire- 
ment benefits that they used to compute normal 
retirement benefits (table 3). With the exception 
of four plans, the remainder used a slight modifi- 
cation of the normal retirement formula. 


Early retirement benefits are almost always less 


than normal retirement benefits because of (1) 
the shorter time workers have to accumulate 
credited service, and (2) the longer time they will 
have, on the average, to receive them. Of course, 
the extensive use of benefit formulas based, at 
least in part, on credited service lowers benefits 
for early retirement. Moreover, all but four plans 
made a further reduction to avoid excessive 
benefit costs due to the longer life expectancy of 
early retirees. 


















































Fo = oat About three out of five plans provided for the 
am payment of the actuarial equivalent of the nor- 
one ke. F mal benefit;’ all but 10 of these specified the per- 
All plans with early retirement_-___- en gprets centage reduction for each year of age. Most of 
— —— —— _ the remaining plans stipulated a percentage re- 
~~ Aegon nee may be initiated duction for each month by which retirement 
an TE ee ee 196 46 159 Precedes the normal retirement age—in almost half 
Employer eS OSS a OS SSS 3 0 3 * Excludes the “special benefit’ provisions of 25 plans under which, fa 
ee eS nae Ne eee all but 1, an employee may be compelled to retire at the employer’s request. 
When worker initiates______ — 8 17 See p. 1179. 
Wh tas ea aie 2 7 An actuarially equivalent benefit is one whose ultimate cost is expected 
—_ employer initiates 1 4 to be equal, on the average, to that of another benefit—usually the normal 
1 Excludes special early retirement. See pp. 1179-1180. benefit. 
TaBLE 2, Mintmum AGE AND SERVICE REQUIREMENTS FOR EARLY RETIREMENT, Fat 1959 ! 
[Workers in thousands] 
Minimum age requirements ? 
Total 
Minimum service requirements 3 None Age 50 Age 55 Age 60 

Plans | Workers; Plans | Workers; Plans | Workers! Plans Workers| Plans Workers 
4224 7 18.7 84} 812.4 125| 2,012.8 
“<P Vt Sarre eae Pee Be | 7 15. | 3 0.5 
15 3 5.3 10| 62.3 1 116.0 
ei | —" | Se See | 1 7 | ae RPSL: 
ee I ad epee Saarrar | 7 72.4 62) i74 
4 ~ 04.4 1 | 9.4 
1 1 fae. _aRreasvai + 
1 a 1 7) ESE ST 
eerie 5 RS late |-------- -| 10 120.8 33 | 900.2 
2 asi i 2.6 | 1 ty Sed Teens 

1 oh eS. | S| Rs MPN eee i 16. 
84 “ $1 4.0 | 16 175.3 67 878.6 
31 z 2 6.8 16 75.7 13 47.6 
Re 8 Cea karenegne PPS Had 1 11.5 1 4.8 
7 SY Somatic Seen 4 37.2 1 3.0 
aes )~ hat Se. | 1 9.8 2 10.1 




















1 Based on a study of 300 selected pension plans under collective bargaining 
covering approximately 4,700,000 workers. " 

2 For those plans which specified that a period of employment be served 
before participation in the plan could begin, the minimum service require- 
ment includes the preparticipation service and the required plan membership 


ice. 
4 In 20 plans, covering 375,900 workers, alternative requirements were speci- 
; the one with the earliest age requirement at the worker’s option is shown, 
or earliest age or no age requirement is used if no worker option was 
permitted. Age requirements were lower for women in a number of plans— 


5 years earlier in 10 plans covering 208,200 workers, and 10 years in 1 plan 
covering 2,900 workers. 

4 Excludes 12 plans, covering 349,700 workers, that contained early retire- 
ment provisions for womenonly. In 9 plans, covering 333,400 workers, the 
minimum requirements were age 62 and 20 years of service; 1 plan, with 
1,300 workers, specified age 62 and 15 years of sevice; another plan, covering 
10,000 workers, had a requirement of age 62 and 5 years of service; and in the 
remaining plan, covering 5,000 workers, the requirement was age 62. 

5 Includes 1 plan with 13,900 workers that provided age 58. 

¢ Plan provided age 45. 
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Taste 3. RELATIONSHIP OF EARLY RETIREMENT TO NorRMAL RETIREMENT BENEFIT FoRMULAS AND METHOD oF 
Financine By ReEepucTION For AGE, Fai 1959! 



























































[Workers in thousands] 
Relationship to normal retirement formula Method of financing 
Total 
} Percent reduction for each month Same as normal bene- | Modified normal bene- | Other formulas | Noncontribu- | Contributory 
that reti t p des normal fit formula fit formula tory 
retirement age 
Plans | Work- Plans Work- Plans Work- Plans | Work-| Plans | Work-| Plans | Work- 
ers ers ers ers ers ers 
All plans with early retirement... -_.. 224 |3, 031.6 199 2, 626. 2 21 259. 0 4] 1464 178 lo, 563. 8 467.8 
ee eee 4 125. 6 4 EE ee ee 4 = a 
Actuarial reduction................- e 132 |1, 227.9 122 1,191.7 8 22.8 2 13.4 100 }1, 002.7 32 225.2 
i dcpusmeddcendvscedssaontnadbdeol 7} 261.4 7 261.4 ot ée oh ff setae keater, 
«5 OSE EEE ee 23 | 685.8 20 554.9 3 5 | See Cees: 23 | 685.8 
ee PECHU PLES HE Se vhs Ree 4 16.9 4 16.9 aenegullidsin 4 16.9 

St natinnaakenpcanemembadseiaitedel 20| 273.5 16 256. 8 4  § | RRS ase 18 | 269.3 2 4.2 
PG dndevcssodédewsheckivconioudued 3 22.9 3 22.9 |. wl te 1 7.5 2 15.4 
= 8] 106.7 6 70.7 2 Tt ] Serene Ronee 8] 106.7 
RSE SE 8 HOST ee errs e 4) 138.0 3 BRO Lddttbccstuubicddblanccell 1] 116.0 1 3.9 3 134.1 
SIT iis snsiettdeeiiaepiehenmstinetiiominihedeinoanhel 19 172.9 14 103.3 4 52.6 1 17.0 12 84.0 7 88.9 


























1 Based on a study of 300 selected pension plans under collective bargaining 
covering approximately 4,700,000 workers. 


of these, 0.6 or 0.5 percent. About a dozen plans 
(classified in table 3 among ‘‘Other”’) used several 
percentages depending on the worker’s age at 
retirement; for example, one plan reduced benefits 
3 percent for each year between 65 and 60, 7 per- 
cent for each year between 59 and 55, and actu- 
arially theretofore. The early retirement benefits 
provided by a basic steel and an automobile parts 
plan, which use an actuarial and an 0.6-percent 
reduction, respectively, are shown below as a 
percentage of the normal retirement benefit pro- 
vided by each plan at ages 60 to 65. 


Percent of normal benefit payable 





Basic steel plan Automobile parts 

(actuarial plan (0.6 percent 
reduction) per month reduction) 
65 years (normal) - - - ----- 100. 00 100. 00 
EE EA eo eee 91. 84 92. 80 
RN 2 84. 60 85. 60 
62 years_______ dete 24 79.14 78. 40 
Pe ieee 2s en Lueccs ae 72. 36 71. 20 
SLES eee ee 67. 18 64. 00 


More than three out of five plans permitted the 
retiring worker to defer receipt of benefits until 
the normal retirement age (table 4). Under some 
plans, workers who select this option may expect 
to receive a monthly benefit at the later age that 
is as much as 50 percent higher than they are 
entitled to when they retire. 


Social Security Adjustment Option. Because a 
primary social security benefit is not payable to 
the qualified worker until he reaches the age of 65 


3 Includes 12 plans in which reductions varied according to age; the remain- 
der reduced benefits by unspecified amounts. - 


(age 62 for women), more than one out of five 
plans with an early retirement provision permitted 
the worker to choose a “‘social security adjustment 
option” or, as it is called in some plans, “a level 
income retirement option.” These plans provided 
a greater benefit to the worker than was actually 
due him under the plan formula prior to receipt 
of the primary social security benefit, and a re- 
duced benefit after that time, so that monthly 
benefits are equalized. About half of the con- 
tributory plans contained such a provision; only 
a sixth of the noncontributory plans did. 


Special Early Retirement Benefits. In recent years, 
many plans in the automobile and rubber indus- 
tries have added special benefit features to early 
retirement provisions that, in general, appear to 
combine elements of compulsory early retirement, 
a severance arrangement, and modified disability 
retirement related to a worker’s incapacity to per- 
form his job rather than to total and permanent 
disability. Under these provisions, a worker 
eligible for early retirement could be retired ‘at 
the option of the company” or, in a few plans, 
“under mutually satisfactory conditions.” The 
benefits payable were substantially higher than 
they would be under the regular early retirement 
provisions of these plans. 

Twenty-five plans in this study, covering 724,000 
workers, provided a special early retirement 
benefit. All but one were in the automobile or 
rubber industries. The special benefit was double 
the normal benefit to which the worker’s service 
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Tasie 4. Time or PayMent ror Earty Retirement BeENeErFits BY METHOD OF FINANCING, FALL 1959 ! 
{Workers in thousands] 
Total Noncontributory Contributory 
Time of benefit payment 
Plans Workers Plans Workers Plans Workers 
All plans with early retirement.....-..--..--------.--------------------------0--------~ 224 | 3,031.6 178 | 2, 563.8 46 467.8 
Immediately on retirement; cannot be deferred.......----------------------------------- 85 | 1,081.6 56 770.8; 2 301.8 
Immediately on retirement or deterrable to normal retirement age-..........-..........-- 129 1, 876.5 116 1, 735. 1 13 141.4 
Anytime up to and including normal retirement age_.-............-...-.---..---------.- 10 73.5 6 48.9 4 24.6 





























1 Based on a study of 300 selected pension plans under collective bargaining covering approximately 4,700,000 workers. 


entitled him without any reduction for age.* It 
ranged between two and four times the early 
retirement benefit for workers with the same 
amount of credited service. The younger the 
worker, the greater the difference between the two 
benefits because for each month the worker was 
under normal retirement age, the early retirement 
benefit was reduced and the special benefit was 
not. For example, under one plan in the rubber 
industry, a worker retiring at his option at the first 
opportunity (age 55 with 20 years of credited 
service) would receive $23.92 a month for the rest 
of his life, while one not exercising his option until 
age 64 would get $43.79 a month. But, if these 
same workers retired at the employer’s option or 
under mutually satisfactory conditions they would 
get, regardless of age, $92 a month until age 65. 

The special benefit was replaced, under most 
plans, by the normal benefit when the pensioner 
reached age 65—the normal retirement age—or 
became eligible for either social security primary 
(old age) or disability benefits. The worker in the 
foregoing example would receive from the plan $46 
a month after age 65 under the normal benefit 
formula, as compared with $23.92 or $43.79 under 
the regular early retirement formula. 


Disability Retirement Benefits 


Disability retirement provisions were included 
in 219 of the 300 plans studied—approximately 
the same proportion as in the Bureau’s 1952 study. 
Four out of 5 of the 231 singie employer plans 
studied provided disability retirement benefits, as 
compared with half of the 69 multiemployer plans. 
Three out of five contributory plans, and three out 
of four noncontributory plans, provided for dis- 
ability retirement. In addition, 49 plans without 
disability retirement benefits provided a partial 
ubstitute in the form of early retirement benefits. 


Requirements for Disability Retirement. A worker | 


disabled for a certain length of time—usually 6 
months—by a physical impairment of a severity 
and expected future duration defined by each plan 
was also required to meet certain age or service 
requirements or both to qualify for disability 
benefits. The age requirements tended to be 
lower, if included at all, and the service require- 
ments longer for disability retirement than for 
early retirement. Service requirements were ex- 
pressed, just as for other retirement provisions, 
either in terms of length of employment or period 
of plan membership. 

Only 23 of the 219 plans providing disability 
retirement benefits had preparticipation require- 
ments, and 5 of these credited preparticipation 
service in determining eligibility for benefits. The 
majority of the 18 plans not crediting preparticipa- 
tion service limited plan membership to workers 
with a short period of service—usually 1 year. 
The rest also required that they be at least 25 to 
35 years of age. 

Although at the time of this study social security 
disability benefits were not payable until age 50,° 
no age requirement was found in 75 percent of the 
plans covering more than 80 percent of the workers. 
The remaining plans stipulated ages ranging from 
40 to 60, usually age 50 or 55. (See table 5.) 

Service requirements, on the other hand, were 
found in almost all plans. They ranged from 1 to 
25 years, after making appropriate adjustments 
for the 18 plans that did not credit preparticipation 
service. Approximately 70 percent of the plans 
required 15 years of service. 


8 The special benefit would be less than twice the normal benefit for workers 
with high earnings under two plans that used a service and earnings formula 
for computing normal benefits and a service formula for computing special 
benefits. 

* See footnote 2. 
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As in early retirement, most plans provided 
disability benefits based, at least in part, on the 
normal retirement formula. After a waiting 
period,” usually 6 months (the same period 
required to qualify for social security disability 
benefits), disability benefits were immediately 
payable." Most plans provided the full normal 
retirement benefit for equivalent service and 
earnings to workers receiving, or eligible for, social 
security disability benefits. Larger benefits were 
payable by most plans to other disabled workers, 
including those retiring before age 50—the mini- 
mum age at which social security disability benefits 
were payable at the time of this study. 

Most plans provided benefits computed by one 
or more of the following types of formulas (the 
same types as were used to compute normal bene- 
fits): (1) multiplying a fixed dollar amount by 
years of credited service, (2) multiplying a per- 


1% Temporary disability benefits under health and insurance plans were 
usually payable for allor part of the waiting period. See Health and Insur- 
ance Plans Under Collective Bargaining: Accident and Sickness Benefits, 
Fall 1958, BLS Bull. 1250 (1959). 

u Four plans, covering 96,800 workers, were excluded from this study 
because they provided for payment of disability benefits only at age 65. In 
these plans, service was credited after disability until age 65, when the normal 
benefit was payable. In other words, these plans had no regular disability 
benefit; they merely included periods of disability in their definitions of 
credited service for normal retirement. 

3 Total earnings were used by some plans instead of the product of average 
earnings and years of service. 

8 See p. 1182. 

4 Higher benefits became payable on January 1, 1960. 

18 In workmen’s compensation cases, if social security benefits are less than 
$85 a month, the actual amount of the benefit would be deducted. 


centage of average earnings (for the worker’s 
entire period of credited service or for a limited 
period) by years of credited service,” or (3) a 
uniform monthly amount. Just as for normal 
benefits, more than two out of five disability plans 
also assured the worker a specified minimum 
disability benefit or a minimum calculated by an 
alternate formula. The formula used for those 
eligible for or receiving social security disability 
benefits was most commonly the same as that used 
to compute normal retirement benefits for workers 
with the same service and earnings.'* 

Under basic steel plans, for example, the quali- 
fied worker would receive the greatest amount of 
the amounts calculated under three independent 
formulas:"* (1) $90 a month including, for those 
who qualify, the social security disability benefit ; 
(2) 1 percent of average monthly earnings during 
the 120 months immediately preceding disability 
multiplied by years of continuous service, less $85 
(for social security benefits); or (3) $2.50 times. 
years of continuous service after October 31, 1957, 
plus $2.40 times years of continuous service before 
November 1, 1957, up to a combined maximum of 
30 years. At age 65, the benefit would be recom- 
puted on the normal retirement formulas, but 
since the last two formulas are the same as the 
normal retirement formulas, in most cases there 
would be no change in the benefit amount. Plans 
in the automobile industry provided a disability 
benefit that was equal to twice the normal benefit 
($5 a month for each year of credited service 



































TaBLe 5. Minimum AGE AND Service REQUIREMENTS FOR DisaBILITy RETIREMENT, Fai 1959! 
[Workers in thousands] 
Minimum age requirements 3 
Total 
Minimum service require- 
ments 2 None Age 40 Age 45 Age 50 Age 55 Age 60 
Plans | Workers! Plans | Workers) Plans | Workers} Plans | Workers} Plans | Workers} Plans | Workers} Plans | Workers 
All plans with disability 

sotpemnett.... .cccccccndvediee 219 | 3,219.7 
ie ne 

7 50. 

1 1. 

3 20. 

21 146. 

3 26. 

1 1. 

152 | 2, 498. 

1 31. 

18 312. 

1 2. 

25 years 8 WA7i 8 Fi OB.6 Liwncccchcccccessf Bf EAS feccccccchecectcccnfeecceccefsecccnccs 


















































1 Based on a study of 300 selected pension plans under collective bargaining 
covering approximately 4,700,000 workers. 
2 For 18 plans not Coditing the specified period of employment served 
before participation in the plan could begin, — the preparticipation 
service and the required plan membership service 


In a few plans, alternative on nen were soerttet. In each case, 
the alternative with the earliest _ or no requirement w: 

4 Includes 1 plan, co 3,500 workers, re that opeuset. disability for all 
employment, and age 60 and 10 years of service if disabled for company 
employment. 
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instead of $2.50). When the worker began to 
receive a social security disability benefit or 
attained age 65, the normal benefit formula of 
$2.50 times years of credited service, exclusive of 
social security benefits, would be substituted. 


Social Security Deductions. Two out of 5 dis- 
ability plans (89) covering about the same pro- 
portion of workers were integrated with the social 
security disability benefits by the offset method, 
that is, by deducting all or part of the public 
benefit from the amount calculated by the benefit 
formula."* The entire social security benefit was 
deducted by 33 of the 89 plans in this group and 
half of the benefit was deducted by 12. The 
remaining plans followed their normal retirement 
formula and deducted $85—the maximum old-age 
retirement benefit between 1952 and 1954. Thus 
if social security benefits are increased, the entire 
increase would be passed along to the pensioners 
by the latter group, one-half by those deducting 
one-half the benefits, and none by those deducting 
all benefits. However, more than half of the 89 


offset plans provided a minimum benefit deter- 
mined by an alternate formula that did not 
require the deduction of the social security 
disability benefit. 


Recomputation of Disability Benefits. About a . 


third of the plans permitting retirement for dis- 
ability made no provision for the recomputation 
of benefits, making the same pension payable for 
life. The remaining plans recomputed benefits 
when the pensioner reached age 65 or, less fre- 


quently, when he reached 65 or became eligible | 


for or received disability benefits or primary old- 
age benefits under the Social Security Act. The 
recomputed benefit was almost always based in 
whole or in part on the normal retirement formula. 
The events requiring the recomputation of benefits 
and the type of benefit paid after recomputation 
are shown on the following page. 


16 See Normal Retirement Provisions Under Collective Bargaining, op. 
cit., pp. 1057-1058. The offset method was also used by some plans to 
integrate benefits with workmen’s compensation. 


Tasie 6. Disapmiry RerireMent Benerits PayaBteE TO WorKeERS 50 Years or AGE WirtH 20 Years or Future 
Serviczs aNp ANNUAL Earninos or $4,800, By Meruop or FINnAncine, Faui 1959! 

























































































[Workers in thousands] 
Total Noncontributory Contributory 
Amount of monthly disability retirement benefit 
Plans Workers Plans Workers Plans Workers 

All plans with disability retirement benefits. ..........................-.--------------- 219 3, 219.7 190 2, 863. 8 29 355.9 | 
Plans for which plan benefit ES SAGES SaaS 2 ee 177 2, 689.7 157 2, 433.2 20 256. 5 
Plans for which benefit was not computable ?..__...._...........-.------------.--- 42 530.0 33 430.6 9 99.4 

Private PLan BENEFIT 
EEE EEE EEA DAS Ai ELE Ce CIAL OEEET 915 191.4 15 ON) a ee 
ang under 3) PETS DID coon poe cesitl eelie th Sat 9 99.4 8 86. 1 1 13.3 
in is a  egewecccecumensddonccnwcedacecce 6 21.9 4 16.2 2 5.7 
el oe sn eubebnoceccccececcecssecece 11 117.4 11 0 Eade Pa 
ELLEN ELLE LE LCL Lee 93 1, 745.3 91 1, 727.9 2 17.4 
mo and under $70. 9 63. 6 6 43.4 3 20.2 
and under $80. x 50.8 7 48.0 1 2.8 
23 =F 6 19.8 5 15.8 1 4.0 
and under $100. 6 110.3 6 NE Moca vrcimcnstliaenaaanne 
$100 and under $125. 10 234.2 4 76.7 6 157.5 
$125 and over. 4 og a. EE 4 35.6 
COMBINED PRIVATE PLAN AND Social Security DisaBILiry BENEFITS 

= . 413 159.4 13 190.4 |.......... i. 
40 and under $150. 5 62.0 5 | wnesial 
$150 and under $160 9 82.6 » 69.3 1 13.3 
pf prone ma 9 103. 0 7 97.3 2 6.7 
$170 and under 93 1, 733.9 93 S| Se Sameer 
4 and under $190. ll 49.1 7 28.2 4 20.9 
and under $200 4 45.4 4 , eT eee See ae « 
4 and under en 11 51.4 » 28.2 3 23.2 
and under 5 81.9 5 EE ere See i eee 
$220 and under $230........... ~ 125. 5 6 117.9 2 7.6 
$230 and under $240....... 2 20.0 1 10.0 1 10.0 
a under $250. 3 A SR 2 3 139.9 
and over. 4 S| Ce ae a eee 4 35.6 
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uction of social security disability benefits. 

4 These plans would provide no benefit under the assumed conditions 

of a social security disability benefit offset. These plans do, however, 
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Workers 
Plans (thousands) 
All plans with disability retirement... 219 3, 219. 7 
With recomputation---__..__._-.---- 148 2, 166. 4 
i ner OEank fit du. cacccesi sic 101 1, 244. 2 
Normal benefit payable there- 
a ee 96 1, 204.3 
Other benefit payable there- 
cada a ah elas anes 5 39. 9 
At age 65, or upon becoming 
eligible for or receiving social 
security disability or primary 
NN EEE TOOL Cee 47 922. 2 
Normal benefit payable there- 
Ns thatee doers teaval cal kcerarcheniral 43 904. 0 
Other benefit payable there- 
etidestis cic dius Luli 4 18.2 
Without recomputation__.......--.. 71 1, 053. 3 


Level of Benefits. To compare monthly benefit 
amounts provided by plans, disability retirement 
benefits were computed under the following 
assumptions: 

1. Retirement at age 50—the earliest age at 
which social security disability benefits were pay- 
able in 1959. (Only 26 plans were excluded be- 
cause they had a higher minimum retirement age.) 

2. 20 years of future credited service'’—an 
arbitrary basis for determining service credits for 
a worker who becomes disabled at age 50. (Only 
three plans had a longer minimum service require- 


- ment.) 


3. Annual earnings of $4,800—the maximum 
earnings used in determining benefits under the 
Social Security Act. They were assumed to be 
constant for all service used to compute public or 
private benefits. 

4. Eligibility for and receipt of maximum social 
security disability benefits ($127 per month at 
the time of the study and currently). 


1” For the significance of using future service, see ibid., p. 1054. 

18 No account was taken of workmen’s compensation benefits which may, 
under one of the alternate formulas in some plans, be deducted from the plan 
benefits. 

” Thirteen plans, covering about 6 percent of the workers, would provide no 
benefit under the assumed conditions because of a social security disability 
benefit offset. These plans do, however, pay benefits to workers entitled to 
less than maximum social security benefits. 

% Weighted by the number of workers covered. 


No benefit amount was computed for 42 plans 
representing about 530,000 workers. In addition 
to the 29 plans not paying disability benefits to 
workers 50 years of age with 20 years of service 
(the assumed minimum requirements of this study), 
13 plans contained formulas that could not be 
calculated—usually because of an actuarial re- 
duction of unspecified size."* 

Almost half the computable plans (87), covering 
about 3 out of 5 workers, would provide a disabil- 
ity pension benefit of $50 per month ($2.50 a 
month for each year of service, exclusive of social 
security disability benefits) under the assumed 
conditions. Virtually all of these plans were non- 
contributory, single employer plans in manufac- 
turing industries. Approximately a fourth of the 
plans, covering nearly a fifth of the workers, would 
provide $60 or more a month; and a like number 
of plans, covering a sixth of the workers, would 
pay less than $50. (See table 6.) The weighted 
average disability benefit payable by the plans 
was $54.48.” 

The weighted average monthly benefit, including 
the maximum social security disability benefit of 
$127, thus would amount to $181.48, or 45 percent 
of the assumed gross earnings of $400 a month. 
The total monthly benefit amounts would range 
from about a third (social security alone) to two- 
thirds of preretirement earnings (gross). Only 
one out of six plans would provide at least 50 per- 
cent of preretirement earnings, that is, at least 
$200 a month. Twenty of these plans were non- 
contributory and 13 were contributory—a far higher 
proportion of the latter group than of the former. 

The same disability and normal retirement 
benefit amounts, either including or excluding the 
$127 social security benefit, would be payable to 
workers with 20 years’ future service and average 
annual earnings of $4,800 by three-fourths of the 
174 plans for which both benefits were computable. 
Two-thirds of the plans in which benefit levels 
differed paid higher normal retirement benefits and 
a third provided larger disability benefits. 


—Harry L. Levin 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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State Labor Legislation 
in 1960 


A wnomser of significant changes were made in 
State labor laws in 1960,' although regular sessions 
of the legislatures were held in only 22 States? 
and Puerto Rico, and several of the sessions were 
restricted entirely or primarily to consideration 
of budget matters. 

Amendments to unemployment insurance laws 
were among the most important State labor laws 
enacted in 1960, highlighting the 25th anniversary 
of the Federal-State system of unemployment 
insurance. Maximums for weekly unemployment 
benefits, including dependents’ allowances, were 
raised in nine States—by legislative enactments in 
five States and through the operation of a flexible 
maximum in four States. Workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits were raised for one or more major 
types of disability or for death in six jurisdictions. 
One State adopted a statutory minimum wage. 
One State prohibited employment discrimination 
on account of age, and another prohibited such 
discrimination on account of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or age. Five States adopted or 
stre.gthened provisions for the protection of 
agricultural workers. Three States took legisla- 
tive action directed toward the control of radiation 
hazards. 


Unemployment Insurance * 


Maximum weekly unemployment insurance 
benefits were raised in nine States—by legislative 
enactment in Georgia, Kentucky, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Virginia, and through the 
operation of flexible maximum benefit amount 
provisions enacted in prior years in Utah, Vermont, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The new rates, which 
increased weekly benefits by $2 to $5, are Georgia, 
$35; Kentucky, $37; New York, $50; Utah, $42; 
Vermont, $38; Virginia, $32; Wisconsin, $49; 
and Wyoming, $47. Rhode Island did not change 
the basic weekly benefit amount, but increased 
the allowance for each dependent child from $2 to 
$3 up to a maximum weekly allowance of $12. 
Alaska decreased the maximum weekly benefit 
amount payable to interstate claimants from $25 
to $20. At present, the maximum basic weekly 


benefit amount is $45 or more in 7 jurisdictions, 
from $35 to $45 in 23 jurisdictions, and under $35 
in 21 jurisdictions. 

The minimum weekly benefit amount was in- 
creased in three States—to $8 in Georgia, $11 in 
Kentucky, and $10 in Virginia. 

Only two States amended the duration pro- 
visions of their laws. Georgia changed from a 


uniform duration of 20 weeks for all eligible | 


claimants (22 weeks for claimants whose base- 
period wages equaled four times their high- 


quarter wages) to a variable duration of the lesser | 


of 26 weeks or one-fourth of base-period wages 
with a minimum duration of 9 weeks. Virginia 
increased its maximum variable duration from 18 
weeks to 20 weeks. The maximum duration is 
28 weeks or more in 9 jurisdictions, 26 weeks in 
33 jurisdictions, and less than 26 weeks in 9 
jurisdictions. 

Two States, Georgia and Virginia, enacted 
changes in the qualifying requirement. Georgia 


changed its requirement (i.e., base period earnings | 
as a multiple of the weekly benefit amount) from a | 


variable requirement of 40 to 45 times the weekly 
benefit amount to a uniform requirement of 36 
times the weekly benefit amount. Georgia also 
deleted its stepdown provision under which claim- 
ants could qualify for the next two lower benefit 
amounts. The minimum amount required to 
qualify, however, was increased from $280 to 
$288, as a result of the increase in the minimum 
weekly benefit amount. Virginia increased its 
minimum qualifying requirement from $250 to 
$300. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Maximum weekly benefits were raised for total 





disability in Rhode Island, for death in Mary- 


land, and for death and ail types of disability 


1 For summaries of State labor legislation enacted in 1959, see Monthly 
Labor Review, January 1960, pp. 45-49 and pp. 50-51, and November 1959, 
pp. 1232-1236. 

4 Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. The Delaware legislature 
convened in 1959 and has not yet adjourned. Four other legislatures were 
still in session as this article was prepared—in Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 

3 This summary of unemployment insurance legislation was prepared by 
Irene Boothe of the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employment Security. 
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in Kentucky, New York, Puerto Rico, and Vir- 
ginia. For example, the weekly maximum for 
temporary total disability went to $35 in Puerto 
Rico and Virginia, $36 in Kentucky and Rhode 
[sland, and $50 in New York. With these 


/ changes, there are now 17 jurisdictions which set 


such benefits at $50 or more, 14 which set $40 or 
more but less than $50, and 21 which pay at least 
$30 but less than $40. A benefit increase limited 
to silicosis was adopted in Nevada by raising the 
total maximum benefits for such cases to $14,250. 

Other benefit changes included improved medi- 
cal benefits in four States, an increased rehabilita- 
tion allowance in one State, and higher amounts 
for burial expenses in two States and Puerto Rico. 
The Kentucky Workmen’s Compensation Board 
was authorized to order an additional $1,000 for 
medical treatment beyond the $2,500 otherwise 
set by law; Virginia set a 2-year rather than a 1- 
year limit on medical benefits which may be 
ordered by the Industrial Commission, and re- 
quired the employer to furnish certain initial 
prosthesis up to $1,000 in cost; Maryland specified 
that medical treatment shall be furnished for the 
period required by the injury and expanded the 
requirement for iurnishing prosthetic appliances; 
and Mississippi dropped the $250 maximum for 
medical expenses for hernia. Alaska raised the 
monthly maintenance benefit for rehabilitation 
to $100 and the total maximum for maintenance 
and rehabilitation to $5,000. The maximum 
burial allowance was raised to $200 in Puerto Rico, 
to $500 in Kentucky, and in Massachusetts was 
set uniformly at $1,000 (formerly $500 if there 
were dependents and $1,000 if there were no 
dependents). 

The trend toward more complete coverage for 
groups not fully protected under the laws con- 
tinued. Massachusetts made coverage compul- 
sory for all farm workers (formerly elective for 
seasonal and compulsory for nonseasonal farm 
workers). Delaware authorized voluntary cov- 
erage of farm workers and domestic servants 
(formerly excluded from coverage). New York 
extended coverage to workers in nonprofit organi- 
zations with “two or more employees,” rather 
than “four or more workmen or operatives.” 
Coverage was provided for certain additional 
public employees in New York and Virginia, and 
for members of the Kentucky National Guard on 


active State service. On the other hand, Missis- 
sippi excluded from coverage handicapped persons 
in sheltered workshops under the supervision of 
the Department of Public Welfare. 

Kentucky broadened coverage of its subsequent- 
injury provisions so that they now apply to any 
covered worker with a previous disability who is 
subsequently disabled by accident or occupational 
disease, or if a dormant nondisabling disease con- 
dition is brought into “disabling reality” by the 
subsequent injury. Formerly, diseases were not 
covered by either the prior or subsequent dis- 
ability provisions. 

Three States liberalized time limits for making 
claims for slowly developing conditions. Rhode 
Island provided that the time limit in cases of 
latent or undiscovered physical or mental impair- 
tnent shall not begin to run until the worker has 
knowledge of the impairment and its relation to 
his employment or until after disability, which- 
ever is later. In Virginia, the time limit for an 
occupational disease claim is now measured from 
the time the employee receives the diagnosis of 
an occupational disease; formerly the period be- 
gan when he received the diagnosis or when he ex- 
perienced symptoms sufficient to apprise him he 
had the disease, whichever occurred first. Ken- 
tucky removed the requirement that claims on ac- 
count of silicosis be made within 3 years of the 
last exposure. Now the same time limits as for 
other occupational diseases apply: 1 year after 
last exposure or 1 year after the worker should 
have known he had the disease, whichever occurs 
last. 

Among other workmen’s compensation changes 
were two Maryland amendments. One provided 
for an advisory committee on rehabilitation prob- 
lems and a rehabilitation counselor to select cases 
for prompt referral to the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation; the other stiffened the penalty 
for not insuring or not paying benefits by pro- 
viding for imprisonment in lieu of, or in addition 
to, a fine. A New York amendment allowed 
benefits for the first 7 days of disability if the 
worker is disabled for as long as 28, rather than 
35, days. The Department of Labor and In- 
dustries in Massachusetts was requested to make 
a study of workmen’s compensation provisions 
which might encourage the employment of aged 
and handicapped workers. 
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Occupational Health and Safety 


Four States passed laws dealing with control of 
radiation. In Maryland, the State Board of 
Health was given authority to develop programs 
for the control of radiation hazards and to issue 
rules for such control. A Massachusetts law 
authorized the Department of Public Health to 
require registration of sources of ionizing radiation. 
This is in addition to the existing authority of 
the Department of Public Health to issue rules 
to protect the general public and individuals 
against radiation hazards, and the authority of 
the Department of Labor and Industries to issue 
rules to protect workers against radiation hazards 
in places of employment. Virginia required reg- 
istration with the State Department of Health of 
radiation sources not licensed by the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. In New York, additional 
powers given the Office of Atomic Development, 
created in 1959, included authority to acquire 
sites for storing radioactive byproducts and to 
cooperate with appropriate government agencies 
in establishing a training program for handling 
accidents involving radioactive materials. The 
Governor was authorized to make an agreement 
with the Federal Government for transfer to the 
State of regulatory authority over certain atomic 
energy activities. 

Rhode Island raised certain fees for boiler in- 
spection and fees in connection with inspection of 
painters’ rigging. 


Wages 


The New York minimum-wage act was repealed 
and a new statute enacted. For the first time, the 
law provides a statutory minimum, set at $1 an 
hour. In addition, it authorizes wage board pro- 
cedure, similar to that provided formerly, under 
which higher rates may be set for particular occu- 
pations. As before, the law covers men, women, 
and minors. The Governor, in approving the law, 
stated that it extends coverage to 700,000 workers 
in New York who had not been covered by either 
a State minimum-wage order or by the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act. In Massachusetts, the 
Department of Labor and Industries was requested 
to investigate whether special wage provisions 
would encourage the employment of physically 
handicapped and aging workers, and also to make 


recommendations on a proposed bill to extend 
coverage of the minimum-wage law to professional 
service and farm work. 

Another Massachusetts enactment amended the 
weekly wage payment law by authorizing weekly, 
biweekly, or semimonthly wage payment to 
salaried employees. The Massachusetts law which 
requires payment of minimum wages on public 
works was amended to specify that the labor com- 
missioner, in determining the minimum rates, shall 
include payments to pension plans under collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. The prevailing wage 
law of Kentucky was amended by setting up a 
board in the Department of Industrial Relations 
to determine the prevailing rates, formerly deter- 
mined separately by each public authority engag- 
ing in a public works project. The board is to 
consist of the commissioner of that department 
and one representative each of industry and labor 
appointed by the Governor. 

Louisiana amended its wage garnishment law by 
raising from $60 to $100 per month the minimum 
amount of wages exempt from garnishment. An 
amendment to the Virginia wage garnishment law 
deleted the exemption of $15 a month for each de- 
pendent child, which was in addition to the basic 
exemption. Also, the benefits of the Virginia law, 
which formerly applied to any “laboring man,” 
were expressly extended to women. 


Agricultural Workers 


A 1960 Nevada act required every farm labor 
contractor to be licensed and bonded and set cer- 
tain conditions for the conduct of his business, such 
as carrying liability insurance on motor vehicles, 
filing information on work agreements, paying 
workers promptly, and prohibiting misrepresenta- 
tion of terms and conditions of employment. The 
law specified that the term “farm labor contractor” 
does not include day-haul recruiters, persons who 
act as spokesmen for a group of farm workers 
while traveling or working with the group, and 
certain others. 

Colorado added to its wage-payment law a re- 
quirement that migratory field labor contractors 
or crew leaders keep records of wages and hours 
and give each worker, with each payment of wages, 
a statement of wages and withholdings. One other 
State, New York, has a similar requirement for 
wage records and wage statements, and this re- 
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quirement was extended in 1960 to all persons 
bringing 10 or more migrants into the State. 
(Formerly it had applied only to farm labor con- 
tractors and crew leaders.) 

Colorado adopted a resolution which directed 
the Legislative Council to study the problems of 
migrant farm workers and report to the 1961 legis- 
lature. The New York Joint Legislative Committee 
on Migrant Labor was continued until March 31, 
1961. 

As reported in the discussion of workmen’s com- 
pensation, Massachusetts amended its law to pro- 
vide compulsory coverage for all farm workers 
(formerly compulsory for nonseasonal farm work- 
ers and elective for seasonal workers). There are 
now eight jurisdictions which provide workmen’s 
compensation coverage for farm workers in the 
same manner as other workers. Delaware in 1960 
authorized voluntary workmen’s compensation 
coverage for farm workers, who had formerly been 
excluded. A change in the minimum age for farm 
work in New York is discussed in the section on 
child labor. 


Discrimination in Employment 


Delaware enacted a law to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or because an individual is be- 
tween 45 and 65 years of age. The law applies 
to all employers, employment agencies, and labor 
organizations, with penalties for violation. It 
creates a Division Against Discrimination in the 
Labor Commission that will have jurisdiction over 
such unlawful discrimination, receive complaints, 
and issue regulations to effectuate the act. 

Alaska, which has a fair employment practice 
act prohibiting discrimination because of race, 
religion, color, or national origin, this year enacted 
a separate law to prohibit discrimination against 
older workers. The law does not specifically 
define older workers, although a hiring bias against 
workers over 45 is declared to be against public 
policy. The act follows the pattern of the fair 
employment practice act in authorizing the 
Department of Labor to eliminate discrimination 
by conciliation if possible, and if necessary to 
issue cease and desist orders enforceable in the 
courts. 


4 Information on this law was not received in time for inclusion in the 1959 
article on State labor legislation. 


A Nevada act provided that any employer or 
union which discriminates against apprentices 
because of race, color, creed, or national origin 
shall be suspended for 1 year from participation 
in the State apprenticeship program. 

A 1959 law in Puerto Rico‘ prohibited dis- 
crimination by any employer or labor union be- 
cause of race, color, creed, birth, or social position, 
or because of age (between 30 and 65). Penalties 
are provided for violation. The employer is also 
liable to the worker for damages, and the Secretary 
of Labor is authorized to assist the worker in 
bringing suit to collect. 


Child Labor and School Attendance 


A number of revisions were made in the child- 
labor laws of New York and Virginia. A New York 
amendment permitted the employment of children 
14 and 15 years of age in delivery and clerical 
occupations in offices of factories and in dry 
cleaning, shoe repair, and similar service stores. 
Another amendment permitted children 12 and 13 
to assist in the hand harvesting of berries, fruits, 
and vegetables for not more than 4 hours a day 
between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. when school is not in 
session. The maintenance of continuation schools 
for employed youth in New York was made 
optional rather than mandatory, and evening 
classes were authorized. A revision of the Virginia 
child-abor law set minimum ages for working in 
additional hazardous occupations; for example, 18 
in delivering alcoholic goods, as an X-ray tech- 
nician, or in or about excavation or demolition 
operations; 16 as an orderly or nurses’ aide; and 
14 for boys as bait attendants on a boat or pier. 
It also set safeguards for the employment of 
children on hazardous machines in a school-work 
training program. Another provision permitted 
boys over 15 to begin work at 5 a.m. rather than 
7 a.m. 


Industrial Relations 


The New York Labor and Management Im- 
proper Practices Act, which was passed in 1959, 
was amended by specifically excluding the State 
and its political subdivisions, as employers, from 
the act. However, labor organizations of public 
employees were specifically covered. Certain non- 
profit organizations were exempted from the 
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financial reporting and accounting standards 
requirements. 

A Massachusetts act authorized cities and towns 
to enter into collective bargaining agreements with 
labor organizations representing their employees, 
except police officers. 

In Mississippi, the voters adopted a “right-to- 
work” amendment to their constitution that was 
identical with the legislative act already in effect. 
Mississippi also enacted a law prohibiting an 
alien, a member of the Communist Party, or a 
person convicted of certain crimes from acting as 
an Official of a labor union or as a labor relations 
consultant. The prohibition is applicable for 5 
years after termination of Communist Party 
membership or after conviction of the crime. 


Other Labor Legislation 


An amendment to the time-off-for-voting law 
in New York limited the provision that entitled the 
worker to 2 hours’ absence from work with pay. 
As amended, if the worker does not have 4 con- 
secutive hours outside his workday when the polls 
are open, he is entitled to as much time off from 


——— 


work as necessary, with up to 2 hours to be paid 
for by the employer. 

Several amendments were made to the New 
York law regulating private employment agencies, 
For example, maximum placement fees chargeable 
by theatrical agencies were raised from 5 percent 
of wages for the first 10 weeks to 10 percent of the 
compensation payable to the artist for most en- 
gagements and 20 percent for opera and concert 
engagements and engagements for orchestras. 
Employment bureaus operated by associations of 
professional engineers, land surveyors, and regis- 
tered architects were exempted from the law. 
Employment agencies were prohibited from send- 
ing an applicant to a place of employment where 
there is a labor dispute unless the applicant is 
notified of this fact in writing. 

The Virginia Advisory Legislative Council was 
requested to study laws relating to the State labor 
department, employment agencies, and the pro- 
tection of employees generally, with a view to 
recommending modernization. 

—Beratrice McConne.u 


Assistant Director for State Services 
Bureau of Labor Standards 





Secretary Mitchell said a review of unemployment insurance experience 
since passage of the Social Security Act showed the program had grown 
tremendously in size and usefulness. He pointed out that coverage had more 
than doubled and that duration of benefits had expanded. . . . Coverage 
has increased . . . to 45,000,000. Today only three States have a maximum 
weekly benefit below $30. The majority of the States have a maximum 
weekly benefit of from $30 to $44, five a maximum from $45 to $49, and the 


two largest States have a maximum weekly benefit of $50 or more. . . . 


the 


most dramatic improvements have come about in the duration of benefits. . . . 
Today only nine States provide for fewer than 26 weeks of benefits, and nine 


provide for longer periods of from 28 to 39 weeks. 


In addition, six States 


provide for additional weeks of benefits during periods of high unemployment, 
as specified in their individual State laws. 


—From Unemployment Insurance Accomplishments Cited by Mitchell on Program’s 
25th Anniversary (U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Press Release, August 14, 1960). 
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ALLOWANCES FOR SAFETY EQUIPMENT AND WORK CLOTHING 


Contract Allowances for Safety 
Equipment and Work Clothing, 1959 


Provisions related to the furnishing of personal 
safety equipment and protective apparel were in- 
cluded in 502 of 1,687 major collective agreements 
analyzed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. A 
smaller number, 267, referred either to the issuance 
of uniforms or general work clothing, or to the pro- 
vision of allowances for their purchase. Most of 
these agreements provided that the entire cost 
of furnishing safety equipment or apparel was 
to be assumed by the employer, as was the 
expense of maintaining work clothing. The 
agreements usually did not specify whether 
company or employee was responsible for main- 
taining or replacing safety equipment but since 
such equipment was issued to employees on an 
“as needed” basis and remained company property 
in most cases, it is likely that the employer also 
bore this expense. 

The practice of supplying protective or work 
clothing is probably more widespread than this 
analysis of agreement provisions would indicate. 
For example, the wearing of protective apparel is 
frequently required by government safety regu- 
lations and hence may not be subject to union- 
management negotiation. In general, however, 
it would appear that furnishing and maintaining 
work clothing is still the employee’s responsibility 
in most organized establishments. 

This study was based on 1,687 collective bar- 
gaining agreements, each covering 1,000 or more 
workers, or virtually all agreements of this size 
in the United States, except for the railroad and 
airline industries.' The approximately 7.5 million 
workers covered by these major agreements ac- 
count for slightly less than half of all workers 
estimated to be covered by all collective bargain- 
ing agreements in the United States, exclusive 
of railroads and airlines. Of the agreements 
studied, 1,063 covered 4.6 million workers in 
manufacturing, and 624 applied to 2.9 million 
workers in nonmanufacturing. All of the agree- 
ments were in effect at the beginning of 1959, 
and slightly less than half (823) expired during 
that year. 


Safety Equipment 


Under the terms of 490 of the 502 agreements 
referring to safety equipment, the employer 
agreed to furnish, whenever necessary, such items 
as goggles, boots; and gloves. The remaining 
agreements specified that some or all of the 
protective devices, frequently of an individualized 
nature such as prescription glasses and safety 
shoes, would be sold to employees at less than the 
full purchase cost. (See table 1.) 

Safety equipment provisions were more preva- 
lent in manufacturing than in nonmanufacturing 
industries. In manufacturing, half of the pro- 
visions were found in primary metal products, 
machinery (except electrical), and transportation 
equipment industries; in nonmanufacturing, elec- 
trical and gas utilities, construction, and trans- 
portation agreements contained most of these 
provisions. (See table 2.) + 


1 The Bureau does not maintain a file of railroad and airline agreements; 
hence their omission from this study. 


TasLE 1. Provisions Coverinc Sarety EquipMENT, 
Work CLorTHINnG, AND THEIR MAINTENANCE,' MaJor 
CoLLEcTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, 1959 




















Agreements Workers 
Type of allowance 
Num- | Per- | Number | Per- 
ber cent | (thou- | cent 
sands) 
Total studied ___....- ojpeideuibentacendnettl 1,687 {100.0 | 7,477.3 | 100.0 
Agreements with provisions for safety 2712 | 42.2 |%2,972.1 | 39.7 
equipment, work clothing, and their 
maintenance. 

Safety equipment... ................-.. 502 | 20.7) 2,112.8) 28.3 

At no cost to employee............. 490 | 29.0} 2,093.7 | 28.0 

At some cost to employee.......... 12 Vv 9.1 .3 

Welt CII... cicdiensiainwtssiccesd 267 | 15.8 | 1,088.8] 145 

At no cost to employee- ---.-........ 238 | 14.1 937.5 | 12.5 

At some cost to employee._......_. 29) 1.7 151.3 2.0 
Clothing or equipment maintenance. __ 214 | 12.6 922.8; 12.3 

At no cost to employee..._........- 210 | 12.4 908.5 | 12.1 

At: some cost to employee.._....._- 4 .2 14.3 a 

Other ¢ 14 8 30.2 4 
Agreements w ith no reference to allowances. 975 | 57.8) 4,505.2] 60.3 











1 aenves —— ment includes such aa as ~_i~y rubber boots, gloves, 

goggles, and personal protective apparel. ork clothing also includes 

— Siebubiennes of work clothing refers to laundering and/or cleaning 
ser 

2 Unduplicated total of allowances shown separately. Items may appear 
singly or in combinations, in 1 agreement. 

— of workers refers to number covered by agreements, not to num- 
ber eligible to receive, or required to use, safety equipment or "special work 
clo’ 

4 Includes 13 agreements in which past practices were to be continued or in 
which allowances differed by occupation, sex, or length of service, and 1 agree- 
ment in which costs of work clothing and maintenance were shared when 

selected by enatet company-union representative, and in which 
company paid the costs if clothing was not so selected. 


Pa Because of rounding, the sum of individual items may not equal 
to 5 
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Representative provisions for furnishing these 
items follow: 


Protective devices, wearing apparel, and other equip- 
ment necessary to properly protect employees from injury 
shall be provided by the company in accordance with 
practices now prevailing in each separate plant or as such 
practices may be improved from time to time by the 
company. Goggles, gas masks, face shields, respirators, 
special purpose gloves, fireproof, waterproof, or acidproof 
protective clothing when necessary and required shall be 
provided by the company without cost, except that the 
company may assess a fair vharge to cover loss or willful 
destruction thereof by the employee. 


The company shall provide all employees necessary 
protective equipment, including rubber blankets, rubber 
gloves, rubber sleeves, rubber hats, rubber boots, other 
protective rubber footwear, rubber coats, rubber hose, 


and first aid kits. All such equipment shall either be 
carried on line trucks or kept in a place quickly available 
to all employees concerned. Coveralls, or other protec- 
tive clothing, will be provided by the company where acid 
conditions are encountered in the work to be performed, 
or for painting that would endanger the clothing of the 
employees. 
* * + 


The employer will provide outer garments, consisting of 
raincoats, boots, and sheepskin-lined jackets, to such em- 
ployees as work, or are assigned to work, in locations 
which are not fully protected from the elements, or which 
are not regularly adequately heated. 


In 12 agreements, standard equipment was 
furnished free of charge, but employees were re- 
quired to pay some part of the cost for items 
that had to be adapted to the needs of the in- 
dividual. For example: 


TaBLeE 2. Provisions Coverine Sarpty EquipMENT, WorkK CLOTHING, AND 





















































Employer agrees to— 
Provide and 
Number Provide safety | Provide and maintain 
studied Provide safety | Provide work equipment maintain work clothing 
equipment * clothing and work work clothing and furn 
Industry hing safety 
equipment 
Agree- | Workers | Agree- | Workers | Agree- | Workers Agree- | Workers | Agree- | Workers | Agree- | Workers 
ments} (thou- | ments} (thou- | ments| (thou- | ments| (thou- | ments! (thou- | ments| (thou- 
sands sands)’ sands)’ sands)’ sands)’ sands)’ 
145. al 
32.1 
r and allied dit od many 2 oe bponiisienaiiiieedl 54 118.0 
and allied industries. 31 62.2 
ucts 57 113.6 
23 63.8 
24 128.1 
tad S| ms 
een 124] 724.8 
Fal metal a wos 52 146.4 
Machinery, except electrical RE ene Fsagesiieg Gk ae ER ec ees pe | ae ry ccc ae! RR ES 
m: , equipment, and supplies_.._._. 100 a da ee OL: ae eee ee eee PRN Serer 
Transportation poe Aree 21 Gari. .|..... 1) et Ss)” 6 €4 be 
Instruments and related products. ................... 24 ES | oe 1 ee OS PO eee ae | ee | 2 ee eee 
llaneous man PE cidalith aniibichinidenianatn dined 15 22.5 
N facturing --| 624 | 2,922.0 
Mining, crude petrole 17 252.7 EBS TERI MA 
portation 95 573.2 273.3 2 5.0 
Co: unications 79 558.1 1.7 1 30.0 
Utilities: Electric and gas 7 200. 5 2.9 6 17.4 
trade - 21.6 fy eee eee 
trade 245.1 111.4 5 16.0 
Hotels and restaurants 36 176.8 146.7 1 5.0 
is ninwicesnccancitbayesses 55 184.9 54.5 2 8.5 
— (a aT 701.9 2.0 1 1.0 
Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing____.............___. 5 7.4 soahete 1 1.1 


















































1 For definitions, see footnote 1, table 1. 
* Includes 10 agreements in which employees were required to pay for a 
part of the cost of safety equipment, which was usually made to order. 


§ Includes 1 agreement in which employer maintained or provided mone- 
tary allowance toward maintenance of work clothing. 

4 4 agreements also provided a monetary allowance toward maintenance of 
work clothing. 
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Goggles are provided for work dangerous to the eyes. 
Standard safety goggles that do not require a prescription 
are furnished free of charge. Employees requiring a 
special ground lens will be furnished goggles at cost; the 
company furnishing the frames free. 


Work Clothing 


The majority of the 267 provisions for supplying 
and/or maintaining work clothing were found in 
food producing (canneries, dairies, etc.) or food 
serving and selling industries (hotels, restaurants, 
and groceries). These industries and transporta- 
tion, where sanitation and public appearance are 
also of great importance, accounted for nearly 
two-thirds of the agreements with such provisions, 
Usually, the employer required that special cloth- 
ing or uniforms be worn. 


Where the employer agreed to provide work 
clothing, he usually also agreed to pay for laun- 
dering or cleaning. Only 48 work clothing 
clauses did not also provide for clothing mainte- 
nance. On the other hand, 13 agreements which 
referred to work clothing maintenance did not 
specify who was to provide these services. 

Examples of clauses relating to the furnishing 
of work clothing follow: 


Company agrees to furnish to drivers one standard jacket 
type uniform with one extra pair of trousers free after 1 
year of continuous employment... . 

* * * 

Any employer requiring employee to wear a uniform 
shall pay for same and said uniform must bear union 
label. 


MAINTENANCE,! Masor Couuic1rIvE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, BY INDUSTRY, 1959 





Employer agrees to— 





Provide monetary allowance for— 





Provide safety 
























































equipment Maintain work Other No reference to 
and maintain clothing * Work clothing provisions * allowances Industry 
work clothing Work clothing‘; but furnish 
safety 
equipment * 
Agree- | Workers | Agree- | Workers | Agree- | Workers | Agree- | Workers | Agree- | Workers | Agree- | Workers 
ments | (thou- |ments; (thou- | ments| (thou- | ments; (thou- |ments| (thou- | ments; (thou- 
sands)? sands)’ sands)’ sands)’ sands)’ sands) 
3 1L4 10 23.9 12 59.2 17 92.1 4 30.2 975 | 4,505.2 | All industries. 
2, 790. 2 Manufacturing. 
16.3 | Ordnance and accessories. 
141.2 | Food and kindred products. 
27.6 | Tobacco manufactures. 
68.8 | Textile mill products. 
464.1 | Apparel -— — finished products. 
33.2 | Lumber and wood products, except furniture. 
26.2 Acne er Le aol fixtures. 
101.9 wot Langues 
62.2 eat publishing, and allied industries. 
86.7 | Chemicals and allied products. 
26.9 | Petroleum refining and related industries. 
67.5 | Rubber and miscell: plastics products. 
58.7 | Leather and leather products. 
43.2 | Stone, clay, and glass products. 
104.1 | Primary metal industries. 
68.6 | Fabricated metal products. 
184.9 | Machinery, except electrical. 
391.7 ‘ical ap ¥ Lge and supplies. 
806.5 | Transportation eq 
25.2 | Instruments and py products. 
15.1 | Miscellaneous manufacturing. 
1,715.0 Nonmanufacturing. 
233.2 | Mining, crude petroleum, and natural gas production. 
148.1 | Transportation.’ 
500.0 | Communications. 
73.4 | Utilities: Electric and gas. 
18.3 | Wholesale trade. 
85.9 | Retail trade. 
22.3 | Hotels and restaurants. 
99.9 | Services. 
527.7 | Construction. 
6.3 | Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing. 

















*7 agreements also provided for maintenance of work clothing. 

* See footnote 4, table 1. 

7 Number of workers refers to number covered by agreements, not to 
number eligible to receive, or required to use, safety equipment or special 
work clothing. 


* Includes 1 agreement in which employees were required to pay for a part 
of the — of safety a. which was usually made to paw Ao 
* Excludes railroad and airline industries. 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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If the company requires employees to have certain 
special equipment and clothing, it will be furnished to the 
employees without charge. Each individual will be held 
responsible for any such special clothing or equipment 
furnished. The company may require a_ refundable 
deposit not to exceed the actual cost of the items furnished. 


Typical of arrangements for both furnishing and 
maintaining work clothing were these clauses: 


The employer will furnish his employees with coats 
and ... such uniforms as may be required by the em- 
ployer and pay for the laundering of the same. 


* * * 


If the company requires an employee to wear a standard 
cap or uniform, the company shall furnish and launder 
same at its expense. ... The company shall furnish 
and maintain, at its cost and expense, all special outer 
apparel heretofore customarily used by the group and 
which is reasonably necessary for the performance of the 
job. 


All agreements that provided for clothing 
maintenance only were in food producing or selling 
industries. Generally, this requirement was ex- 
pressed as follows: 

Employer shall launder or pay for laundering of cover- 
alls, aprons, trousers, shirts, sweat shirts, and cap covers 
worn by employees when on duty. All laundry will be 
done by a union laundry wherever services and prices are 


comparable. 
* * * 


Signatory members of association agree to pay for all 
laundry required by all clerks in their employ, such as 
uniforms, etc. 

Monetary allowances toward the purchase of 
work clothing or uniforms were specified in 29 
agreements, including 4 in which the allow- 
ance also covered work clothing maintenance. 
Fourteen of the 29 agreements were in the meat- 
packing industry. 

All employees shall be required at all times to main- 
tain a clean and neat appearance. When the employer 


requires that uniforms be worn, the employee shall receive 
an allowance for uniforms of $27.50 per year. Semi- 
annual payments of $13.75 shall be payable on April 1 
and October 1 of each year to qualified employees on the 


— 


payroll on the first day of the payment month, provided 
such employees have completed 90 days’ service by the 
15th day of said payment month ... 


* * * 


When members of the unlicensed personnel are required 
by the company to furnish and wear uniforms, they shall] 
receive additional compensation at the rate of $12.50 per 


month. 
+ * * 


An allowance of 50 cents per week per employee will 
be paid for the furnishing of work clothes.... An 
allowance of 30 cents per week per employee will be paid to 
all employees to compensate them for the payment of 
laundry. This allowance may be discontinued at the 
employer’s option should it be decided by the employer to 
have the laundry done either by a commercial laundry or 
its own laundry. Clothing to be laundered shall consist 
of outer working garments only. 


In a few agreements, the cost of work clothing 
differed for men and women, and in one agree- 
ment, according to the party selecting such items: 


The corporation will furnish clothing and uniforms in 
accordance with the following: 

Where the corporation requires the wearing of white 
clothing in men’s occupations, white trousers and T-shirts 
will be furnished by the corporation on a 50-50 basis. The 
corporation will stand 50 percent of the expense for not 
more than either (a) 3 trousers and 4 T-shirts or (b) 2 
trousers and 6 T-shirts per labor agreement year. . . 
The choice of (a) or (b) . . . is at the employee's option, 
Laundry for trousers and T-shirts will be provided. 

Where the corporation requires women to wear uniforms, 
such uniforms will be furnished and laundered by the 
corporation. 

* * * 

The selection of uniforms for drivers, as well as the 
selection of overalls, aprons, shirts, and the method of 
laundering such clothing for plant employees shall be 
made by an authorized representative of the union and the 
employer. The cost shall be equally divided between the 
employer and the employees. 

Where the selection of uniforms and clothing, as well as 
the method of laundering, is not done as outlined, the 
employer shall pay the entire cost . . 


—Dena G. Weiss anp Laura A. Woop 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Earnings in Cigarette 
Manufacturing, May 1960 


Earnincs of production workers in cigarette 
manufacturing establishments in May 1960 aver- 
aged $2.01 an hour, exclusive of premium pay for 
overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, and 
late shifts, according to a survey conducted by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics.' Straight-time 
hourly earnings of the middle one-half of the 
workers within the scope of the survey? ranged 
from $1.85 to $2.14 an hour. Men accounted for 
about three-fifths of the 30,851 production workers; 
their earnings averaged $2.07 an hour, compared 
with $1.92 for women. 

Hourly earnings of all production workers 
averaged $1.99 in North Carolina, $2.02 in 
Virginia, and $2.04 in Kentucky. Nationwide, 
men operators of cigarette-making machines and 
women cigarette-machine catchers, numerically 
the most important occupations studied, averaged 
$2.14 and $1.90 an hour, respectively. 

The study also provides information on hours 
of work and selected supplementary benefits, 
including paid holidays and vacations, and 
health, insurance, and pension plans. 


Industry Characteristics 


Approximately 469 billion cigarettes were manu- 
factured in 1958; about 45 percent were filter tips 
and 55 percent, nonfilter tips.* In 14 of the 17 
plants studied by the Bureau, both filter and non- 
filter cigarettes were produced in May 1960. 
Filter tips constituted more than half of the 
outpvt in eight plants. Cigarettes were the sole 
product in 11 of the establishments. Minor 
products in the other six plants included smoking 
tobacco, chewing tobacco, and cigars. 

Cigarette manufacturing is a highly mechanized 
industry. The tobacco generally moves on con- 
veyors through the various prefabrication stages 
of mixing, bulking, cutting, and so forth. From 
a hopper of shredded tobacco and a roll of paper, 
the cigarette-making machine, attended by an 
operator and a catcher, produces finished ciga- 
rettes. The paper is automatically filled with 
the proper amount of tobacco, sealed, and labeled, 
and the cigarettes are cut into specified lengths. 


In the manufacture of filter cigarettes, the filters 
also are incorporated into the cigarettes by this 
machine. The packing of cigarettes into pacl ages 
of 20 each, wrapped in aluminum foil, paper, and 
cellophane also is accomplished automatically. 
Approximately three-tenths of the production 
workers studied were employed as cigarette- 
making machine operators and catchers. Ma- 
chine packers of cigarettes accounted for nearly 
a tenth of the workers, and roughly the same 
proportion were engaged in prefabrication oper- 
ations. Cigarette making inspectors and cigarette 
packing inspectors each represented about 2 
percent of the workers. 
TaBLE 1. PerRcENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTION 
Workers IN CIGARETTE MANUFACTURING EsTABLISH- 


MENTS, BY AVERAGE Srraicut-Time Hour.ty Earn- 
in@s,! UniTEp STaTEs AND SELECTED StatTEs, May 1960 
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$2.40 and under $2.50_._- 
$2.50 and under $2.60___- 
$2.60 and under $2.70-.- 
$2.70 and under $2.80... - 
$2.80 and under $2.90 __- 
$2.90 and under $3.00_ __- 
$3.00 and under $3.10. _- 
$3.10 and under $3.20 -___- 
$3.20 and over........... 
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@) Shas 
100.0 
6,049 | 17,031 -, 691 
$2. 04 





g 
— 


100.0 | 100.0 


Number of workers. . . ..|30, 851 |18, 972 |11, 879 
Average hourly earn- 
earnings !_..____- $2.01 | $2.07 | $1.92 


























1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts. 

2 Includes data for States in addition to those shown separately. 

3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


In a large majority of the plants, the tobacco is 
received in strip form (segments of leaves), 
usually packed in hogsheads. It is conditioned at 
various stages of prefabrication by adding or 
removing moisture, mixed with other ingredients, 
and shredded before manufacture into cigarettes. 


1 A more comprehensive account of this survey is presented in BLS Report 
167, Wage Structure: Cigarette Manufacturing, May 1960. 

2 The study included 17 establishments employing 20 or more workers at 
the time of reference of the universe data. Separate auxiliary units such as 
central offices and research laboratories were excluded. 

3 See 1958 Census of Manufactures (U.S. Bureau of the Census, Series 
MOC(P) -21 A-1, March 1960). 
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Leaf processing (stemming, searching, etc.) was 
included in the operations of a few cigarette 
plants, but the number of workers involved in 
this activity during the payroll period studied 
constituted a very minor proportion of the total.‘ 

The industry is concentrated in three States, 
with somewhat more than half of the workers in 
North Carolina, a fourth in Virginia, and about a 
fifth in Kentucky. A small segment of the in- 
dustry is located in New York and Pennsylvania. 
Eight of the establishments surveyed each em- 
ployed more than 2,000 workers, five employed 
1,000 to 2,000 each, and the other four employed 
fewer than 200 workers each. 

About 7 out of 10 production workers were em- 
ployed in establishments with collective bargaining 
agreements covering a majority of their workers 
in May 1960. The major union in the industry 
is the Tobacco Workers International Union. 

Women accounted for about two-fifths of all 
production workers. In North Carolina, they 
represented about 35 percent, compared with 42 
percent in Kentucky and 44 percent in Virginia. 

Virtually all workers were paid on a time basis, 
with a range of rates applying to a given job 
classification. A small group of workers, how- 
ever, received incentive pay, usually on an 
individual bonus basis. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Straight-time hourly earnings of production 
workers in cigarette manufacturing establishments 
in May 1960 averaged $2.01 (table 1). The esti- 
mated 18,972 men in the industry averaged $2.07 
an hour, compared with $1.92 for the 11,879 
women. Hourly earnings of all production workers 
averaged $1.99 in North Carolina, $2.02 in 
Virginia, and $2.04 in Kentucky. Men in these 
States averaged $2.03, $2.10, and $2.16 an hour, 
respectively, and women $1.92, $1.93 and $1.88, 
respectively. 

Individual earnings varied from less than $1.50 
an hour to more than $3.20 an hour. Earnings of 
the middle one-half of the workers ranged from 
$1.85 to $2.14 an hour. 


Occupational Earnings 


Wages for occupational classifications account- 
ing for somewhat more than half of the production 


-—_—_—. 


workers were studied separately (table 2). Main- 
tenance machinists and electricians had the 
highest average hourly earnings, $2.80 and $2.75, 
respectively. Maintenance carpenters and ad- 
justers of cellophaning, cigarette-making, and 
cigarette-packing machines also averaged more 
than $2.50 an hour. Only four of the men’s 
occupational groups studied separately had hourly 
averages below $2 an hour; namely, truckers, 
power, other than forklift ($1.95), truckers, power, 
forklift ($1.94), material handling laborers ($1.82), 
and janitors ($1.75). Men cigarette-making ma- 
chine operators accounted for 14 percent of all 
production workers and averaged $2.14 an hour— 
$2.16 on filter and $2.11 on nonfilter cigarettes. 
In North Carolina, however, identical averages 
were recorded for filter and nonfilter cigarettes. 

Women cigarette-machine catchers also ac- 
counted for 14 percent of all workers; their 
hourly earnings averaged $1.90. Machine packers 
of cigarettes, the second largest of the women’s 
occupational groups studied, averaged $2.04 an 
hour. 

Men employed as cigarette-making machine 
operators averaged $2.17 an hour in Kentucky, 
$2.16 in Virginia, and $2.12 in North Carolina. 
Average hourly earnings for women cigarette- 
machine catchers were $1.90, $1.92, and $1.89, 
respectively, in these three States. Maintenance 


machinists or electricians had the highest average . 


earnings in each State; men or women janitors 
had the lowest average among the occupations 
studied separately. 

Within many occupational classifications, earn- 


ings of individual workers were concentrated 


within narrow ranges. For example, almost two- 
thirds of the cigarette-making machine operators 
earned from $2.10 to $2.20 an hour; about seven- 
tenths of the women cigarette-machine catchers 
and cigarette packing inspectors earned $1.90 
to $2.00 an hour. ‘This reflects in part the fact 
that very few workers in this industry are paid 
on an incentive basis and the comparatively small 
differences in time rates among plants. 

As illustrated in the tabulation on the following 
page, there was comparatively little variation in 
plant averages for either men cigarette-making 


machine operators or women cigarette-machine — 


catchers. 


4In some instances, leaf processing is done in other plants of the firm. 
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Distribution of establishments 
by average earnings of— 
Men cigarette- Women 
making cigarette 
operators catchers 
Sia ena under $1.70... cc eco ee 2 
ae me Geer O1.ee. ew cee eww 1 
$1.80 and under $1.90__......... -.-.-.-.- 4 
$1.90 and under $2.00__._____-_-_- 1 9 
$2.00 and under $2.10_________-- Stasis. casi 
$2.10 and under $2.20__..__._--- ERR ae 
$2.20 and under $2.30________--_- OP ihe dae 
Total establishments reporting 
the occupation__.......-. 16 16 


Selected Establishment Practices 


Data were also obtained on work schedules and 
supplementary benefits, including paid holidays 
and vacations, retirement plans, life insurance, 
sickness and accident insurance, and hospitaliza- 
tion and medical benefits for production workers. 


Scheduled Weekly Hours and Shift Provisions. A 
work schedule of 40 hours a week was in effect in 
establishments employing practically all of the 
production workers studied in May 1960. <A 38%- 
hour schedule applied to a few workers. 
Practically all workers were employed in plants 
having provisions for second shifts and about 


three-fourths in plants with provisions for third 
shifts. A third of the workers were actually 
employed on second-shift operations during the 
payroll period studied. Pay differentials above 
first-shift rates for these workers varied from 5 
to 12 cents on an hourly basis and 8 percent on a 
percentage basis. Less than 1 percent of the 
workers were employed on third-shift operations 
at the time of the study. 


Paid Holidays. All establishments granted paid 
holidays (table 3). About three-fourths of the 
production workers were employed in plants pro- 
viding 7 days and the remainder in plants granting 
6 days annually. New Year’s Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christ- 
mas Day were paid holidays in all plants. Addi- 
tional holidays provided included Christmas Eve 
in plants employing about three-fourths of the 
workers, Easter Monday in plants employing 
four-fifths of the workers, and Memorial Day in 
plants with one-fifth of the workers. 


Paid Vacations. Paid vacations for production 
workers with qualifying periods of service were 
provided in all establishments. Vacation pay- 
ments for about three-fourths of the workers were 




















TaBLE 2, NuMBER AND AVERAGE Srraicut-Time Hovurty EArninas! or Workprs IN SELECTED PRODUCTION 
OccuPATIONS IN CIGARETTE MANUFACTURING EsTaBLISHMENTS, UNiTED StaTes AND SELEcTED States, May 1960 
United States * Kentucky North Carolina Virginia 
saetiieieeiand Number of} A Number of | A Number of| A Number of} A 
Num c#) verage Num ol verage Num verage um verage 
workers hourly workers hourly workers hourly workers hourly 
earnings ! earnings ! earnings ! earnings ! 
MEN 
Adjusters, cellophaning machines_.................-.---- 87 $2. 64 27 7, Sa 45 $2. 65 
Adjusters, cigarette-making ea RR RE 7 2. 59 155 2.72 335 $2. 46 237 2. 67 
Ad usters, aes & saeneaes. vats. 4 BE Se 446 2. 56 68 2.71 264 2.47 113 2. 67 
Carpenters, maintenance. - nies RES SS Ne 81 2. 65 18 1 g SRS See 29 2.63 
Electricians, maintenance -- Ee PANS ARES 96 2.75 21 2. 98 39 2. 67 35 2.71 
RE A 3 TT ane eases wastadiad 531 1.75 95 1.87 322 1.70 lll 1.78 
Laborers, material handling... ...............-..-.-.---- 1, 158 1. 82 215 1.91 640 1.77 303 1,88 
Machinists, maintenance __ PE RIEL 283 2. 80 87 3. 08 116 2. 66 75 2.70 
Making machine operators, ‘cigarettes... RAS aa 4, 256 2.14 742 2.17 2, 370 2.12 1, 136 2.16 
Filter cigarettes__ vai a 2, 264 2.16 547 2.19 1, 149 2.12 565 2. 21 
Nonfilter cigarettes ae 1, 992 >, aaa ee 1, 221 2.12 571 2.11 
Packers, cigarettes, machine 1, 198 Rp Sena Sener s ide: = 589 2.10 364 2.12 
Truckers, power, forklift.. 193 1.94 21 2.00 109 1.91 63 1.97 
Truckers, power, other than forklift... .......-...------- 46 1.95 25 2 aS ae a 
i ake ao 225 ft eee eee ae 125 1.97 60 2.01 
WOMEN 
Catchers, cigarette suaninte.. ca aitinteee’ 4, 1.90 808 1.90 2, 137 1,89 1, 381 1.92 
Filter cigarettes__ ALD Re 2,170 1.89 555 1.90 916 1.87 695 1. 92 
Nonfilter cigarettes _- SE te ORR A. 2, 167 OF a Re 1, 221 1.91 686 1,91 
Inspectors, cigarette making_. SE SS a 546 2.02 99 1.96 2s4 2.04 162 2.01 
a cigarette packing.. picdintmandttande eae 513 1.95 47 tes Sener. 77 2.03 
Janito! a ed 191 Sf ) ee Cee 116 1.64 1. 62 
Packers, cigarettes, eainanilnenara ace sipe Reman oS 1, 536 2.04 240 2.10 904 2.04 302 1.99 





























1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts. 
2 Includes dataffor States in addition to those shown separately. 


Norte: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publica- 
tion criteria. 
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TaBLE 3. Percent or Propuction Workers Em- 
PLOYED IN CIGARETTE MANUFACTURING EsTABLISH- 
MENTS WITH FoRMAL PROVISIONS FOR SELECTED Sup- 
PLEMENTARY WaGe BENerFiTs,! UNITED STATES AND 
SEeLecTep States, May 1960 




















Selected benefits United | Ken- | North | Virginia 
States? | tucky /Carolina 
vacations: § 

After 1 year of service_........._- 100 100 100 100 
3 3&2 ES aa a oe SR, DS 1 
ta tancinnons 100 100 99 
Aner 10 years of service 100 100 100 100 
A a a 61 1 
_ eae 66 100 39 99 
After 25 years of service. 100 100 100 100 
PE itiendnctnccces<= (A SSNs Aa Se 
A 80 100 73 
ET 10 TP cdanawhan 27 
Pei eeee.....~.-.-.-.-.-.-----..-- 100 100 100 100 
 iciiinisancdteaeetsxl O80 Lnavbcencd OP Biiléccane 
EE sdanccocccncesecsssones 73 100 52 100 

Health, insurance, and pension 

plans: § 

Life insurance. -............-.... 99 100 100 100 

Accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance __........__- 38 20 48 30 

Sickness and accident insurance 
or sick leave or hoth ¢__________ Le) 100 100 100 

Sickness and accident insur- 
DE 73 81 78 55 

Sick leave pay or 
waiting period) _..__._.___- 27 19 22 45 
Hespitalization insurance __.____- 99 100 100 100 
ical insurance. -___..._._____- 99 100 100 100 
Medical insurance. _._...._.-_--- 41 20 22 100 
Retirement pension_____________- 99 100 100 100 








1 If formal provisions for — lementary benefits in an establishment were 
wee to Phat or more of —, the benefits were considered ap- 
cable to = workers. h-of-service and other eligibility 
| the proportion of onlal currently receiving the benefits 

than estimated. 


ma 
+ Enetades dat data for States in addition to ome shown separately. 
* Vacation payments, such as percentage of annual earnings, were con- 


; Mw Pe a of service were arbitrarily 
Cee reflect the individual provisions for progression. 
specifi 
of whether workers take time off from work. 


§ Includes +4 aon _— for which at least a part of the cost is borne by 
the ee and excludes legally required plans such as workmen’s com- 


social security. 
* Unduplicated total of workers receiving sick leave or sickness and accident 
insurance shown separately. 


determined on the basis of the worker’s pay for a 
specified length of time (e.g., 1 week and 2 weeks). 
For the other workers, vacation payments were 
computed as a percentage of annual earnings, 
Virtually all workers were eligible for 2 weeks 
after 1 year of service; two-thirds were eligible for 
3 weeks after 10 years of service. Plants employ- 
ing a tenth of the workers provided 4 weeks’ 
vacation pay after 25 years of service. 


Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans. Life, 
hospitalization, and surgical insurance, for which 
employers paid at least part of the cost, were 
available to nearly all production workers. Either 
sickness and accident insurance or sick leave also 
was provided virtually all workers. Medical 
insurance and accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance were provided for about two-fifths 
of the workers. 

Retirement pension plans (other than the pro- 
gram under Federal Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) applied to practically all 
production workers. 


Profit-Sharing Plans. Formalized profit-sharing 
plans were in effect in establishments employing 
nearly three-fifths of the workers. Participation 
in the plans typically was contingent upon em- 
ployment for a specified length of time. Company 


contributions were allocated to the accounts of | 
participating employees on the basis of their 
—Frep W. Mour 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Technical Note 





Estimating Equivalent Incomes or 
Budget Costs by Family Type* 


CoNSUMPTION SCALES that measure the relative 
income required by families of differing composi- 
tion to maintain the same levei of material well- 
being constitute an important tool in studies of 
family living. Limitations of existing scales led 
to the development of the “scale of equivalent 
income” presented here. The scale values cover 
six family sizes cross-classified by five family 
types and four age-of-head classes and were 
derived from data obtained in the Bureau’s 
Survey of Consumer Expenditures in 1950. 

This scale was prepared from 1950 expenditure 
data as the basis for adjusting urban family in- 
come data for variations in the size, age, and 
type of family. Distributions of families by 
equivalent income enable analysts, having speci- 
fied the level of income which defines a stated 
level of living, to ascertain the approximate num- 
ber of families or persons in each group, or groups, 
who have “incomes” at, below, or above this 
level. In this sense, the scale is a measure of 
“real income”’ for families of different size, age, 
and composition. 

Another major use of the scale is its application 
to the revised costs of the City Worker’s Family 
Budget.* The scale provides the basis for esti- 
mating budget costs for city families of other 
sizes, ages, and types. These estimates, in turn, 
can be used in conjunction with appropriate 
income data to estimate the number of large city 
families with incomes above and below the budget 
level. The scale may be used in similar fashion 
with budgets which define other levels of living 
for city families. 

The scale can also be used for estimating the 
changes in income required to maintain the same 
level of living over the family life cycle. It will thus 
be instrumental in the Bureau’s plans for obtain- 
ing revised estimates of the costs of raising a child.’ 


The scale values derived from the 1950 survey 
data are shown in table 1. The value for each 
size and type of family in each of four age classes 
is expressed as a percent of the spendable income 
for 4-person families with husband aged 35-55 
years, wife, and 2 children, the older of whom is 
between 6 and 16 years old. This is the type of 
family which most nearly approximates that 
described for the City Worker’s Family Budget, 
which consists of an employed husband aged 38, 
a wife not employed outside the home, a boy 
aged 13, and an 8-year-old girl. 

The income used in the derivation of the scale 
was net income after income taxes and occupa- 
tional expense. In using the scale for estimating 
budget costs for different types of families from 
the costs for the City Worker’s Family Budget, 
the scale values should be applied to the budget 
costs for goods and services. Personal taxes, 
social security deductions, etc., vary by family 
size, age, and level of income and should, therefore, 
be calculated separately. 


Derivation of the Scale 


Measurement of the relative income required to 
provide the same or an equivalent level of living 
for families of different age and composition 
requires identification of families who have 





*Adapted from a report prepared by the late Marsha Froeder of the Divi- 
sion of Prices and Cost of Living, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

1 The study was undertaken at the request of the Committee for Economic 
Development, and funds for the extensive tabulations required in the analysis 
were provided by the committee. 

2 The interim revision of the City Worker's Family Budget, together with 
its estimated cost at autumn 1959 prices in 20 large cities, was published in 
the August 1960 Monthly Labor Review, pp. 785-808. This budget repre- 
sents a “modest but adequate”’ level of living for a 4-person husband and 
wife family with 2 school-age children. 

For a description of the use of consumption scales with family budgets, 
see Workers’ Budgets in the United States: City Families and Single 
Persons, 1946 and 1947 (BLS Bull. 927, 1948), pp. 49-51. 

*See William F. Ogburn, The Financial Cost of Rearing a Child, in 
Standards of Child Welfare (Washington, D.C., 1919); Louis I. Dublin and 
Alfred J. Lotka, The Money Value of a Man (New York, Ronald Press, 
1930, Revised 1946); and Eleanor M. Snyder, Financing a Family (in 
Eugenical News, New York, December 1953). 

The revised estimates are scheduled for publication by the BLS in the 
summer of 1961. 
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attained the same level of material well-being, 
sometimes described as “equal levels of satisfac- 
tion.” Extensive analyses of consumption data 
that date back over more than a century have 
provided a variety of measures of general welfare, 
e.g., the relative adequacy of diets, the proportion 
of income spent for various categories of goods, or 
the proportion of income saved.‘ These measures, 
either singly or in combination, have been used 
as the basis for determining scales of equivalent 
income for families of different size. Two such 
scales were published with the original calculation 
of the City Worker’s Family Budget.’ Most of 
these scales did not differentiate families by age 
of the family head or by composition within size 
classes. The detailed cross-classification of fam- 
ilies used in the tabulation of the data from the 
Bureau’s Survey of Consumer Expenditures in 


Taste 1. ScaLe or EquivaLENT INcomE! ror City 
Famiuigs oF DirFERENT S1zE, AGE, AND CoMPOSITION 


[4-person family—husband, age 35-55, wife, 2 children, older 6-16= 100] 







































































Age of head 
Size and type of famil 
“s Un- | 35-55 | 55-65 | 65 or 
der 35 over 
One person 42; 80| 46 37 
‘usband and wife. 63} 66) 67 63 
One parent and child 62 68 67 64 
73 | ERs Se 
81 87 91 
85 | 102) 101 92 
gas 97 91 
Oe Ieecenciesocse 
82 i i cccctiecenas 
95 | 100) 111 101 
sepeniiranas 107 | 123; 125 115 
older 18 or more). ernaparal 116} 119 lll 
102 | 120 }....-..|---.... 
Fiv Y 
Husband, wife, 3 children, (oldest under 6)...| 94 i = 
Husband, wife, 3 chil oaest 6-16) ...... 115 | 190| 182 |}...... 
Husband, wife, 3 children, oldest 16-18).....| 119 | 139] 139 127 
Husband, wife, 3 children, (oldest 18 or over).|.....- 131 | 135 124 
One parent, 4 children. le ) Se am 
Six or more 4 
Husband. wife, 4 or more children, (oldest 
se dies Eesmattemmaancme earn ee 99} 109 |..-...|-.-.-- 
Husband, wife, 4 or more children, (oldest 
Gi dhiacunann eae |) Tr 
an iii we ere 133 | 146} 149 144 
wife, 4 or more dren, (0 dest 
18 or -*. oe, SO ee 150 | 153 134 
One parent, 5 or more children. .....-.-.---- i ae) ee ee 
1 The scale values shown in Sh Sito ate ea Pere nee Soe ee 
the base é persons—busband. children, older 6-16 
years) ao composition the same level of li by pha families of differ- 
ont 


figures are the scale values published with the revised City 
worker’ Family Budget in the Monthly L Labor Review, August 1960 (pp. 


Source: Derived from BLS Survey of Consumer Expenditures in 1950. 
See text footnote 9. 


1950 provided the basis for calculating a scale with 
such differentiation. 

One of the most generally accepted measures of 
the level of living is the percent of family income 
allocated to food. Ernst Engel in 1857 said, “The 
proportion of the outgo used for food, other things 
being equal, is the best measure of the material 
standard of living of a population.””* Subsequent 
research brought to light many important quali- 
fications to this statement, but its essential validity 
has been confirmed by extensive analyses of con- 
sumption data relating to different dates and differ- 
ent populations. Essentially the same form of 
relationship between food expenditures and in- 
come has been observed in eight consumer expendi- 
ture surveys conducted by the BLS during the 
period from 1888 to 1950.’ Thus the scale shown 
in table 1 is based on the assumption that families 
spending the same proportion of income on food 
have attained equal levels of living. This defini- 
tion of equivalence is essentially the same in 
concept as Friedman’s and has been called the 
“standard commodity approach” by Prais and 
Houthakker. 

The ratios of income for families of different 
type who have attained equal levels of living can 
be derived from the following algebraic formula, 


which describes this characteristic income-food. 


expenditure relationship: ® 


yi:=K,(z,)* 
Where, 


y,;=the average expenditure for food by family- 


type i 
z,=the average net income of family type 7 
=the measure of level of the income-food ex- 
penditure relationship for family type i 


4 For a summary of consumption scales and source references, see Robert 
Morse Woodbury, Economic Consumption Scales and their Uses (in Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, December 1944, pp. 455-468). See 
also Milton Friedman, A Method of Comparing Incomes of Families Differ- 
ing in Composition, Conference on Research in Income and Wealth (New 
York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1952), Vol. 15; and 8. J. 
Prais and H. 8. Houthakker, The Analysis of Family Budgets (New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1955). 

5 BLS Bull. 927, loc. cit. 

6 As translated in Carle C. Zimmerman, Consumption and Standards of 
Living (New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1936), p. 99. 

7 See Dorothy 8. Brady, Family Saving, 1888 to 1950, in A Study of Saving 
in the United States (Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1956), 
Part II, pp. 149-156; and Eleanor M. Snyder, The Impact of Long-Term 
Structural Changeson Family Buying and Saving: 1888-1950, in Consumer 
Behavior (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1958). 

§ For a detailed discussion of this consumption funetion, see Brady, op. cit., 
and Snyder, op. cit. Income elasticities of food expenditures calculated 
from over 300 cross-section family expenditure studies in individual cities 
at different dates yielded an average Value of 0.54. 
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e=the income elasticity of food expenditures, 

taken in the following as approximately 
one-half. 

The ratio of i expenditures to income for 


the ith type, ue » is equal to the correspond- 


~@ or 
ing ratio for ie base type, i=4, 


when "kK, (@ 


The data used in calculating the scale values 
were the published tabulations of the Survey of 
Consumer Expenditures in 1950.° The calcula- 
tions were based on the average food expenditures 
and average incomes of urban consumer units in 
each re class and in each size-type class. 


The ratio —,—K; was assumed to be propor- 


(x Gi 
tional to K, on the basis of evidence from the 
earlier large sample surveys of 1935-36. The 
steps required in the calculation were as follows: 
1. Average income after taxes and average food 
expenditures for the North, South, and West for 
size-age and size-type classes were obtained. This 
process entailed combining averages for the nine 
income classes within each of the nine city-region 
classes and then combining the latter classes into 
three ener using 1950 population weights. 


2. K, or zu 


cated in step 1, i.e., size-age and size-type within 
the North, South, and West. 

3. K values were estimated to correspond with 
the average values for all types within size-age 
classes and for all ages within size-type classes for 
each region. 

4. Ratios of the K’s obtained in step 3 to that 
for the base family—husband, wife, and 2 children, 
with the older aged 6-16—were calculated and 
squared. 

5. Squared K ratios from step 4 for North, 
South, and West were plotted by type-size within 
age groups. Since regional differences were not 
significant, lines averaging the three regions, which 
were drawn by inspection, determined the U.S. 
ratios. 


¥, was calculated for each cell indi- 


* Study of Consumer Expenditures, Incomes, and Savings (University of 
Pennsylvania, 1956-57), Vols. I and III. 


TaBLeE 2. EquivaLent Incoms ScaLes From Four 
Sruptes 
























































[Specified 4-person family = 100] 
WPA |A Amounts 
Size and type of family This | Mainte-| of of sa’ 
study | nance | 1935-36 
Budget? 1941, ‘ 
One person . 50 46 
, ETE: MRS yh ax Lette se" 66 
Married couple.........-..--.-.. 66 67 
Tied PONINN hoo cdsiidadbancdeten lencinsbeliineéinbvte! 84 S4 
Married eo couple, 1 child 6-16...... __ 5 RRR CE 
Married couple, boy 13...........|...--.- 87 
ee ee See 100 100 
ae couple, 2 children, older = 
Married couple, boy 13, girl 8-.--|.-.-.-.| 100 
ite cntiininiadaititnsindpscetadpengunons 115 114 
‘Married couple, 3 children, old 
ied ate. CL Ce 
Gd detsndccicinnnsthedbeannel 114 
PE 129 127. 
C~ ted or more chil- on 
ware SE ikitihintonsssl GUN Widactianmlbdmtiaisieheiiienddiegntn 
Married cou +> 2 
children 4 4an bor i wi = 128 
1Seetablel. Age of 
2 Lelia M. heaen and E Cc. eo Went tworth, T: timeting 
the Cost of Li at the WPA Maintenance Level for ties at Differen 
Composition (in Security Bulletin, March = p.12.) Scales caleu~. 
lated from costs of WPA Maintenance Budget in 8 ght June 15, 1941. 
Anis Baht oa oa, a 51. ~~ poy connection with the original. 
City Worker's Famhy Budget. B t of families with 
PR by Mee 1088.88, age of Deed and Te not 
of different size; 


ak ot saved by families 
fe not specified. 


6. A final adjustment involved plotting the 
squared K ratios obtained in step 4 for the three 
regions by age within type-size groups. The US. 
ratios from step 5 were also plotted and were. 
adjusted in a few cases. These adjusted figures, 
are the scale values shown in table 1. 


Comparison With Other Scales 


In table 2, selected values from this scale based 
on 1950 expenditure data are compared with 
values from three scales derived from earlier 
expenditure and budget studies. The scale derived 
from the Works Progress Administration (WPA) 
Maintenance Budget is a combination of four 
scales: (1) a food scale based on nutritional 
requirements at low cost; (2) a cost of consumption 
scale for clothing derived from the BLS study of 
money disbursements in 1934-36; (3) a scale for 
miscellaneous personal items, based on components 
in this category in the original WPA Maintenance 
Budget in 1935; and (4) a scale for expenses for 
items of general family use based on the cost of 
that budget in St. Louis in June 1941. The 
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second scale, published with the original City 
Worker’s Family Budget and used to estimate its 
cost for families of different size, is based on an 
analysis of the variation in the percent of families 
of given size at different income levels who had 
adequate diets, as observed in 1935-36 food 
expenditure and consumption data. The third 
scale, also published with the original City Work- 
er’s Family Budget, is based on an analysis of the 
percent of income saved by families of different 
size as reported in the Bureau’s expenditure 
surveys in 1935-36, 1941, and 1944. 

Despite differences in methodology and in 
criteria of equivalence, there is a marked similarity 
of values from the four scales for the 2- and 3-person 
families. The higher values in the new scale for 
large families—5- and 6-or-more-person families— 
appear to reflect a trend to greater expenditures 
for teenage and near teenage children in 1950, 
compared with the mid-1930’s and early 1940’s. 

The scales published with the original City 
Worker’s Family Budget did not differentiate 
families by the age of the family head. It was 
noted that “the relative position of the 1-person 
and 2-person families is an averaging of the young 
and the old. It is quite possible that there are 
significant differences between ‘young’ families 
and ‘old’ families in the amount of income required 
to maintain the same level of living.” Based 
on adequacy of diets, the scale value for a 2-person 
family was 65 percent of the 4-person family; 
based on analysis of savings, it was 66 percent. 
When the original Elderly Couple’s Budget was 
priced in October 1950, its cost in 34 large cities 
ranged from 48 to 56 percent of the cost of the 
goods and services in the younger 4-person City 
Worker’s Family Budget in these same cities. 
The lower values obtained from the budget study 
reflected both age variations in consumption 
requirements and procedural differences in the 
two budgets. 

The scale value for a couple with head aged 65 
years or over derived from the 1950 data is 63 
percent of that for a 4-person family with head 


aged 35-55 years and 2 children, the older between | 
(See table 1.) The autumn 1959 | 


6-16 years. 
costs of the revised Retired Couple’s Budget in 
20 large cities ranged from 56 to 62 percent of 


the cost of the revised City Worker’s Family Budg- | 


et in these cities." The somewhat lower aver- 
age scale value indicated by the Retired Couple’s 
Budget cost comparison in part reflects the fact 
that the budget costs are for a retired couple, 
while the scale of equivalent income derived from 
the 1950 expenditure data included both employed 
and retired family heads. 

The italicized scale values in table 1 were those 
used to estimate the cost of total goods and serv- 
ices (spendable income) required by 2-, 3-, and 
5-person families in the 35-55 age group to main- 
tain a level of living comparable with that de- 
scribed for the 4-person family in the revised City 
Worker’s Family Budget.” Comparable  esti- 
mates of the total cost of goods and services which 
would provide this level of living for 2-, 3-, 4-, 
and 5-person families with head less than 35 years 
of age and oldest child under 6 years are illus- 
trated by the following tabulation for Washington, 
D.C., which was the base city for the budget. 


Estimated annual cost at autumn 





969 prices 
Head under $4 yeurs, Head 35-56 years, 
oldest child under 6 oldest child 6-16 
2-person family _-—_--__-_- $3, 275 $3, 431 
3-person family ______- 3, 795 4, 523 
4-person family -____--_- 4, 263 5, 199 
5-person family --_------ 4, 887 6, 239 


In using the 1950 scale to estimate budget 
costs, it should be recognized that the scale values 
relate to less specific family types than those 
usually specified in standard budgets. The ex- 
penditure data included, for example, small as 
well as large cities, both employed and unem- 
ployed families, and homeowners as well as 
renters. Thus they may differ somewhat from 
scales based on narrowly defined family types. 

%” BLS Bull. 927, loc. cit. 

1 See article on pp. 1141-1157 of this issue. 


13 See footnote 2. The 4-person family for whom the budget was designed 
consisted of a husband aged 38, wife, a girl aged 8, and a boy 13. 
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Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Labor Relations 


Representation Elections. A U.S. district court 
held! that a union which filed a representation 
petition on the day after it began picketing an 
employer’s premises for purpose of recognition 
was not entitled to an expedited election under 
section 8(b)(7)(C) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act as amended by the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. 

The day after it had begun peaceful picketing, 
a union filed a representation petition with the 

) National Labor Relations Board for recognition 
as the bargaining representative of a company’s 
employees. Five days later, individual member- 
employees filed unfair labor practice charges which 
had been prepared by the union, alleging a viola- 
tion of the recognition picketing restrictions of 

section 8(b)(7) of the act. It was not disputed 
that the charges were filed for the express purpose 
fof invoking the expedited election procedure 
provided by the 1959 amendment to section 8(b). 

After investigation, a regional director of the 

NLRB dismissed the unfair labor charges on the 
basis that they were not bona fide.? Since, accord- 
ing to the rules and regulations of the Board, the 
‘holding of an expedited election is contingent 
upon the filing of an unfair labor practice charge 
under section 8(b)(7), the Board reasoned that 
absent a valid unfair labor practice charge, it 
could not direct an expedited election. The union 
‘then sued to compel the NLRB to direct such an 

‘election. 

In upholding the NLRB’s decision, the court 
pointed out that the expedited election is invocable 
when and if the terms and conditions from which 
it would naturally generate have been met. These 
include the Board’s prerequisite of the existence of 
‘a valid unfair labor practice charge—a require- 

jment that is not met by the filing of a charge 
against one’s self. 


568670—60——-5 


The court also reasoned that section 8(b) (7) (C) 
must be taken as a part of the integrated pattern 
of sections 8 and 9, and that any subsection thereof 
must be read as subordinate to or dependent upon 
the whole plan. Thus, if Congress had intended 
to confer a primary independent right to an ex- 
pedited election entirely separated from the rest of 
the statutory scheme, it would seem that such 
intention would have manifested itself in a more 
forthright manner rather than in the “‘shy seclu- 
sion” of section 8(b)(7)(C). The court concluded 
that the Board’s operations were not inconsistent 
with the existing statutory scheme of sections 
8 and 9. 


Hot-Cargo Contracts. A three-member majority 
of the National Labor Relations Board ruled* that 
a contract containing a hot-cargo clause outlawed 
by section 8(e) of the NLRA as amended does not 
bar a representation election, although the con- 
tract was executed prior to enactment of sub- 
section (e). 

In this case, the United Furniture Workers 
sought a representation election in a unit of pro- 
duction and maintenance employees who were 
currently covered by a contract between the em- 
ployer and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters. 
The latter asserted that this contract, which 
carried an expiration date of May 1, 1961, barred 
the petition. The contract contained a hot-cargo 
clause of the type proscribed by section 8(e); by 
its terms, the employer agreed that after notice 
from the union, it would not purchase materials 
from any company with which the Carpenters had 
a bona fide labor dispute. 

The Board found merit in the United Furniture 
Workers’ contention that its petition was not 
barred by the contract. The Board stated that if 
it were to hold agreements containing hot-cargo 
clauses effective for contract-bar purposes, it 
would be giving force and effect to such clauses 

*Prepared in the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or to 
indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 NLRB v. Local 7, International Brotherhood of Teamsters (U.8.D.C. B.D. 
Mich., June 24, 1960). 

2 Because of having been filed by or on behalf of the picketing union—in 
effect a charge filed against one’s self. 


3 Pilgrim Furniture Co, and United Furniture Workers of America, 128 
NLRB No. 92 (Aug. 24, 1960). 
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despite express statutory language making them 
unenforcible and void: The Board, was not 
persuaded that a different conclusion. was required 
because the parties executed the agreement before 
the: hot-cargo clause was added to section 8 by 
the 1959 amendments, since it was not dealing 
here. with. a..possible retroactive application of 
section 8(e) to the execution of the clause in ques- 
tion, but rather with the present effect to be given 
to that clause after it was rendered unenforcible 
and void by the 1959 amendent. 

The. Board. also rejected the argument that 
because. section 8(e) provides that a contract is 
unenforceable and void only to the extent that 
it contains a hot-cargo clause, the remaining pro- 
visions of the contract were sufficient to bar the 
petition. The Board pointed out that since 1948 
when it issued its decision in Hager Hinge,‘ it has, 
with variations not material to this case, con- 
sistently held that a contract otherwise valid 
except for its union security provisions is no bar. 
Moreover, in the relatively recent Keystone case, * 
the Board expressly rejected the argument that 
invalid union security clauses should not be con- 
sidered in a representation proceeding as affecting 
the status of an otherwise valid contract. It 
therefore could perceive no reason why a different 
rule should ‘apply when a proscribed hot-cargo 
rather than’ an invalid union security clause is 
involved. 

The Board noted that in the line of cases dealing 
with invalid union security clauses, it was giving 
effect to the protection of section 7 rights. It 
_ then observed that in the instant case, even 
assuming that section 7 rights are not involved, 
. it was giving effect to other congressional policy® 
by holding the contract no bar. 

The Board refused to uphold the Carpenters’ 
and the employer’s contention that the article 
containing the hot-cargo clause is of no force and 
effect. by the very terms of the agreement itself, 
since under another provision, this article was 
automatically amended to comply with the re- 
quirements of section 8(e). The Board pointed 
out that it does not recognize savings clauses of 
this type as curing, for contract-bar purposes, 
otherwise invalid union security provisions. 

In his dissent, Chairman Leedom pointed out 
that the contract was executed at a time when 
the execution of a hot-cargo agreement was not an 


DEC 
unfgir labor-pravtice. He reasoned that although T 
subséction (6), added to sectiow.8 by the 1959 that 
amendments, rendered the hot-cargo provision of 
this contract unenforcible and*void, the contract | Pel 
was otherwise valid. Thérefore, he “perceived 
Pf . . | stru 
no valid public purpose to be served by holding | es 
that the parties’ inclusion of the hot-cargo clause tne 
removes the contract as a bar.” este 
Also dissenting, Member Fanning stated that mat 
the purpose of the exceptions to the contract-bar.| | 
rule is to balance two of the policies set forth in obus 
section 1, of the act—stability and continuity of T 
the collective bargaining relationship on the one ,, 
‘ time 
hand, and, on the other, the right of employees to 
, : exce 
select, change, or refrain from selecting a bar- time 
gaining representative. He stated that the con-. ‘ome 
tractual provision here involved did not restrain okie 
or coerce the employees in selecting or refraining equa 


from selecting a bargaining representative. timé 
Hence, there was no conflict with the policies of US 
stability and freedom of selection which would. keer 
justify setting aside the contract and the contract-| the 
bar rule. 

Member Fanning’s dissent also noted that the 
majority ruling, by refusing to find the contract. Egli 
a bar, abrogated the contract in its entirety, thus | relat 
exceeding the policy of Congress. The dissent) Stra 
asserted that in enacting section 8(e) Congress | facili 
provided that as to a hot-cargo clause, “‘any con- on 
tract or agreement entered into heretofore or { with 
hereafter containing such an agreement shall be | 
to such extent uvenforcible and void.’ [Congress] | by t 
did not provide that the whole contract was to be". 
a nullity... .” Thus, the majority decision’ 
operates to create different rules for different 
employers and invites protracted litigation. 


over 
cour 
tions 
' the 


Wages and Hours Cove 


t 
Coverage, No.1. A U.S. district court held’ that he 


the Fair Labor Standards Act applied to employees euand 
engaged in clearing, grading, and preparing sites ; A 
for construction of facilities at an Air Force base. | hard 
store 
builc 
80 p 


—_—— 


‘ Hager and Sons Hinge Manufacturing Co. and Dist. No. 9, International 
Associution of Machinists, Nov. 5, 1958, 80 NLRB 163 (1958). 

5 Keystone Coat, Apron and Towel Supply Co., and Local $97, Internatio wat 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 121 NLRB 880 (1955). 

¢“Certainly the rights of the public which were in part to be served by 
rendering bot-cargo clauses ineffective are as worthy of our considerationand / 5 a) 
protection as section 7, rights of employment.” ’ Wa 

? Mitchell v. Preskitt, 4.b.a. Preskitt Construction Co. (U.8.D.C.N.D. Fla, |» wy, 
May 19, 1960). } 447 


ae DECISIONS IN LABOR CASES 
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tr This case concerned a construction company 
9 that had been engaged in clearing, grading, and 
n of | preparing. projects which were integral parts of 
ract | Eglin Air Force Base in Florida, together with con- 
ived | structing certain access roads, streets, and parking 
ling | seas at or in the vicinity of these projects: This 
AUS® base was an active installation of the U.S. military 
establishment, and it was stipulated that approxi- 
that mately 90 percent of all goods and. materials 
-bar } reeeived there were shipped and delivered from 
h in sources outside Florida. 
y of The company compensated its employees at 1% 
one times their regular rates of pay for hours worked in 
S tO excess of 8 per day, but failed to pay them at 1% 
bar- times their regular rates of pay for hours worked 
CON~ in excess of 40 per workweek, except coincidentally 
rail where the total number of daily overtime hours 
ung equaled or exceeded the number of weekly over- 
‘ive. | time hours. Despite repeated notice from the 
sof ys. Department of Labor that their record- 
pul.) keeping and pay practices did not comply with 
‘act-| the act, the company continued these practices. 
| The court held that since the facilities under 
the construction were extensions and additions to 
racks Eglin Air Force Base and were directly and vitally 
thus | related to the worldwide flight operations of the 
bent Strategic Air Command, the construction of these 
Te88 facilities constituted additions to and improve- 
con-" ments of existing instrumentalities of commerce 
OF within the meaning of the act. The court there- 
| be! fore concluded that the employees were covered 
ress] | by the act and that the company had violated its 
. overtime and recordkeeping provisions. The 
S102) court issued an injunction restraining future viola- 
rent tions even though the employer had completed 
‘the projects before this action was instituted. 


Coverage, No. 2. A U.S. court of appeals held ° 
that warehouse employees of a Puerto Rican 
importer who received, checked, and stored in- 
coming goods were covered by the FLSA. 
A Puerto Rican importer and distributor of 
ase. hardware, plumbing, and building supplies had a 
store, an office, and warehouse facilities in one 
tonal building and two additional warehouses elsewhere; 
tot’ 80 percent of the goods he sold came from the 


ed by 
nand { 4, Mayol & Co., Sucsrs. de v. Mitchell (C.A. 1, June 30, 1960). 
* Walling v. Jacksonville Paper Co., 317 U.S. 864 (1943). 
- Fla., ” Walling v. Goldblatt Bros., Inc, 128 F. 24 778 (1942). 
| "147 F. 24 994 (1945). 


United States. Upon arrival. at the docks, the 
imported merchandise was transported to the 
warehouses by an independent trucker who placed | 
the goods on an elevator in the main building or 
near the door in the other warehouses. The con- 
tents of the packages were then checked against 
invoices and taken to the appropriate storage 
room by the importer’s employees. 

A US. court of appeals affirmed the decision of 
a district court enjoining the employer from 
violating the minimum wage and overtime provi- 
sions of the FLSA with respect to those employees 
who received, checked, and stored goods delivered 
to the warehouses. The issues were whether these 
employees were engaged in commerce within the 
meaning of the act, and, if so, whether they were 
exempt, under section 13(a)(2) of the act, as 
employees of a “retail or service establishment.” 

To answer the first question, the court had to 
determine at what point the goods came to rest, 
thus ending their movement in interstate com- 
merce, The court noted that the U.S. Supreme 
Court has held that interstate commerce continues 
through any temporary pause until the originally 
contemplated journey is completed.’ In this 
case, the court concluded that commerce ended 
at the warehouse. The question then became, 
where the goods came to rest within the warehouse, 
so as to terminate the flow of commerce. The 
court discussed a previous decision holding that 
“since upon delivery of the goods at defendant’s 
warehouse, interstate movement had ceased, 
employees concerned solely with subsequent 
moving and storing of the goods in the warehouses 
are not in commerce.” It noted that there the 
court’s attention seemed to be directed to the 
question of whether the goods came to rest at the 
warehouse or later at retail stores, and that the 
opinion, if it specifically considered the present 
question, gave no reason why the line should be 
drawn at the point where the goods entered the 
building. 

The court noted that its own earlier decision in 
Domenech v. Pan American Standard Brands, 
Inc." had observed that “the ‘state of rest’ 
doctrine . . . holds that the interstate journey 
ends when the goods come to rest in the whole- 
saler’s warehouse and are intermingled with the 
mass of property there.” The court reasoned that 
the “journey obviously does not terminate simply 
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when the destined owner takes possession . . . nor 
should it when the property crosses a particular 
threshold.” ‘The “placement of a shipment in an 
elevator, or on the floor by a doorway,”’ said the 
court, “results in only a ‘temporary pause,’’’ and a 
“state of rest”’ occurs only ‘‘when the goods have 
been placed in their intended destination as stock.” 
Therefore, the court affirmed the lower court’s 
conclusion that those employees concerned with 
receiving, checking, and storing goods within the 
warehouse were “engaged in commerce.” 

The court rejected the defendant’s claim of 
exemption under section 13(a)(2), as a “ ‘retail or 
service establishment’ . . . 75 percent of whose 
annual dollar volume of sales of goods . . . is not 
for resale and is recognized as retail sales . . . in 
the particular industry.” Of the defendant’s an- 
nual sales, 21.6 percent were admittedly to retailers 
for resale, and an additional 3.6 percent were sales 
of materials to building contractors for purposes 
other than residential or farm building construc- 
tion, repair, or maintenance. The court noted 
that the U.S. Supreme Court held ” that the sale 
of parts to a manufacturer, who incorporated them 
into airplanes which were sold as finished products, 
constituted sales ‘for resale.” The court saw “no 
difference between the resale of a completed article 
containing a defendant’s parts, and the incorpora- 
tion of a defendant’s material, no doubt at a price, 
into the property of a contractor’s customers.” 
Therefore, it found that more than 25 percent of 
the defendant’s annual sales were for resale, hence 
defeating his claim of exemption. 

Overruling the defendant’s objection that the 
wording of the injunction was too general in failing 
to specify particular employees or particular em- 
ployments, the court held it proper to couch such 
an injunction in general terms when the defendant 
had been independently advised (by the district 
court’s opinion) of what employees were covered. 


Coverage, No. 8. AUS. district court held * that 
the FLSA applies to employees of tobacco ware- 
houses that sell tobacco, a small percentage of 


/ 


which comes from another State and substantial 
portions of which are shipped to other States. 

Approximately 2 percent of the total volume | 
of tobacco sold at two Georgia warehouses came > 
from Florida and substantial portions were shipped _ 
to points outside Georgia. During the 1958 and | 
1959 tobacco seasons, the warehouseman employed | 
certain workers at 75 cents an hour. He also 
employed other workers who sorted tobacco re- 
trieved from floor sweepings, and who were com- | 
pensated by pound of tobacco sorted; no record | 
was kept of the hours worked by these employees. 
In 1958, the warehouseman sought legal advice 
concerning the applicability of the wage and hour 
law and was advised that the employees of a 
tobacco warehouseman are not engaged in com-) 
merce or in the production of goods for commerce 
within the meaning of the act. 

The court concluded that the tobacco handled 
by the warehouseman’s employees was moving in 
interstate commerce and both the defendant and 
his employees were engaged in interstate commerce | 
within the meaning of the FLSA. Even if they 
were not so engaged, the court concluded that they 
were engaged in the production of goods for com- 
merce within the meaning of the act, since such 
production includes “every kind of incidental 
operation preparatory to putting goods into the 
stream of commerce.” The court found that) 
defendant had violated sections 11(c) and 15(a)4 
(5) of the act by failing to make and keep records 
of the hours worked by some employees; and 
section 6 by failing to pay some covered employees 
wages at rates not less than $1 an hour. How- 
ever, after considering the manner of the viola-| 
tions, the nature of the business, the character! 
of defendant and his reliance in good faith on the 
opinion of competent counsel, the court refused 
to issue an injunction restraining defendant from 
violating the FLSA on the ground that there was. 
no reason to anticipate further violations. 


13 Arnold v. Ben Kanowsky, Inc., 361 U.S. 388 (1960). 
13 Mitchell v. Pidcock (U.8.D.C. M.D. Ga., Aug. 19, 1960). 


| 
% Western Union Telegraph Co. v. Lenroot, 323 U.S. 490 (1945). 
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Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





September 1, 1960 


Tue Burrovens Corp. announced pay increases of 2% 
percent, with a minimum of 6 cents an hour, for its 11,500 
unorganized hourly rated and salaried employees in the 
Detroit area. 


September 5 


Secrerary or Labor James P. Mircne.t announced that 
the Federal district court in Philadelphia had issued a 
temporary restraining order against the Keystone Drydock 
& Ship Repair Co. to halt violations of the health and 
safety regulations established under the 1958 amendments 
to the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act. This was the first such injunction under these 
regulations, which became effective March 21, 1960. 
(See Chron. item for Feb. 19, 1960, MLR, Apr. 1960.) 


September 8 


A FEDERAL GRAND Jury in Tulsa, Okla., indicted Owen L. 
Lawson, former business agent of the Tulsa local of Plumb- 
ers and Pipe Fitters, for embezzling union funds and 
concealing financial records. This was the first indictment 
of a union official under the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959. 


Axsovut 1,000 musicians, employees of major Hollywood 
film studios, who had been represented by the Musicians 
Guild of America for about 2 years (see Chron. item for 
July 11, 1958, MLR, Sept. 1958), voted (473 to 408) to 
return to the American Federation of Musicians. 


September 10 


A REVISED MINIMUM WAGE ORDER covering women and 
minor workers in the restaurants and hotels of the District 
of Columbia went into effect. Minimum wages for non- 
service employees working less than 36 hours a week were 
increased to $1 an hour, and for service workers on a 
workweek of the same length, to 70 cents an hour. In- 
creased minimums were also set for employees on longer 
workweeks. (See also p. 1210 of this issue.) 


September 11 


Memsers of the Teamsters union ratified a 2-year master 
agreement covering 50,000 drivers employed by over-the- 
road trucking and local cartage companies operating in the 


area between Trenton, N.J., and Poughkeepsie, N.Y. The 
pact included wage raises of 18 to 20 cents an hour (retro- 
active to September 1), inequity wage adjustments, an 
increase (to 33 cents a man-hour) in employer contributions 
to health and welfare and pension funds, and a 12th paid 
holiday. (See also p. 1210 of, this issue.) 


September 12 


A 12-pay srTriks of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 20,000 
maintenance and shop employees, which had idled an 
estimated 52,000 other workers, ended when the strikers 
ratified a new agreement negotiated by the Transport 
Workers Union and the Pennsylvania unit of the Railway 
Employes’ Department of the AFL-CIO. (The latter 
group represents 5,000 mechanics, sheetmetal workers, 
and blacksmiths who belong to their respective craft 
unions.) The settlement covered four issues: jurisdictional 
conflict involving the handling of pipework, job classifica- 
tions, subcontracting of repair work, and the question of 
the assignment of coupling air hoses. (See also p. 1209 of 
this issue.) 


September 13 


Presipent Dwicuat D. EiseENHOWER approved: (1) amend- 
ments to the Social Security law (PL 86-778) which pro- 
vide, among other benefits, extension and improvement 
of coverage under the Federal Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance System, an increase in grants to 
States providing medical care for those on old-age assist- 
ance rolls, and financial aid to States that wish to provide 
medical care to other elderly people based on a means test; 
(2) an amendment (PL 86-757) to the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act which gives 
injured employees the right to select their own physicians; 
and (3) amendments to the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act (PL 86-767) which liberalize death and 
disability benefits for employees or their beneficiaries whose 
injury or death occurred in the course of their employment. 


Tue PrREsIDENT named Arthur A. Kimball of Washing- 
ton, D.C., to the National Labor Relations Board. Mr. 
Kimball, Staff Director of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Organization for the past 7 years, 
succeeded Stephen 8S. Bean, who did not seek reappoint- 
ment. His appointment will be subject to confirmation 
by the Senate of the 87th Congress. 


September 14 


Tue Fepverat District Court in Chicago issued a tempo- 
rary injunction prohibiting Air Line Pilots Association 
members employed by eight airlines from boycotting air- 
ports in 21 southern cities where ALPA has been on 
strike against Southern Airways, Inc., since June 5. 
On September 19, the Federal appellate court in Chicago 
refused to lift the ban. 
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September 15 


‘Tue Feverat Covrr or Appzats for the District of 
‘Columbia ruled that an individual chosen by employees 
‘as their bargaining representative could not conclude a 
union security contract under the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
union security provision, because that provision requires 
employees to maintain membership in a “labor organiza- 
tion.” In setting aside the NLRB decision, the court 
held that Congress did not intend to give individuals the 
powers reserved in the act to organizations. (The cases 
were Schuliz v. NLRB and NLRB v. Grand Union Co.) 


Anovut 60 labor union delegates from Caribbean countries 
ended a 2-day meeting in St. George’s, Grenada (Federa- 
tion of the West Indies), having established a new cen- 
tral labor organization, the Caribbean Congress of Labor. 
The CCL succeeds the Caribbean Area Division of the 
Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers 
(CAD-ORIT). Frank Walcott, general secretary of the 
‘Barbados Workers Union, and Osmond Dyce, former act- 
ing secretary of the CAD-ORIT, won election as the 
group’s president and secretary-treasurer, respectively. 


September 16 


THE NINTH CONVENTION of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers ended in Miami Beach. Among other 
actions, the delegates amended the constitution (subject 
to rank-and-file approval in a referendum) to set higher 
monthly dues and assessments and lengthen the terms of 
office for the president and secretary-treasurer from 2 to 
4 years, and established an engineering council on the 
international level. In proposals aimed at countering the 
effects of automation, the convention also called for ad- 
vance planning for the introduction of technological 
changes, retraining of employees, and a shorter workweek 
to maintain employment levels. (See also p. 1212 of 
this issue.) 


Tae Granp Lopce Convention of the International 
Association of Machinists came to an end in St. Louis, 
Mo. The delegates voted for an intensified organizing 
program, particularly among office, technical, and pro- 
fessional employees and among mechanics in the auto- 
motive repair industry, and for an eight-point program 
to prevent mass unemployment resulting from automa- 
tion. They also approved constitutional amendments 
(subject to membership ratification) reducing strike bene- 
fits from $35 to $25 a week and lengthening the waiting 
period from 1 to 2 weeks. (See also p. 1211 of this issue.) 


Tue NLRB reaionat orricgein New York City announced 
that taxicab drivers from 57 of 64 employer groups in the 


—e 


/ 
city had rejected Lotal $26 of the Teamsters and voted for 
no union in elections held during the preceding several | 
The Teamsters won one election; the Metropolitan Taxi | 
Workers_(Ind.) won another; and five elections were uhde- 
termined at the time of the announcement. 
mately 20,000 drivers were involved in all elections. 


Tue Esso SEAMEN’s AssocraTIon (InD.) and the Esso Diy, 
of the Humble Oil and Refinery Co. signed a 2-year con- 
tract, subject to union members’ ratification, providing for 


Approxi- | 


122 (instead of 92) days of paid leave annually (1 day of | 


leave for 2 days of work) for 1,300 unlicensed seamen of the 
Esso tanker fleet. Other improvements included extra 
payment for time spent docking and undocking tankers, 
and payments for transportation from a port of discharge 
to a seaman’s base port. 


September 18 


Mempers of a United Auto Workers local in Racine, Wis., | 


ratified a 2-year contract with the J. I. Case Co., thus 
ending a 6-month strike. The terms included wage 
increases averaging 12 cents an hour in the first year and a 
wage reopener in the second year, triple (instead of double) 
pay for holiday work, greater seniority protection during 
layoffs and strikes, occupational rather than departmental 
seniority for skilled trades, and improved hospital and 
medical insurance. However, the agreement did not 
provide for a union shop, one of the main issues in the 
dispute. 


September 19 


Tue Uniren Rusper WorKers opened its 25th anni- 
versary convention in St. Louis, Mo. During subsequent 
sessions, L. 8. Buckmaster, having reached retirement age, 
resigned the union presidency, a post he had held for 15 
years. He was succeeded by the URW organization 
director, George Burdon. (See also p. 1212 of this issue., 


September 22 


Tue Feperat District Court in Philadelphia, acting 
under section 301 of the National Labor Reiations Act, 
ordered the Brooks Shoe Manufacturing Co. and the 
Brooks Shoe Co. to pay the United Shoe Workers $78,011 
in damages for moving from Philadelphia to Hanover, 
Pa., in 1957 to avoid employing organized labor and in 
violation of a contract with the union, (The court 
awarded $28,011 for past and future dues losses and 
$50,000 in punitive damages.) However, the court 


refused to compel the firm to return to Philadelphia. 
The case was United Shoe Workers v. Brooks Shoe Manu- 
facturing Co. 
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September 23 


Tae Unitvep Stee.workers ended its 10th biennial con- 
vention in Atlantic City, N.J. . The delegates adopted a 
program calling for a shorter workweek, a greater share in 
benefits from advances in technology, improvements in 
the unemployment compensation system, and expansion of 
medical care benefits. (See also p. 1211 of this issue.) 


Tue U.S. District Court for Maryland ruled that section 
8(b)(7)(B) of the Landrum-Griffin Act, which prohibits 
recognition and organization picketing within 12 months 
after a valid representation election, does not abridge 
freedom of speech under the First Amendment. The case 
was Penello v. Local 692, Retail Clerks International 
Association. 


September 26 


FeperaL Districr Court Jupcn F. Dickinson Lerrts 
swore in Terence F. McShane, a former FBI agent, as 
chairman of the board of Teamsters’ monitors after the 
union had unsuccessfully challenged his appointment in 
the Federal Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
on the grounds of alleged prejudice against the union. 
Mr. McShane succeeded Martin F. O’Donoghue, who had 
resigned earlier (see Chron. item for July 15, 1960, MLR, 


Sept. 1960). iho terestticned ee y a8 the 
rank-and-file ve on the board earlier this year, 
but he had been removed by the court of appeals because 
of irregular ayerey in his appointment -(see MLR, 
July: 1960, p. 7: 4 s 


September 28 


Actine under the Railway Labor Act, President 
Eisenhower created an emergency board to investigate a 
dispute over a new contract between the New York Harbor 
Carriers’ Conference Committee, representing 11 railroads, 
and the Railroad Marine Harbor Council, a union group 
which bargains for 1,200 captains, engineers, and deck- 
hands of 51 tugboats and 10 ferryboats. The action 
averted, for 60 days at least, a threatened strike. 


September 30 


Sytvanta Exzctric Propvcts, Inc., which employs 
30,000 workers in 65 plants and laboratories in 13 States, 
announced a three-phase wage and benefit program for its 
nonunion and eligible salaried employees. Hourly wages 
were raised by 5 to 10 cents and, effective in 1961, a sever- 
ance pay plan established and hospital, insurance, and 
pension benefits improved. (See also p. 1208 of this issue.) 
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Wage Developments and Collective Bargaining 


Evectrical Equipment. The International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers struck the 
General Electric Co. on October 2, 1960, upon 
failure of the parties to reach a contract. The 
company has a total employment of about 240,000 
in 166 plants in the United States and Canada, of 
whom. about 70,000 are represented by the IUE 
in more than 50 plants. 

The union demands included a 2-year contract 
with increases of 3% percent each year, continu- 
ation of escalation, a supplemental unemployment 
benefit plan, strengthened seniority provisions re- 
lating to transfers, upgrading, and training, and 
improved pension and insurance provisions. 

On August 30, the company made its basic pro- 
posal of a 3-year contract including a 3-percent 
raise on October 2, 1960, a 4-percent increase in 
April 1962, elimination of the cost-of-living esca- 
lator clause, a retraining program at 95 percent of 
job rate for employees with 3 years’ service who 
face loss of their jobs because of layoffs or plant 
closings, a layoff-severance pay plan, and im- 
proved pension and insurance benefits. 

The company announced that by October 4 
more than 30 national and local unions had ac- 
cepted proposals along the lines described. Among 
these were locals of the Machinists, the United 
Automobile Workers, the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, the Allied Industrial 
Workers, and the Draftsmen (Ind.). (Although 
the IUE represents the single largest group of 
organized workers, about 100 unions have con- 
tracts with the company.) 

During September, the company announced it 
had authorized local plant managers to grant 
wage increases of up to 3 percent for hourly 
nonunion and nonexempt salaried employees, 
effective on any date on or after September 12, 
1960. It also said that it would, on January 1, 
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| 
1961, increase by 30 percent that part of the pen- 


sion payments based on credits accumulated prior 


to September 1, 1946, and double medical benefits. 


for retirees on October 2, 1960. The company also 
stated that it was making medical benefits avail. | 
able to the widows of eligible pensioners. 


Contract negotiations between the Westinghouse | | 


Electric Corp. and the [UE continued during the 
month. On September 6, the company proposed a 
3-year contract generally similar to General 
Electric’s offer, but this was also rejected by the 
IUE. Westinghouse employs about 
workers, of whom about 40,000 are represented by 
the IUE. The union had the right to strike on 
1-day notice any time after October 15, 1960. 


116,000 | 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., announced on. 
September 30, a 2-year wage and fringe benefit | 


program for its nonunion hourly and eligible 
salaried employees. Rates of pay were raised 
5 to 10 cents an hour retroactive to August 29, 
1960. Previous cost-of-living adjustments were 
added to basic wage rates, and effective November 
1, 1960, the escalator provision was discontinued. 
Effective January 1, 1961, a fourth week of 
vacation will be added for employees with 25 years’ 
service, a severance-pay plan will go into effect, 
and the company-paid hospital and life insurance 
plans will be improved. In the second year of the 
program (beginning September 1, 1961), a non- 
contributory pension plan and a voluntary savings 
and security plan will go into effect. Previously, 
employees were covered by a savings and retire- 
ment plan to which they contributed 3 percent of 
salary or wages. 

The company said the same program would be 
offered to its organized workers. Union contracts 
at Sylvania have various expiration dates, some 
expire in October and November of 1960 and 
others not until a year later. The company 
employs more than 30,000 workers in 13 States. 


Aircraft. 
chinists and McDonnell Aircraft Corp. in St. 
Louis, Mo., negotiated a 6-cent-an-hour pay raise 
in the first year and an additional 3 cents in 1961, 
in a 26-month contract signed in late September. 
The contract, affecting about 12,500 workers, 
suspended the cost of-living escalator clause, with 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 
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adjustments to be resumed in 1961. Reportedly, 
any increases in the Consumer Price Index during 
the first contract year are to be reflected in adjust- 
ments beginning in the second year. Previously 
accumulated adjustments of 5 cents an hour were 
incorporated in base rates. Fringe benefits included 
establishment of a layoff benefit plan (similar to 
those provided in West Coast aircraft-missile con- 
tracts ') and improved hospital benefits for em- 
ployees and their dependents. According to the 
union, the contract improvements were worth 
about 15.5 cents an hour; the size and timing of 
the wage increases differed from those in most of 
the West Coast agreements, which totaled 7 cents 
an hour, either spread over two steps or entirely 
deferred until 1961. 

The Douglas Aircraft Co. and the Southern 
California Professional Engineering Association 
(Ind.), representing about 5,000 engineers, in early 
September announced a 2-year contract providing 
for an immediate 3-percent pay raise and, begin- 
ning in September 1961, a new savings plan. The 
wage increase applied directly only to employees 
earning less than $12,000 a year. For higher paid 
engineers, raises are to be made on an individual 
merit basis; a merit pool, equivalent to 3 percent, 
is to be established from which raises up to 10 
percent could be paid. Under the savings plan, 
an employee may set aside, through payroll deduc- 
tions, up to 8 percent of his gross monthly 
earnings, with the company matching half the 
employee’s contributions. All of the money in an 
employee’s account may be used if he is laid off or 
retires ;upon voluntary termination or discharge, an 
employee is entitled to all of his contribution plus 
a portion of the company’s, depending on length 
of service. Improvements were also made in 
pensions, and hospital, medical, and surgical 
benefits. 


Other Manufacturing. The International Shoe Co. 
and two unions—the United Shoe Workers of 
America and the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union— 
in early October reached agreement on 2-year 
contracts for about 12,300 workers. The con- 
tracts, subject to local union ratification, called 
for a 5-cent-an-hour wage increase on January 1, 
1961, and 3 cents more a year later. 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, September 1960, pp. 978-979. 
?See Monthly Labor Review, October 1960, p. 1092. 
4 Ibid. 
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The International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union (Ind.) and representatives of 
seven Hawaiian pineapple companies agreed on 
August 18 to changes in a contract covering 6,700 
field and cannery workers. Negotiations were 
originally conducted over proposed job upgradings 
for about 1,000 workers. The agreement, which 
extended the contract for 1 year, to February 1, 
1962, called for general wage increases of 10 cents 
an hour in three steps and additional increases, 
effective October 1, 1960, of 3 to 5 cents an hour 
for mobile equipment operators. Other provi- 
sions included a first paid holiday for nonregular 
workers, increased separation pay for employees 
with less than 11 years’ service, and medical 
coverage for employees retiring at age 55 and 
their spouses. 

The Burroughs Corp. in early September an- 
nounced pay raises for 11,500 nonunion hourly 
and weekly salaried employees in the Detroit 
area. The increases amounted to 2% percent, 
with a minimum of 6 cents an hour. 


Transportation. The Pennsylvania Railroad and 
union groups representing 20,000 maintenance 
and shop workers signed a contract on September 
12, ending a work-standards strike that began 
September 1.2 The strike was conducted by the 
Transport Workers Union and three craft unions 
affiliated with the Pennsylvania unit of the Rail- 
way Employes’ Department of the AFL-CIO. 
In addition the dispute had idled an estimated 
52,000 employees. The settlement was reached 
after more than 3 years of negotiations. 

Wages were not an issue in the strike. The 
TWU had not reached a wage settlement with 
the company but the other unions had negotiated 
the same wage agreement as the nonoperating 
brotherhoods and other railroads had.* The 
Pennsylvania dispute centered on four items: A 
jurisdictional conflict between the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ union (one of the striking unions) and 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployes, a job classification dispute involving 
assignment of helper’s work to journeymen, the 
question of which craft shall handle hose couplings, 
and outside contracting of repair and construction 
work. According to press accounts, the settle- 
ment called for the jurisdictional question to be 
worked out among the unions; continuation of 
the company’s right to (1) use journeymen to do 
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helper’s work unless there is 8 hours of helper 
work ona shift and (2) assign the air hose coupling 
job; and agreement not to farm out shopwork 
unless it can be done at a lower cost. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, on September 29, 
announced it was putting into effect immediate 
pay reductions for 4,300 officers and supervisory 
and other nonunion employees. The reductions 
ranged from 5 percent. for employees earning less 
than $10,000 annually up to 30 percent for those 
earning $30,000 or more. Board Chairman John 
M. Symes said the salary cuts were ‘for an indefi- 
nite period.” It was the second consecutive year 
in which higher salaried employees took a reduc- 
tion in pay.‘ Between September 1 and De- 
cember 1,°1959, pay was temporarily reduced 10 
percent for those earning $10,000 or over and 5 
percent for those earning between $7,200 and 
$10,000 a year. 

A first master contract providing wage increases 
and liberalized holiday, pension, and welfare 
provisions was ratified September 11 by Teamster 
over-the-road and local cartage truckdrivers em- 
ployed by firms operating in an area from Trenton, 
N.J., to Poughkeepsie, N.Y. The 2-year contract 
consolidated 12 separate local agreements. Ac- 
cording to press accounts, the settlement resulted 
in immediate wage increases of 18 to 20 cents an 
hour for most of the 50,000 workers reportedly 
affected with deferred or larger immediate increases 
for some employees. A uniform hourly scale of 
$2.88. became effective for tractor-trailer drivers 
on September 1, 1960. All other truckdrivers are 
to receive a scale of $2.71 an hour by June 1962. 
This scale will become effective immediately for all 
drivers of heavy trucks and for some drivers of 
medium and light trucks; for the remaining drivers, 
this scale will become effective either in September 
1961 or in June 1962. Fringe benefit changes 
included a 12th paid holiday and an increase to 
33, cents a) man-hour in employer payments to 
the union’s pension and health and welfare funds; 
the increase amounted to 7 cents for most employ- 
ers, Locals were permitted to choose how the 
increase was to be divided between the two funds. 


Construction. In early September, the Boiler- 
makers union and construction firms signed 20- 
month contracts providing a 25-cent-an-hour wage 


and fringe benefit package for about 8,000 workers 


in five South-Central States. The settlement — 
called for a total of 15 cents an hour in wage in- | 
creases (10 cents in September 1960 and 5 cents | 


more in April 1961) and a _ 10-cent-an-hour 
employer contribution (5 cents in April 1961 and 
5 cents in July 1961) to the union’s national 
pension fund. 

A wage and fringe benefit increase of 27 cents 


an hour, over 16 months, was negotiated on August 


26 for some 4,500 plumbers and pipefitters 
employed by contracting firms in Washington and 
northern Idaho. The settlement called for a 
25-cent-an-hour wage increase on January 1, 1961; 
it will bring the journeyman scale to $4.14 an 
hour. 
be increased 1 cent an hour (to 18 cents) begin- 
ning January 1, 1961, and payments for health 
and welfare benefits were to be raised 1 cent an 
hour (to 11 cents) on September 1, 1960. 


Services, A revised minimum wage order covering 
13,000 women and minor employees of restaurants 
and hotels in the District of Columbia went into 
effect on September 10, 1960. Under the order, 
minimum wages for nonservice employees rose by 
25 cents an hour, to $1, for employees working less 
than 36 hours a week; by $6 a week, to $36, for 
those working 36 through 40 hours a week; and to 
95 cents an bour for those working more than 40 
hours (formerly they received $33 a week). Pay 
for service workers, such as waitresses, was 
increased $4 a week, to $22.80, for a workweek of 
36. through 40 hours, and by 10 cents an hour, 
to 60 cents, for a workweek longer than 40 hours, 
and to 70 cents an hour for work of less than 36 
hours a week. 

Representatives of 30 hotels in the District of 
Columbia and 5 local unions representing 5,000 
service employees agreed on September 19 to pay 
increases totaling 6 to 14 cents an hour over a 


3-year contract period. The settlement, covering | 


waiters and waitresses, bellhops, maids, elevator 
operators, kitchen help, and bartenders, gave 
employees earning less than $54 for a 40-hour 
week, 5-cent-an-hour raises in both the first and 
second years and a 4-cent increase in 1962; higher 
paid workers will receive 2-cent-an-hour increases 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1959, p. 1258. 


Employer payments for vacations are to | 
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each year. An additional holiday and the estab- 
lishment of a pension plan was also provided. 


Conventions and Meetings 


A number of unions held conventions during 
September ; their deliberations centered on employ- 
ment, automation, organizing, and political action. 
Among the unions that convened were the United 
Steelworkers of America, the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica, and the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America. 


Steelworkers. Resolutions endorsed at the 10th 
constitutional convention of the Steelworkers 
meeting in Atlantic City, N.J., September 19-23, 
dealt with unemployment resulting from declining 
manpower requirements in the steel industry and 
currently accentuated by low levels of production. 
USW President David J. McDonald estimated 
that of the union’s 1.2-million members, about 
150,000 were unemployed and 250,000 were work- 
ing part time. Mr. McDonald urged that organ- 
ized labor intensify its political activity to obtain 
a reduction in the standard workweek from 40 
to 32 hours and for Government policies leading 
to a higher rate of economic growth. In addi- 
tion, Mr. McDonald said the union would discuss 
the shorter workweek and methods for sharing 
the benefits of the new technology with the steel 
industry through the Human Relations Research 
Committee (a joint group to study and recommend 
solutions of mutual problems set up under the 
January 1960 basic steel contracts). 

The convention endorsed a recommendation 
that the steel industry invest part of the $1.6 
billion in pension reserves in a number of hospitals 
or group practice, prepaid medical clinics employ- 
ing doctors working on salary, to determine if 
costs can be reduced and care improved. The 
program would parallel those of the United Mine 


5 See Joseph W. Garbarino, The Development of Health Insurance Plans 
(in Monthly Labor Review, May 1959, pp. 572-578). 

* Special Study on the Medical Ca:e Program for Steelworkezs and Their 
Families (Pittsburgh. Pa., United Steelworkers of America, Insurance, Pen- 
sion and Unemployment Benefits Department, 1960). 

7 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1958, pp. 1264-1266. 

* Whenever payments from the strike fund are discontinued, benefits of 
$10 a week will continue to be paid from the union’s general fund. 


Workers, the garment trades, and the Kaiser 
Foundation. The recommendation was con- 
tained in a report * strongly criticizing insurance 
carriers for the protection provided in return for 
the $134 million spent annually by the steel in- 
dustry under employer-financed health and wel- 
fare programs. Based on a 2-year study author- 
ized at the union’s 1958 convention,’ the report 
found that the available health insurance plans 
were too costly, lacked effective controls, and were 
subject to overcharges by doctors and hospitals. 
(The union and management have jointly asked 
the American Medica! Association and the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association what they are doing to 
halt rising costs and to increase the effectiveness 
and economy of service.) The report contended 
that prepaid group practice plans provided more 
efficient service and greater benefit return per 
dollar cost. 


Machinists. A proposal for a 30-hour workweek 
was one of several measures adopted at the IAM 
convention (St. Louis, Mo., September 6-16) to 
retard unemployment resulting from automation. 
Other proposals incorporated in an 8-point bar- 
gaining program included training for new jobs at 
full pay, transfer rights and moving allowances, 
maintaining the previous rates of pay for down- 
graded jobs, supplemental unemployment benefit 
plans, and equitable distribution of profits of in- 
creased productivity. 

The delegates endorsed changes in the union’s 
strike benefit plan, subject to final approval by a 
mail referendum. The revisions reduced weekly 
benefits from $35 to $25, and lengthened the wait- 
ing period from 1 to 2 weeks. Benefits from the 
fund will Le discontinued whenever the strike 
fund level falls to $500,000 * and will not be re- 
sumed until it reaches $2.5 million. (The previous 
limit was $2 million.) The union noted that fund 
disbursements were about $3.4 million during 
1959, as against $1.2 million the year before. 
Payments had been discontinued during the last 
6 months of 1959, and substantial disbursements 
during the summer of 1960 had again weakened 
the fund. Delegates rejected a proposal that 
would have increased the per capita strike tax by 
50 cents a month, which presumably would have 
maintained previous benefits. 
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A resolution on organizing activities laid special 
emphasis on unorganized office, technical, and 
professional employees. The resolution also urged 
that local and district lodges be required to set up 
active organizing committees and recommended 
recruitment of teams of full-time organizers oper- 
ating directly under the vice presidents in each 
union region. 

The delegates on September 15 endorsed the 
Democratic presidential ticket of Senators John F. 
Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. However, the 
endorsement of the Democratic platform was 
qualified by the declaration that the ‘existence of 
the Dixiecrats and some questionable so-called 
Democratic ‘friends’ in Congress’’ made its enact- 
ment problematical even if the Democrats won. 


Electrical Workers. The status of contract nego- 
tiations with the Nation’s two largest manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment—the General 
Electric Co. and the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.—was a major topic at the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
convention at Miami Beach, September 12 to 
16, 1960. The delegates also sought ways of deal- 
ing with automation; their proposals called for a 
shorter workweek (at no reduction in pay), shar- 
ing the benefits of increased productivity, supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, and training and 
advance planning programs. 

The delegates also approved a raise in the mini- 
mum monthly dues from $3 to $4, and a 50-cent- 
a-month raise, to $2, in the monthly per capita 
tax paid to the international. Of the latter raise, 
35 cents will go to the strike fund and the re- 
mainder into the general treasury. The increases 
are scheduled to go into effect in January 1961. 
Union President James B. Carey and Secretary- 
Treasurer Al Hartnett were reelected, and the 
constitution was revised to extend their terms of 
office from 2 to 4 years. Both the dues increases 
and the changes in the terms of office were subject 
to a mail referendum. The union also endorsed 
the Democratic ticket. 


Other Conventions and Meetings. ‘Aggressive’ 
collective bargaining, supplemented by a drive for 
legislation to shorten the workweek to offset the 
impact of automation, were among policies 
approved in resolutions adopted at the 17th 


annual convention of the International Chemical 
Workers Union. 
ell pointed out that from 1947 to 1959 chemical 
production had increased 112 percent but that 
employment of production and maintenance 
workers had increased only 1 percent. He urged 
that the union bargain for such provisions as 
retraining programs, relocation rights and pay, 
and better severance pay allowances. 

The delegates voted to convene every 2 years 
instead of annually, and reelected for 2-year terms 
all incumbents of the international executive 
board. 

At the 25th anniversary convention of the 
United Rubber Workers, the retirement of URW 
President L. S. Buckmaster, after 15 years’ service, 
was followed by the election of George Burdon, 
former organization director. Mr. Burdon defeated 
Paul E. Bowers, the union’s pension and insur- 
ance director, by a 1,156 to 463 vote. Peter 
Bommarito was elected vice president (succeeding 
to the post left vacant by the death of Joseph W. 
Childs last April), and Ike Gold was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Gold defeated Desmond 
Walker, who had held the office for the past 11 
years. 

Delegates attending the 7th constitutional con- 
vention of the American Federation of Grain 
Millers in early September approved a merger with 


the International Council of Sugar Workers and 


Allied Industries, a group of Federal labor union 
locals representing about 15,000 workers em- 
ployed in beet sugar operations; the amalgamation 
brought the AFGM’s membership to about 
55,000 workers. Roy O. Wellborn, one of the 
international’s vice presidents, was elected presi- 
dent upon Sam P. Ming’s retirement. 

Among printing and allied crafts, resolutions 
favoring industry amalgamation were endorsed at 
conventions of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union, the International 


ICW President Walter L.. Mitch- | 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union, and the © 


United Papermakers and Paperworkers. Elmer 
Brown, president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, was among the speakers address- 
ing all three conventions; he reiterated the plea 
for organic unity he made at other printing crafts 
conventions this year.’ At the 57th annual con- 


* See Monthly Labor Review, September 1960, pp. 980-981. 
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vention of the Stereotypers, a resolution called 
for the merger of all newspaper unions ‘‘as soon as 
expedient,” and as a first step, directed the 
international’s executive board to “investigate 
and speedily prosecute” a merger with the 
Pressmen. Paul Phillips, president of the Paper- 
makers and Paperworkers, also supported the 
concept of organic unity, pointing out that his 
union was a successful merger of three unions 
(the former AFL papermakers and CIO paper- 
worker groups and the Wire Weavers Association) ; 
Anthony J. DeAndrade, IPPA president, said he 
was confident that his union would draft a docu- 
ment leading toward unity. As a preliminary 
step, an IPPA resolution called for merger nego- 
tiations with the Papermakers and Paperworkers. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen on 
September 15 announced they had appointed 
committees “to explore the question of amalgama- 
tion, affiliation, or consolidation of the two 
organizations” to determine whether amalgama- 
tion “would result in better protection for the 
respective members in view of the problems which 
all concerned presently face in this industry.” 
The joint declaration pointed out that employ- 
ment in the railroad industry had declined from 
nearly 2 million at the end of World War II to 
about 800,000 currently, and that a further decline 
“is inevitable by reason of mergers and consolida- 
tion of railroad systems and because of tech- 
nological changes in the industry.” The unions 
emphasized that the talks were preliminary and 
that ‘‘it will likely be some time before any state- 
ment can be made’’ on the committees’ progress. 


Other Developments 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
September 8 filed a suit in a Federal district court 
in New York challenging the validity of a strike 
insurance plan set up by the railroad industry in 
the summer of 1959."° The union sought damages 
of about $10 million from the Long Island Rail 
Road, other members of the Association of 
American Railroads, and the insurance carrier— 


’ See Monthly Labor Review, September 1959, pp. 1026-1027. 
1! See Monthly Labor Review, September 1960, p. 980. 
12 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1960, p. 1095. 


the Imperial Insurance Co., Ltd., of Nassau, 
Bahama Islands. The union asked triple damages 
for lost wages and other expenses, on the grounds 
that the strike insurance constituted “illegal and 
secret conspiracy” which violated the Federal 
antitrust acts and that the railroads had entered 
into an agreement to pool assets without obtaining 
approval from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The union alleges the railroads con- 
spired to finance the strike this past summer on 
the Long Island Rail Road." It maintained 
that the plan’s financial inducements made it 
more profitable for the railroad to shut down 
than to operate. 

On September 28, 1960, the Airline Stewards 
and Stewardesses Association countersued the Air 
Line Pilots Association for $1 million. The suit 
charged, among other things, that the Pilots’ union 
had tied up the plaintiff’s bank accounts, opened 
its mail, and circulated false information about it. 
The Stewardesses Association, which formerly 
operated under a charter from the ALPA, said it 
had disaffiliated in 1957 but had leased office space 
in the ALPA building in Chicago until August 
1960. When the Stewardesses moved out, the 
ALPA sued for the return of the furniture and 
records and sought a ruling denying them the 
right to bargain independently. The ALPA said 
it had revoked the Stewardesses’ charter and 
placed the association under trusteeship. The 
Stewardesses contended that its disaffiliation in 
1957 had ended all ties with the Pilots and made 
invalid any subsequent action by the Pilots in 
its behalf. 

A Teamster appeal to prevent the appointment 
of Terence F. McShane, a former FBI agent, as 
chairman of the union’s board of monitors ® failed 
in the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, and on September 7, the Court re- 
manded this aspect of the case to Federal District 
Court Judge F. Dickinson Letts for further con- 
sideration. Judge Letts—who has been in charge 
of the consent decree that set up the Teamster 
monitor board in January 1958—on September 
26 swore in Mr. McShane as chairman, rejecting 
the union’s contention that McShane was biased 
and that his nomination was illegal. On October 
3, the Teamsters union filed a motion with the 
appellate court, requesting that McShane’s ap- 
pointment be overruled. A few days later, the 
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court, stayed McShane’s appointment pending 
further study of the case. 

In mid-September, a pilot plant designed to 
promote more efficient output in the ladies garment 
industry through the best possible utilization of all 
available: machinery and simplified worksteps 
began to operate. The plant was sponsored by 
the National Skirt and Sportswear Association 
and endorsed by the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment. Workers’ Union. Among its innovations— 
which a spokesman for the pilot plant said could 
result in a five-fold rise of a firm’s output—were a 
higher proportion of section work (as opposed to 
the more prevalent whole garment method) and 
such devices as electronic needle positioners, auto- 
matic cutters and seam ironers, and other tools 
to reduce time and motion. 

On September 8, about 1,000 employees of 
major Hollywood movie studios voted in a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election to reaffiliate 


with the American Federation of Musicians. The 


bargaining unit previously had been represented © 


by the Musicians Guild, an independent union 
formed in a split from the AFM. Herman D. 
Kenin, president of the AFM, hailed the vote as 
signaling a “speedy end to dual unionism and 
[providing] the kind of unity of purpose thet en- 
ables an honest trade union to represent its mem- 
bers effectively.” 

Eugene C. James, former secretary-treasurer of 
the independent Laundry, Cleaning and Dye 
House Workers International Union, pleaded 
guilty to charges of conspiring to embezzle nearly 
$1 million in union welfare funds. The charge 
grew out of testimony arising from hearings con- 
ducted by the Senate Labor Subcommittee on 
Welfare and Pension Funds." 
also been convicted in a Federal court for income 
tax evasion. 


18 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1957, p. 209. 





Erratum 


In the September 1960 issue of the Review, an article by Estanislau 
Fischlowitz stated (p. 916) that action on a proposal by the Inter-American 
Meeting of Advisers on Productivity for the establishment of a Latin 
American Productivity Center would probably be “sidetracked for the time 
being,” as a result of a report by a subcommittee of the Committee of 21. 
Subsequently, the Committee of 21, meeting in September in Bogot&, studied 
the proposal and recommended that certain measures be taken as soon as 
possible toward creation of an Inter-American Institute of Productivity. 
At the end of October, the Council of the Organization of American States 
had not yet acted upon the committee’s recommendation. 


Mr. James had — 
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Book Reviews 
and Notes 





Eprror’s Nore.—Listing of a publication in this 
section is for record and reference only and does 
not constitute an endorsement of point of view 
or advocacy of use. 


Special Reviews 


Changing Patterns of Industrial Conflict. By 
Arthur M. Ross and Paul T. Hartman. New 
York, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960. 
220 pp. $6.50. 

In 1951, Arthur M. Ross, then collaborating 
with Donald Irwin, published an article on Strike 
Experience in Five Countries, 1927-47. The 
present book is an extension and elaboration of the 
earlier study; 10 additional countries were included 
and the time period was lengthened to cover 
1900-1956. The added material and the authors’ 
bold use of the data have resulted in a more 
interesting and provocative study. 

For this study, Ross and Hartman have com- 
piled, from official sources wherever possible, data 
for 15 countries on the number of industrial dis- 
putes, workers involved, man-days of idleness, 
union membership, and nonagricultural employ- 
ment. From these data, they computed several 
ratios, chief of which, in the accompanying 
analysis, are workers involved in disputes as a 
percentage of union membership and working days 
lost per striker (erroneously identified with average 
duration of strikes). The presentation of these 
statistics is a significant contribution which greatly 
enhances the usefulness of this book. 

These comparative statistics provide a conven- 
ient and effective framework for describing the 
nature of labor-management-government rela- 
tions. The patterns of change that the authors see 
in these data, plus their appraisals of the factors 
influencing strike activity, suggest certain con- 
figurations of experience among countries. These 
are identified, tentatively and pedagogically, 
without any claims that conditions and experiences 


within the groups are identical, as North European 
Pattern—First Variant (Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, the United. Kingdom, Germany); North 
European Pattern—Second Variant. (Norway, 
Sweden); Mediterranean-Asian Pattern (France, 
Italy, Japan, India); and North American Pattern 
(United States, Canada). Three countries (Aus- 
tralia, Finland, and South Africa) are set aside as 
special cases. 

The authors find that strike activity throughout 
the world has declined—that is, union members are 
less ‘‘prone” to strike, The propensity to strike, 
a concept which the authors are inordinately fond 
of, is here synthesized out of the ratio between the 
total number of workers involved in stoppages and 
total union membership. In many countries, 
particularly in the North European countries, the 
strike has ‘withered away’’—another frequently 
used term whose meaning is relative, not absolute. 
(In absolute terms, the data reflect no significant 
decline in strike activity throughout the world; 
the decline is relative to the growth of union mem- 
bership.) Strikes are also getting shorter (total 
man-days of idleness divided by total workers in- 
volved). Thus, loss of working time per union 
member “‘is generally only a small fraction of what 
it was a few decades ago.”” The United States 
and Canada, rather than typifying industrialized 
countries in trends of strike activity, are unrepre- 
sentative—only in North America does the strike 
still cling to its traditional or textbook purposes. 

There are fewer pitfalls in generalizing about 15 
countries than in being specific about one, and 
the authors are most impressive when they have 
all 15 balls in the air at once. Most students in 
this country are likely to be chiefly interested in 
what the book has to say about U.S. experience. 
In this regard, Ross and Hartman are more 
successful in demonstrating what U.S. experience 
is not—no mean accomplishment—than what it is. 

The authors find that strike activity in the 
United States (in relative terms) is also declining 
over thelongrun. The key to this conclusion is a 
comparison between the periods 1930-47 and 
1948-56, which showed a decline in membership 
involvement ratios from 20.3 to 15.4 percent, but 
no change in working days lost per striker (14.6 
days). One need not be a student of strike 
trends to realize that the position of 1946—the 
greatest strike year in U.S. history—is decisive in 
this comparison, and that the conclusions would 
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be substantially different if the later period were 
to start with 1946. 

Two other technical points are worth noting. 
The authors equate man-days lost per striker or 
per union member with duration, claiming that 
this procedure amounts to computing a weighted 
average duration. This is not quite the case. In 
US. statistics, man-days of idleness excludes non- 
work days while duration covers total elapsed 
time. The significance of this distinction in 
long-term trend analysis lies in the fact that a 
reduction in the workweek from 6 to 5 days 
would, in itself, cause a significant decline in 
man-days of strike idleness. The changing nature 
of strikes in the United States is not investigated, 
but a reliance on the ratio between workers 
involved in strikes and union membership would 
seem to require some investigation in this area. 
‘Consider, for example, the preponderance of 
strikes for union recognition in earlier periods— 
each lost strike (i.e., no recognition) added weight 
to one side of the ratio but not to the other. 

Deriving meanings and patterns from U.S. strike 
statistics is a profoundly difficult task. That 
others, including this reviewer, would have eval- 
uated U.S. (and Canadian) experience differently 
merely underscores the complexities involved. 
In presenting a world background against which 
U.S. experience might be viewed, this book makes 
a signal contribution. Ross and Hartman are 
modest in their claims; theirs, they will agree, is 
not the last word. If their appetites for this 
kind of investigation are still keen, there is a 
large area open for exploration in the varying 
experiences among industries in the United States. 


—JosrerH W. Buiocu 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The Red Executive: A Study of the Organization 
Man in Russian Industry. By David Granick. 
New York, Doubleday & Co., 1960. 334 pp. 
$4.50. 

The Red Executive is a fairly shrewd analysis 
of the makeup, way of life, and operational code 
of the Communist managerial elite as it emerged 
in the new socialist society of the Soviet Union, 
in comparison with the doings of organization men 
in the old bastion of capitalism, the United States. 


In recent years, American readers have been 
puzzled by the thesis that ‘‘industrialism” of the 
American capitalist and of the Soviet communist 
type have much in common with each other, and 
that the passage of time tends to make them even 
more akin. Though assuming that a common root 
of industrial and urban civilization is a technologi- 
cal mode of production with the essentially identi- 
cal fundament of scientific and engineering 
rationality, we cannot necessarily conclude that 
these two societies (or for that matter any other 
society which finds itself in the stage of “indus- 
trialism’’) evolve a similar pattern of class stratifi- 
cation, hierarchy of human organizations, and 
decision making mechanisms. The Red Executive 
argues this issue at length and points out the 
extent to which the similarities in the makeup 
of the Soviet Union’s top industrial management 
and of executives in the United States tend to 
outweigh the differences. 

On balance, Mr. Granick’s sympathies appear 


——SEOe 


to lie with the advocates of the thesis of identical- 


ness, and his essay impresses the reader with an 
array of outward similarities which would indicate 
that the U.S. corporate executive would be right 
at home in the director’s office of a Soviet indus- 
trial combine. Among the similarities noted is 
the contention that in both countries top manage- 
ment is recruited from among the upper strata of 
society. For the Soviet Union, the author 
unfortunately cannot muster sufficient factual 
evidence. It is demonstrated that educational 
attainment is an important criterion for executive 
recruitment and advancement—particularly in 
the U.S.S.R., where an engineering education 


appears to be the dominant background of top | 
It is shown that in both | 


industrial managers. 
countries relative income differentials go hand in 
hand with executive power and that success and 
advancement are closely tied in with production 
performance. It is pointed out that technical 
production decision and control of subordinates 
constitute the major daily preoccupation—making 
for long hours, hard work, and many other causal 
factors of executive ulcers. 

Mr. Granick is careful enough to point out time 
and again the important and more decisive 
differences behind this facade of outer semblance, 
which results in his conclusion that the Soviet 
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executive “is no independent decision maker.” 
Unlike his capitalist counterpart, the Soviet 
executive is completely chained by the Communist 
state, for “his production goals, his costs, and 
even his industrial research objectives are set for 
him.” The Red executive does not deal with 
marketing and sales problems, with advertising, 
with a complex set of personnel problems, with 
trade unions, with contracts or legal regulatory 
| practices, with the buying or selling of capital 
assets, and with a multitude of other things which 
make even a “hired manager” in a capitalist 
enterprise in effect an independent decision maker. 
The Red executive’s job is production oriented 
and limited to purely operational routine, with his 
output goals predetermined by the preferences 
of central planners who, in many instances, are 
far removed from any close contact with his 
practical problems. In view of such profound 
differences, therefore, the question arises, What 
is the validity for dwelling upon some outward 
sociological similarities in the status of capitalist 
and Communist managers? 

The questionable validity of outer semblance is 
furthermore aggravated by the presence of a 
political dictatorship in the Communist state. 
Mr. Granick naturally brings into discussion tbe 
all-important role of the Communist Party in 
controlling the Red executive. In searching 
for parallels however, he reaches the questionable 
conclusion that the role of American stockholders 
and that of the Communist Party in the Soviet 
Union can be meaningfully compared: . in 
one basic sense, both groups play the same ole in 
their respective societies. Each represents legiti- 
macy of power.”’ Despite subsequent reservations 
that the ‘‘parallel between the two groups is only 
partial” and that “this comparison, of course, is 
intended for the purposes of illustration,’ the 
cardinal error of Mr. Granick’s assumption that 
the two are comparable in the first place, even in 
part, leads him far astray. Intended or not, the 
impression is created that hired managers under 
capitalism manage private enterprises for the 
profit of absentee owners—stockholders—and that 
hired managers under communism manage socialist 
enterprises for another kind of absentee owner— 
the Communist Party of the USS.R. It is 
argued that as stockholders keep managers in 
check to safeguard their interests under capitalism, 


so the Communist Party interferes with Red 
managers to safeguard its own interests, and that. 
U.S. boards of directors and the Communist 
Party Presidium play similar roles in resolving 
conflicts. No matter how much allowance one 
makes for the author’s reservations and literary 
device of extended comparison, in the end even 
the uninitiated reader feels that the entire 
parallel is unconvincing. 

The Red Executive actually does not probe 
deeply enough into the real process ofselection of 
top management and administrative personnel 
for the Soviet economy. Mr. Granick remarks 
that “. . . where the Party has no special plans 
for a particular member, his job can be left to 
negotiations between him and the hiring organiza- 
tion. Why should the Party interfere in most 
cases?’ Yet there is in existence a “nomencla- 
ture’’ (a list of closed-access jobs on the managerial 
level) and Party clearing procedures that cover 
all executive jobs in the U.S.S.R. Directors, 
their deputies, and chief engineers in several 
thousand major Soviet plants and enterprises 
cannot be either hired or fired without the previous 
consensus of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. Even such 
an “insignificant’’ executive job as that of col- 
lective farm chairman cannot be filled without 
the consent of the personnel office of the Central 
Committee of the union-republic Party. It is 
not simply that Soviet managers “must maintain 
successful contact with the members of other 
powerful bureaucracies—and in particular with 
that of the Communist Party’’ and therefore the 
majority of them join the Party as if it were some 
sort of country or businessmen’s club; on the 
contrary, every Red executive owes his job to the 
Communist Party. He did not choose his job; 
rather the Party chose bim to fill a given slot for 
which he was investigated, evaluated, and ulti- 
mately cleared on the basis of confidential Party 
records. Compulsion is the real source of alle- 
giance to the regime and Party, rather than the 
mythical “political conscience’ and ideological 
loyalty. 

Aside from the similarities and differences 
discussed above, Mr. Granick brings to the fore 
a multitude of interesting details gathered in the 
course of his many years of research on the Soviet 
economy, and he adds many revealing observa- 
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tions gathered during a recent trip to the U.S.S.R. 
The book makes for interesting and often thought- 
provoking reading, and it should prove useful to 
the reader who wants to know more about the 
organization man under communism. 


—Nicno.as DeWitt 


Russian Research Center 
Harvard University 


Blue Collar Man: Patterns of Dual Allegiance in 
Industry. By Theodore V. Purcell. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1960. 300 pp. $6. 

Father Purcell has continued and expanded his 
1953 study of employee attitudes at Swift’s 
Chicago meatpacking plant to include the Swift 
plants at Kansas City and East St. Louis. The 
unions involved go beyond Local 28 of the United 
Packinghouse Workers in Chicago to include 
Local 78 of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters in 
East St. Louis and Local 12 of the National 
Brotherhood of Packinghouse Workers at Kansas 
City. Once again the method is the same: 
Workers were given full opportunity to speak 
their minds about their jobs, their company, and 
their union. The result is a clear and objective 
study of the loyalties and conflicts, the goodwill 
and prejudice, and the common purpose and 
opposition that make up the intricate patterns of 
human relationships within modern industrial 
society. 

The theme of this book and the author’s 
earlier one—The Worker Speaks His Mind on 
Company and Union—is that employees dis- 
criminate and judge between experiences and 
conditions that please and displease them with 
regard to both their company and their union. 
They are able to evaluate the economics of their 
industry and their particular jobs, the benefits 
and shortcomings of their unions, and their role 
and prospects in relation to each. The numerous 
interviews quoted reflect complexity and individ- 
uality of thought. A human being is not simply 


a worker or a union member—concerned only 
with his job, his boss, and his wage rate—but a 
distinct individual whose judgments are condi- 
tioned by events and interests not always related 
to his employment. 

The conclusion of beth studies is that the worker 
in the large majority of cases develops dual 


allegiance, that is, he approves of and supports 
both his company and his union. Starting with | 
this foundation, the author outlines the strata 
of dual allegiance in the meat packing industry | 
and then goes on to discuss its limitations and | 
the possibilities of the development of an even | 
stronger dual loyalty in this age in which gigantic | 
unions and centralized management seem to vie 
for all personal loyalties. 

A salient impression relating to problems of 
race received by the reviewer seems worthy of 
comment. Although the interaction of Negro 
and white is constantly present in the study as a 
major factor noted, it is not a part of the primary 
focus and its implications receive little analysis. 
Yet the study shows clearly that the meatpacking 
industry, like most others, denies advancement 
even to qualified members of minority groups and 
that some unions also practice forms of discrim- 
ination. The challenge to both is obvious: the 
inclusion of qualified members of minority groups 
into the ranks of supervision and leadership. If 
such people force themselves into an unwilling 
union movement in an attempt to find an outlet 
for their abilities and intellect, then vindictive 
racism may well become another explosive factor 
in the existing tensions of labor-management 
relations. 

Another impression worthy of comment relates 
to the author’s hoped-for expansion of existing 
dual allegiances into deeper and more meaninzful 
dual loyalties. By this he means true pride in 
working for a prospering company and simultane- 
ous active participation in the program of a strong 
and successful union. Father Purcell has investi- 


— 


gated this problem, but his optimism is hardly : 


conclusive. The goal seems feasible in times of 
low tension, but what of a time of dispute or strike? 
Or even more specifically, what happens to dual 
loyalty when the employer keeps his plant open 
during a strike? This situation is becoming 
fairly common, and it poses the threat that the 
worker’s choice may ultimately be between 
scabbing or starving. 

It would seem that when two leaders of the 
same segment of society make a simultaneous 
claim for first loyalty from each individual in that 
society, they cannot both succeed. In the short 
run, at least, one or the other of the claimants will 
be destroyed. History frequently has illustrated 
the tragedy that results from the clash of com- 
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peting claims for first loyalty of a joint citizenry. 
If labor and management make such claims upon 
members of their joint citizenry, the response is 
apt to be that of one of the workers quoted: “And 
if you’ve got to work to live, whether you got 
loyalty [to the union) or not, you gotta come 
back.” When the chips are down, dual loyalty 
can be an empty phrase. The more fundamental 
problem is to create an industrial atmosphere 
where neither the union nor the enterprise finds 
it necessary to claim first loyalty. 

The foregoing remarks are commentary, and 
are not meant to deprecate the study. It can be 
a tedious job to do thorough research among the 
vast numbers who work in modern mass-production 
industries. When this patient task is finished, 
it still remains difficult to discern valid trends and 
principles about the workers’ attitudes and 
reactions toward their environment. All who 
are concerned with human behavior in an indus- 
trial setting are indebted to Father Purcell for 
his painstaking investigations of the packinghouse 
workers; they will find his book rewarding. 


—CuaARLEs M, Reumus 
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A.—Employment 


TABLE A-1. Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
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{In thousands} 
Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! 
Employment status 1960 1959 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar Jan? Nov. 
Total, both sexes 
Total labor force 78, 672 |74, 551 |75,215 |75, 499 |73,171 |72,331 |70, 993 70, 689 |71, 808 |71, 839 |72, 629 |72, 109 71, 946 71, 284 
Oivilian labor force - ..............---.- 71, 155 |72, 070 73, 002 |70, 667 {69,819 |68, 473 68, 168 |69, 276 |69, 310 |70, 103 |69,577 | 60, 304 68, 647 
Unem | EER 3,388 | 3,788 | 4,017 | 4,423 | 3,459 | 3,660 | 4,206 4,149 | 3,577 | 3,670 | 3,272 | 3,230 3, 813 4, 681 
Demployment rate, sea- 

y openpewe 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.5 4.9 6.0 5.4 5.2 5.2 5.6 6.0 5.6 5.5 6.8 

Unemployed 4 weeks or less....| 1,655 | 1,697 | 1,871 | 2,654 | 1,638 | 1,580 | 1,516 1,909 | 1,683 | 1,846 | 1,607 | 1, 539 1, 658 1, 833 
Unemployed 5-10 weeks.......| 603 924 | 1,033 695 644 567 855 930 833 764 651 662 778 959 
Unemployed 11-14 weeks......) 325 351 278 259 256 309 619 396 400 250 276 288 293 335 438 
Unemployed 15-26 weeks - _.... 388 402 418 420 509 705 715 533 441 381 356 333 340 469 785 
Unemployed over 26 weeks - 417 414 416 396 411 499 502 431 469 430 428 393 396 571 667 

6 eee 7 ee p+} 68, 579 |67, 208 |66, 159 [64,267 /64, 520 /64,020 /65, 699 /65, 640 |66,831 |66,347 | 65, 581 63, 966 

— I ul 179 |61, 828 |61, 805 |61, 722 |61, 371 60, 765 |59, 702 |59, 901 |59, 409 /60, 888 |60,040 |60, 707 |60,105 | 50,745 58, 122 

orked ey aga 284 |46, 247 |45, 380 |47, 879 |48, 594 |44, 829 [46,151 |45,357 /47, 115 |48, 455 /43, 877 /45, 800 |31,869 | 45, 068 44, 873 

Wor atv ee 247 | 6,308 | 6,586 | 7,231 | 7,203 |10,455 | 7,585 | 8,605 | 6,867 | 7,227 |10,991 | 9,049 /21, 859 8, 531 7, 324 

Wor 142 | 2,535 | 2,702 | 2,921 | 3,578 | 3,345 | 3,575 | 3,553 | 3,356 | 3,496 | 3,254 | 3,369 | 2,929 3, 172 3, 047 

With a Set net at wack 508 | 6,737 | 7,136 | 3,601 | 1,997 | 2,138 | 2,301 | 2,386 | 2,070 | 1,707 | 1,920 | 2,490 | 3,450 2,974 2, 876 
Agricultural __................. 588 | 6,454 | 6,885 | 6,856 | 5,837 | 5,393 | 4,565 | 4.619 | 4.611 | 4,811 | 5,601 | 6,124 | 6,242 5, 836 5, 844 

orked 35 hours or more... 789 | 4,536 | 4,957 | 4,874 | 4,129 | 3,788 | 2,465 | 2,597 | 2,622 | 2,978 | 3,774 | 3,972 | 4,282 3, 852 3, 827 

aes ant 314 | 1,363 | 1,371 | 1,492 | 1,254 | 1,189 | 1,117 | 1,121 | 1,178 | 1,175 | 1,307 | 1,531 | 1,393 1, 356 1, 361 

4 hours 362 368 403 408 366 312 586 557 536 47 373 468 441 442 457 

Withelebbutastet work’. 123 187 155 82 89 105 400 344 273 186 144 154 125 186 1¥0 

Males 

Total labor force. 49, 570 |so, 678 |50, 08 50, 949 |49, 337 |49, 060 |48, 445 |48, 487 [48,412 |48, 778 |48, 729 /49, 045 48, 802 
—— 

Civilian labor force -..................-. 47, 085 229 521 |48, 484 865 |46, 580 [45,958 |45,999 |45,923 |46, 278 |46,232 /46, 551 46, 197 
ployment 2, 400 | 2, 504 | 2,606 | 2,184 | 2,431 | 2,910 | 2,672 | 2,821 | 2,405 | 2,370 | 2,007 3, 155 
Employment —r pewececceecresea= 003 829 O17 |45, 788 (44,681 |44, 149 /43, 048 328 |43, 103 |43, 873 |43, 863 /44, 544 43, 042 

Ni icul }, 900 603 }40, 617 /40, 462 932 |39, 574 |39, 038 [39,319 108 [39,744 |39, 337 |39, 762 38, 240 

35 hours or more . .|33, 559 558 201 |33, 718 |33, 808 (31,761 |32,273 |31, 851 , 973 |33, 645 730 (31, 987 31, 300 

orked 15-34 hours........ 3, 440 | 3,203 300 | 3,551 | 3,384 | 5,170 | 3, 554 | 4,361 | 3,341 | 3,446 | 5,954 | 4, 504 3,736 
orked 1-14 hours......... , 291 | 1,044 | 1,091 | 1,193 | 1,502 | 1,433 | 1,550 | 1,547 | 1,440 | 1,468 | 1, 363 | 1, 437 1,320 

Witha ob but not at work « 1,611 | 3,799 | 4,026 | 1,999 | 1,237 | 1,210 | 1,653 | 1,557 | 1,354 | 1,180 | 1,201 | 1,743 1,784 
Agricultural. .................. 5,103 | 5,226 | 5,399 | 5,325 | 4,749 | 4,575 | 4,010 | 4,009 | 3,905 | 4,128 | 4,526 | 4,782 4, 802 

We 35 hours or more..| 4,016 | 3,936 | 4,247 | 4,232 | 3,705 | 3,503 | 2,257 | 2,397 | 2,409 | 2,729 | 3,306 | 3,481 3, 41 

Worked 15-34 hours........ 857 745 724 695 749 859 818 870 845 800 861 85’ 

Wor 1-14 bours__...._.. 257 265 278 296 273 228 514 482 462 380) 281 298 353 

Witha cb but netat wack «- 106 167 129 73 75 95 380 315 253 177 137 142 179 

Females 

Total labor force..................-...- 124, 102 |23, 872 |24,217 |24, 550 |23, 835 (23,271 /22, 548 22, 277 030 |23, 110 |23, 584 22, 865 22, 482 
Civilian labor force . ..................- 23, 841 185 (24, 518 |23, 803 |23, 239 (22, 516 22, 245 908 /23, 078 |23, 552 |, 832 22, 451 
Unemployment 1,307 | 1,388 | 1,513 | 1,727 | 1,276 | 1, 1, 1,258 | 1,328 | 1,172 | 1,301 | 1 1,340 1, 526 
Emp t.. menggprescutessecotia 453 672 |22,791 |22, 627 {22,010 /21, 219 917 |21, 826 [21,777 21, 492 20, 924 

f I 1,272 {21,224 |21, 187 |21, 260 |21, 430 |21, 191 |20, 664 582 301 |21, 144 /20, 20, 20, 405 19, 882 

Wor 35 hours or more - _}14, 724 |13, 600 |13, 178 |14, 160 |14, 786 |13, 13, 878 14, 144 [14, 809 {13,145 |13, 810 13, 352 13, 483 

Worked 15-34 hours........ 807 | 3,105 | 3,287 | 3,680 | 3,819 4, 082 3, 625 | 3,781 \ 4 4, 126 3, 589 
Wor 1-14 hours......... 1,851 | 1,491 | 1,611 | 1,728 | 2,075 | 1,912 | 2,016 1,916 | 2,028 | 1,891 | 1 1,74 1,718 
Withajob but notatwork‘.| 897 | 2,939 | 3,110 | 1,691 759 928 738 829 716 527 1,164 1,03 
Agricultural. ................-.| 1,485 | 1,229 | 1,485 | 1,531 | 1, 819 555 610 615 683 | 1,074 | 1, 1, 087 1, 042 

Wor 35 ee more... 773 599 707 643 424 283 209 213 249 467 431 414 

we at bicegstedeanes 590 506 768 558 439 257 305 308 330 507 533 504 

1-14 hours......... 105 103 125 112 43 Ley 71 74 v4 92 106 104 
Withs job but not et work «. 16 20 26 y 14 ll 29 20 a 8 17 20 

1 Estimates are based on information i ano ee + Unem ww ap tenes t of labor force 
and are subject to sampling variability. Data relate to the calendar w ‘ Includes persons who had a job or business ‘but who did not work during 
ending nearest the 15th day of the month. The employ total includes a “i the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor dispute. 
pa 4. salary workers, self-em persons, and unpaid workers in Prior to January 1957, also included were persons on layoff with definite 
operated enterprises. Persons in institutions are not included instructions to return to work within 30 days of layoff an 
Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal 


for 1960 include Alaska are therefore not directly 


and nonagricultural Ay on es were each increased by more 
The estimates for agricultural oe and unemploy- 
wore aflected so slightly that these series can be regarded as entirely 
comparable With pre: 


totals. 
+ Data and Hawali an 
com with earlier data. The levels of | A civilian labor force, the 
em 
than 
ment 


new jobs to which they were scheduled to re 
the persons in these groups have, since that 


Dp 


Note: Fora —_ry of these series, see Explanatory Notes (in Employ- 
ment and Earnings, U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


current issues). 
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A—EMPLOYMENT 1225 
TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry * 
{In thousands) 
1960 1959 Annual 
average 
Industry 
Sept.*| Aug’ | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. Sept. | 1959 | 1958 
ee ae See eee 53, 488) 53,052) 52,923) 53,309) 52,957) 52,844) 52, 172) 52, 648) 51,975) 50, 543 
a nshstcondinvidlhninnb-sssen 671, 674) 655) 681 677| 666 721 
NA SE ATS CS SE 8 96.1 94.5) 96.7 95.1 . 46. 80.1 93.1 
ST Ee nh ES SS Se, 34.8) 342) 35.3 34. 2) 9. 27. 30.8 
Sth sintcaligiel ned nabeertdasetsimined $2.3) 31.1) 31.9) 31.3 8. 22. 2.6 
SF Rachid dt dab abblins hovieldsiebdiiited 10.8) 111 11.4 12.3 ll. 12. 12.9 
IID. nctntnciteditipsesettiies ppntinh luediee 10.65 10.7) JL 13. 2 15. 16. 20.3 
EE cadvcccepedcacecechacsese 157.4; 157.5) 140.5] 164.2 168.7 136. 168.1) 195.2 
Crete eaivcioam and natural-gas 
SE Riitiihdhatieusinennecehs _ eine 291.7 287.3) 306.0} 300.8} 302.6 
paeciowns and natural gas production 
(except contract services) ............|------- 177.9 174.8 181. 180. 188.0 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying.....- 118.3) 118. 5) 112. 115. 110. 100.3 
Contract construction.....................- 3,057) 3, 116) 2, 590) 3, 043) ey aes 
Nonbuilding construction................].-.--.- 649 502 660 
Highway and street construction......_|....... 320. 0) 222. 0} 329. 5| 271.2) 256.0 
Other nonbuilding construction........ -| 329.0; 279.7 330.8} 312. 313.2 
Ballding ——- Sintiaddidentineihits 2, 467 2, 2, 2, 088 383 183 079 
‘eee 860. 9} 705. 4 827.7] 757.9) 750.6 
Sheciel-teade contractors 1, 606. 1/1 ° , 382. 7 555. 424. 328.6 
320. 3 292.1 320.1) 310.5) 303.6 
253. 1 196. 239. 21. 169.6 
207. 7] 170. 185.1) 174.2) 173.2 
825. 0 724.3 801. 738. 682.2 
Manufacturing... .................-..-..-- 16, 16, 396 1 16, 380 16, 367| 16, 168) 15, 468 
ni hcniniciassirasoamntdiconees 4 on 9, 301 9, 548 9, y 8, 743 
Nondurable goods Dib hlsinddiiadsded sie 7,094) 7, 095 6, 832 7,142) 6, 6,725 
Durable goods 
Ordnance and accessories. ..............-. 149.4) 150. 6) 149.4) 150.0) 150.7 145. 141.7] 126.7 
 — _ns wood products (except 
EE PR Oe - 657.8) 675.5 660.7} 636.0) 624. 2) 687.9) 658.0) 621.7 
Legge and contractors........|-....-- 119. 6) 108.5; 92.3) 90.3) 108. 98. 86.2 
planing mills............].-....- 321. 318.1) 310.7) 304.8 332. 319. 311.0 
‘Millwork, plywood, and prefabri- 

cated structural wood omnanenees ébebuba 133.1 182.7} 132.0) 130.2) 145. 5} 139. 127.1 
Wooden containers_- odiubiicelerchiee 43. 5 44.8) 43.6) 42.2 43.7) 44. 4.7 
Miscellaneous wood products _ bnoatebtiocltbalibd 57. 4 56.6) 57.4) 586.7 57.4) 56. 52.7 

Furniture and fixtures..................- 300.4) 391.9 388.3) 391.3) 390.8 oe 384. 357.9 
Household furniture... ................|----..- 281. 0) 279. 5| 282.3) 282.2 234. 279. 287.1 
Office, public-building and profes- 

alomal farmitare..........-----.-.>+-}-sesse- 49. 2) 48.3) 48.5) 48.1 48.1) 46.1) 43.8 

om shelving, lockers, and fix- 
Dn ctincssdttieitindinanszabbochthavbes 37.9) 35.7; 35.9) 35.5) 33. 4.4) 345 
Saleen blinds, and miscellaneous 
furniture and fixtures.............-|--..--- 23. 8 24.8) 24.6) 25.0) 25. 24.2) 22.5 
one, ey. and glass products........... 557.9) 558.4 558.1) 554.1) 547.8 572. 550.4) 514.5 
FS a ES Se PS ae 29.8 30.8} 31.7) 34.4 34.7] 32.7) 27.3 
Giese a) glassware, pressed or blown__|-.-....- 107. 4 106.9} 105.5) 105.0 104. 100.2) 95.5 
Glass products made of purchased glass 16. 9 16.8} 16.8) 17.2 18. 18.0} 16.3 
0 RO OS ee Ca 42. 9) 42.1} 41.2) 39.0 43. 41. H 42.0 
Structural Dn incdcnedeiaseane 75. 6) 76.0; 74.5) 72.3 77. 76. 73.1 
Pottery and related products...........|--.-..- 48.0 48.8) 49.2) 49.5 5. 48.1) 43.9 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster pres 
ucts. eS ae ae 120. 4 118.5) 116.4) 111.5 125.4} 117.8) 108.8 
Cut-stone and stone products......-.-.|---..-- 18. 6 18.1) 18.0) 17.5 18.4, 18.1) 18.3 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
a a ares es 98. 8 100.1; 100.8) 101.4 100. 98. 89.3 
Primary metal industries. ............... 1, 135, 8/1, 141. 9/1, 156. 1/1, 203. 1/1, 224. 9)1, 250. 5}1, 273. 3}1, 834. 1/1, 137. 7/1, 104.4 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
sp ocheliinccdinaiilncuindiipcodindieatdiutiin 539.9) 549.0) 580.0) 606.5) 620.5) 635.9 229. 522.0) 536.7 
Iron and steel foundries. .._............|-----.- 212.5} 220.7) 226.8) 222.5) 227.5) 228.4 228.3; 223.9) 197.4 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 

STRESS Ee 58.5) 50.1) 50.2) 58.6) 50.4) 657.8 45. 52.2) 56.2 
Secondary —. and refining of 

EE RE 7 12.2 1.8} 611.9 12.1 12.4 12.6 12. 12.2) 11.5 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 

EST SLES Ss re 112.5) 121.3) 113.5) 112.2) 113.6) 115.3 117.6} 115.8) 105.5 
Nonferrous foundries. .................-|--.-..- 60. 59.1) 61.6) 61.1) 62. 65.4 66. 57.7 
Miscellaneous auvrard metal indus- 

EE RE SET Te Fears 145.5) 145.1] 150.1) 151.9) 154.3! 157.9 135. 146. 139.4 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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equipment)... 








Durable goods—Continued 
Fabricated metal products (except ord- 


chines __- 
Miscellaneous machinery parts___......|-----.- 


Electrical machinery ...................--|1, 324. 1|1, 306. 3)1, 202. 4/1, 297. 0}1, 289. 6/1, 203. 7/1, 310. 0)1 


nance, 
metalworking 
General industrial 
Office and store mi: 
verages 





Boatbuilding and repairing-........-.|-- 


Railroad equipme 





cans 
Cutlery, handtools, 
Fab structu 
Metal stamping, coating, 
wire 
Miscellaneous 
eal, 
some operas 
ee ae misheg 
Spectal-industry m 
Aircraft 


tion 
Tin 








silverware, 
M instruments an 
other office 
a phestio p 
D! pre 
Nondurable goods 
ng and preserving 
Confectionery and related products. -.- 


Food and kindred 
. Meatp 


Aireraft and parts_. 

Other transportation equipment. ......|--.---- 
Instruments and related 

Ophthalmie goods - - 

Miscellaneous food pr 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-8. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
— {In thousands] : 
al aus 
ge 1960 1959 Annual 
eB average 
1958 Industry 
Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1959 | 1058 
527 481 572 H 
57.2} 54.9] 33.7] 34.0) 65.1) 76.5 
23.2; 26. 5. 5. 22. 26.1 
6.6) 6. 6.1) 6.4) 18. 23.4 
9. 9} 9. 9. 9 10.0} 10.5 
4.1) 14 14. 13. 4. 18.5 
155.1) 144. 128. 119. 149. 173.8 
208.3} 200.6) 209.4) 215.7) 210.2) 211.1 | 
104.6} 104.8] 105.2) 107.6) 106.1) 112.9 i 
chose 92.6} 95.3] 95.3} 96.4) 925) 919 
Contract construction.__._........--.------ 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 637) 2, 2,278 ; 
258. 3 Nonbuilding construction. _....._--- 513 | 424 | 340 439 | 507 | 554 Sat 506 | 497 j 
15.8 Highway and street construction. 256.6) 196.2) 136. 195.2| 245.0) 283.8) 303.4) 245.4) 231.8 : 
Other nonbuilding  cnaaaden nena 227.4) 203. 243.8). 261.8} 269.9) 277.5) 260.5) 265.1 { 
168.7 Building construction_- 1,907 |1,766 |1, 57 1,850 [1,938 1,097 [2,056 |1,866 {1,781 1 
22.9 General 609.5) 51 629. 667.6) 703. 720.2) 662.4) 658.1 it 
1, 232. 01, 156. 3}1, 060. 1, 220, 9]1, 270. 4/1, 203. 4/1, 326. 6/1, 203. 122.6 : 
1, 141 235.4) 224.1 251.5] 256.3) 265.2) 270.5) 252.8) 247.0 i 
D138 21 176, 160. 189. 184. 201. 207. 218. 181. 153.8 
130.4) 183. 128. 138. 143.0) 144. 148. 138. 138.2 
fay 4. 611.3) 547.3 646. 660.8} 676.3) 688.9) 630.4) 584.1 
12, 12, 12, 12, 12, 274 tame 12, sa 11, 658 
103.1 7,084 |7,123 |7,205 |7, 268 7,178 (6,922 S47 507 
5,208 |5,211 {5,230 165, 5,203 |5,352 [5,415 |5,526 [5,282 [5,151 
439.2 
<7 2 73.0} 73.8) 74. 74. 72. 73.4) 73. 72. o.4 i 
14 f 
28 592. 586. 555. 7 583. 599. 612. 619.7) 501. 556.8 Ih 
133.8 101.8} 86.1) 83.9 95. 99.5} 101.2) 101. 92. 80.1 i 
1 288.8) 281.6) 275.1 286.3) 204.5) 300.0) 304.2) 291.5) 283.6 \ 
' ul 
08.7 111.7] 110.9} 100.0 113.6} 116.7} 120.8} 128.6) 117.7} 108.5 i 
108. 8 40.8} 39.7) 38.2 39.1| 38.6) 39.7) 30.7) 40.2) 40.6 ik 
~ 4 49.45 5.3) 40.5) 49. 5. 5.3) BW. 49. 46.0 i 
ae 324.3) 327.2} 326.9 327.8) 327.2) 328.6] 320.1) 321.2) 207.3 
64.5 240.3) 242.7) 242.9 245. 246. 247. 246. 240. 20.1 
4 87.6] 38.0} 37.7) 36.7} 36.6) 37.8] 37.8] 859] 34.2 
+ RR ie ky ny aa 26.8) 27.2) 26.7 27.1) 26.7) 4.7) 24.9) 26) 25.6 
Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous fur- (| 
374 niture and fixtures_.................. 19.4) 19.6) 19. 19.6 18.1} 17.3) 1. 20.1) 18. 17.4 f 
15.3 Stone, clay, and an www Seegew Sree 456.1) 451 448.2) 443.0) 452.4) 457.1) 458.2) 460.2) 449.1) 417.8 i 
84.6 Flat giass............-.. ¥ 26.2} 26.6) 27.5) 30.2 32.3} 32.1) 326) 30.4) 28.7) 23.5 { 
95.0 | Seek and Gaseous , pressed or or blown.|_- 93. 2) 89. 88. 9) 85.9) 87. 83. 88. &. 80.5 
79.5 Glass products made of purchased leas. we 13.6, 13.7) 13. 14.1 M4. 15.3) 15. 1b. 16. 13.3 
Cement, hydraulic _............-.....- 35.3 33. 31. 6) 33. 34. 33. 35. w. 34.6 
, 395 Structural clay products. .........-_.. 65.8 64. 62. 2 66. 67. 67. 67. 65. 63.4 4 
11.3 Pottery and rela ucts_... 42. 41.7, 42. 42.5) 42. 43.0) 43. 43. 4. 37.6 f 
‘0 gypsum, and plaster products 95. 0 91. 86. 8) 91. 4. 97.2) 101. ce 86.9 } 
12.7 Cut-stone and stone ucts... 15, 15.6) 15.4) 14.9) 15.3) 15. 16. 16. 15. 15.7 il 
67.4 Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral h 
89.8 PURINE. 5 6.0 A Od oc je gam ~~ sus 60.0; 60.9 70.8) 71.8 " 70.5, 6. 69. 70. 69. 62.3 if 
893 Primary metal industries --............- 970.3) 992.6) 1019. 8/1, 042.6 1, 048. 3}1, 038.8) 975. 602. 611.0) 916.4) 891.0 
1 Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
4.2 ~ RRR RE 468.9} 495.3] 510.6) 526.4 527.7} 493.2} 118.8} 123.3) 416.6) 436.8 
50.3 Iron and steel foundries... _......-....- 193.1} 188.8} 194.0) 104.7 197.6} 183.2) 104.2) 195.6) 192.2) 167.4 a 
52. 8 a 4 smel refining of non- } 
11 ee ee ana 45.5) 46.3) 46.6, 46.1) 47.2) 45.4 37.4) 32.4) 32.9) 33.3) 40.0) 43.2 y 
. A..F smel refining of non- { 
et nimrons ee 90 686 68 8 9.1} 9.3) 92 88} 88} 88 81) 82 i 
rn) rawing, ing of non- 
-# ferrous metals.’........--.--------=+-|--+---= 83.9} 827] 85.2) 84.2) 85.6) 87.0) 89.1} 80.1) 89.9] 90.5) 80.2) 80.6 
be Nonferrous foundries..___-----..-.-...-|-...--- 2 47.6 49.6, 51.2) 83.7 55.2} 64.3) 55.7| 54.3) 83.3) 46.4 
37 M primary metal industries |... .. 113.2} 1128) 117.6) 119.7) 122.1) 126.1 122.6} 114.0} 102.0) 105.2} 116.0) 108.4 
38.2 Fabricated metal mg A (except ord- 
nance, machinery transporta- 
— tion equipment). .” SS bier arare 830.2} 821.9) 817.3) 840.1) 836. 836.8) 853.8) 863.3) 856.6 840. 9| 799. 811. S41. 831. 795.8 
Tin cans = — SE ad.tdbesadocpeced 55.6) 55.4) 55.6) 54.3) 51.7) 51.3) 50.3) 50. 49.1; 48.2) 40.1) 87. 51. 50.6 
for gutsy, bead Is, and hardware __|....... 100.1) 98.6! 103.8) 104.4) 105.4) 100.1) 111.7) 111.9) 110.2) 95.0) 101.9) 110.0) 106.2) 100.1 
" wee elas electric) and 
, » peas PIMUDDUEE. 0.6 - --5- 44s -- 55-46] --5 88 86.4) 86.4) 87.8] 88.1) 88.5) 88.5) 89.5) 80.0) 86.8) 89.2) 93. 4. 89. 83.3 
ted Pabeteated structural metal products. -|.....- 212.7} 210.1) 208.1) 204.4] 199.7} 200.6) 200.7} 199.5] 190.3) 192.8) 181.4) 190.2) 203.4) 220.0 
i Metal stamping, coating, and engraving |. .-.-. 183.6} 182.4) 192.8) 192.9) 193.7) 201.9} 207.1) 202.4) 196.2] 179.5) 103.9) 106.4) 187.8) 169.4 
all Son tie lee, ieee 36.3| 36.0) 37.9] 37.0) 38.6) 39.5) 39.8] 30.4) 39.0) 38.8) 40. 40.4) 38.5) 34.2 
the Fabricated wire products. ............|-.-.-.. 43.4) 43.1) 45.2) 45.9] 46.6) 48.4) 49.2) 48.7) 47.7) 45.8) 43. 43. 45.4) 41.7 
1 is Miscellaneous fa sionted metal prod- 
Martane eLeer ar mmtetaae! TEs 103.8! 05.3) 108.9! 109.5! 112.6) 114.5) 115.0) 114.9! 112.6! 110.6! 108.5! 108.9! 108.9) 96.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by 



















































































industry '—Continued 
{In thousands] 
1960 1959 Annual 
average 
Industry 
Sept.2} Aug.?} July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1959 | 1958 Empl 
ee Se ee otities: 

Other public utilities. .......-.--.-...--|--.---- 541 544 537 529 530 524 530 530 532 533 534 541 534 537 State 
Gas and electric utilities__..............}.....-- 519.4) 522.1) 515.7) 508.0) 508.9) 503.7) 509.4) 509.9) 511.3) 512.8) 513.5) 520.1) 513.0) 516.4 bt 
ene vere elites ae oe 223.8; 224.4) 221.6) 218.2) 218.9) 219.1) 219.3) 219.8) 220.3) 220.8) 221.1) 224.3] 221.8) 223.2 li 
Gas utilities__.... | oS Pe Sey 137.7| 140.2} 139.0) 136.9} 137.6) 137.6) 137.8] 137.6) 137.9) 138.2) 138.2) 139.7] 138.0) 137.5 F 

157.5} 155.1) 152.9) 152.4) 147.0) 152.3) 152.5) 153.1) 153.8) 154.2) 156.3! 158.2) 155.7 Vv 
21.7) 21.1) 2.9 2.9 2.6 2.3) @W2 W4) O50 67) «621Olh6Dh OCW A 
T 
2,693 (2,687 (2,670 [2,679 (2,671 [2,674 {2,674 |2,721 [2,700 (2,604 /2,671 (2,651 (2,622 —— 
Di 
1, 625. 1/1, 621. 8}1, 606. 3)1, 612. 6|1, 604. 9/1, 607. 9/1, 608. 5)1, 643. 0)1, 633. 1/1, 623. 4)1, 612. 9/1, 588. 8)1, 536.7 
123.2} 122.3} 121.0) 120.5) 120.0) 120.1) 119.9) 121.3) 120.9) 120.8) 120.6) 117.5) 110.0 : 
280.4; 278.9) 277.9| 279.8) 282.2) 281.0) 282.9 7.2) 287.2) 280.1) 277.9) 276.9) 272.2 1 
394.7; 304.0) 302.4) 392.6) 392.2) 392.0) 391.2) 304.8) 394.6) 394.5) 392.2) 388.1) 382.1 7 
5} 826. 826.6} 815.0) 819.7) 810.5) 814.8) 814.5) 839.7) 830.4) 828.0) 822.2) 806.3) 772.4 Uner 
1, 067. 7}1, 065. 4}1, 063. 7}1, 066. 7)1, 066. 0}1, 066. 5)1, 065. 8}1, 078. 1,1, 075. 9)1, 070. 8/1, O58. 1/1, 061. 8)1, 084.9 - 
I 
1, 328. 4/1, 350, 5)1, 362. 4/1, 407. 7/1, 301. 6)1, 200. 7/1, 362. 4/1, 919. 3)1, 525. 8)1, 419. 1}1, 363. 3)1, 383. 6)1, 334.7 ‘ 
842.9; 861.3) 850.4) 872.0) 820.7) 826.4) 871.0)1,219.3) 981.1) 904.4) 850.3) 828.6) 855.9 7 
Other 497.4; 485.5) 498.2) 503.0) 535.7) 480.9) 473.3) 491. 700.0; 544.7) 514.7) 504.0) 01.0) 478.8 
Pood Beer S000U8...... 5... ---4----]-~0--- 1, 499. 7|1, 518. 4), 513. 4/1, 508. 6/1, 512. 6/1, 499. 9/1, 500. 3/1, 496. 4/1, 532. 9/1, 516. 0}1, 498. 1/1, 484. 8/1, 485. 3/1, 483. 2 Rail 
, Meat, and vegetable mar- J 
Domitiothnco’ ~ 1, 115. 5}1, 131. 3}1, 129. O}1, 126. 2)1, 127. 8]1, 128. 1)1, 123. 9] 1, 125. 1/1, 145. 3)1, 136. 8)1, 118. 4/1, 099. 4/1, 102. 0/1, 078. 7 I 
pe Vy al ereeeggeagg 194.3} 104.7) 192.4) 188.7) 185.8) 173.0) 181.2) 181.4) 184.7) 184.0) 184.9) 104.9) 100.1) 198.5 
Other and liquor stores..........|......- 189.9; 192.4) 192.0) 193.7} 199.0) 190.2) 195.2] 189.9) 203.5) 195.2) 104.8} 190.5) 103.2) 206.0 I 
Automotive and accessories dealers... .|......- 723.4, 728.1; 720.4) 722.5) 720.0) 705.9) 705.1) 704.3) 720.5) 708.8) 709.0) 706.8] 609.8) 677.2 J 
Apparel and accessories stores..........|....... 527.6) 542.8 571.7; 570.2) 623.8) 530.1) 530.2) 556.4) 692.0) 583.1) 569.3) 552.1) 554.7) 542.0 . 
retail trade (except eating and 
OLE See 12, 132. 7/2, 139. ESR, OSs SR GRE. 008: SF, O58. SP, O58. 0, 208. 97, BSE. 1)2, 113. 9/2, 129. 0/2, 090. 3/2, 056. 7 aay 
Furniture and appliance stores.......|....... 356. 1 356.9) 358.7) 368.4) 356.7) 358.6) 359.5) 379.0) 367.8) 361.4) 358.4) 356.5) 354.3 
Drug stores 377.0| 377.9) 378.2) 371.6) 375.4) 363.1) 361.8) 368.4) 393.3) 369.1) 365.0) 368.7) 357.7} 337.0 __ 
iD 

1 For bole deg soeee Paneenee oe fants petee to Anguet housing, shipping, maintenance, repair, janitorial, watchman services, wher 

1958.and coverage of see footnote 1, table A product development, auxiliary production for plant’s own use (e.g., power th 

Production chat cubase Le and all nonsuper- plant), and recordkeeping and other services closely associated with the thi 

 visory workers leadmen and trainees) engaged in fabricating, proc- aforementioned production operations. peric 
essing, , inspection, receiving, storage, handling, packing, ware- ? Preliminary. * Corrected. 4. 
ploy 
‘7 
the ¢ 
LD I 
1959. 
‘I 
Octc 
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TABLE A-4. Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ! 
[All items except average benefit amounts are in thousands] 





Item 


1960 1959 





Aug. July | June | May 


Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. 





~~ loyment service: # 
bunenutienl 556) 491 





vad Po ps me for WR aicusspcosceeal 839 788} 1,008) 811 
P 537 534 


State unem eoeset insurance programs: 


CS __ eee eee 1,407; 1,426) 1,197) 1,162 
Ins - h S § (average weekly 

Pe eccadpitsnscesgucccoccscosasesess a 1, 686 = ay 
Rate of insured unemployment ¢._....._. 4.3 


Weeks of unemployment compensated ’__ 6,435 5, $48 6, 305 @, 570 


Average weekly benefit amount for total 





unemplo aid ER ER $32.99) $32.37) $32.33) $32.24 
Total benefits paid.................-.-.-- $206, 276| $183, 775/$198, 938/$204, 883 
Unemployment 1 for ex-service- 
men: *¢ 
a 32) 30 27 22) 
Insured unemployment ! (average weekly 
/ | ER i EES EER ie a RE 52} 49 45 45 
Weeks of — compensated. _. 223 180 195 197 
Total benefits paid..............--.---.-- $6,850} $5,470) $5,957) $6,004 
" dellan yment compensation for Federal 
a n Sea toe 
Se en 13 15 12 12 
Soaen —— a e § (average weekly 
GEE cncecaprescrcececsqeecceses 29 30 
Weeks of unemployment compensate 128 126 
cL | EEE $4, 383) $4, 205 
Railroad unemployment insurance: 
aE 31 81 6 5 
Insured unemployment (average weekly 
a A 65 61 39) 45 
Number of payments ___..............- 152 97 104 104 
Avera; 72| $75.74) $71.08] $72.19 


Total 


All programs: " 


— of benefit payment 4__ 
ts paid 4 


-| $78. 
eececcewescececece-= $12,139) $7,434) $7,502) $7,909 


Sowred enemployment ¢ ee ee 1,804) 1,826; 1,700) 1,801 




















762 836) 828) 875 707 823 762) 744 686 
511 450) 412 418 465 556 633 570 


1,232} 1,387) 1,265) 1,621) 1,645) 1,501) 1,197 936; 1,011 



































1,939) 2,209) 2,157; = 1, 841 a 1,309} 1,203) 1,291 
4.9) 5.7 5.5 5.6 4.8 3.4 3.1 3.4 
7,527 9,114] 7,893) 7,621) 7, 108 5, 308 4, 4,826) 4,627 
$32.50) $32.39) $32.26) $31.90) $31.91 $30.81) $30.49} $29.76 
$237, 391/$287, 142)$247, 835) $235, 202) $219, 466 188 344 $136, 856 élsial, 800) $133, 444 
23 29) 27 31 31 28 27 25 
54 61 61 61 53 48 41 44 
230 272 247 241 229) 175 160 174 176 
$7,032) $8,345) $7,570) $7,427) $6,966) $5,297) $4,825) $5,207) $5,238 
ll 12 13 7 “4 14 13 12 ll 
33 38 39 38 33 31 27 
144 173 159) 146) 144 117 117 114 
$4,799) $5,730) $5,265) $4,820) $4,713) $3,815) $3, $3, 685) $3, 
6 59 6 12 15 21 35 
54 63 69 78 105 93 79 
133 164 159) 184 190 201 194 174 
$74. 56) $77.35) $79.10) $80.57) $80. $80.61) $83. $84.31] $83.1 
$10, 414) $13, 374) $13,754) $16, $19, 206) $21, 693) $25, $26, $°7, 314 
2,078} 2,370) 2, 326) 2, 2,008} 1,853) 1,479) 1,370) 1,451 











1 Data relate to the United States (including Alaska and Hawaii), except 
where otherwise indicated. 

2 Includes Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islan 

4 Initial claims are notices filed by workers to indbente they are starting 
periods of unemployment. Excludes transitional claims. 

«Includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islan 

+‘ Number of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of unem- 
ployment. 

* The rate is the number of insured unemployed ~ occa as a percent of 
the average covered employment in a 12-month peri 

a data for the Federal civilian employee program through June 
1 


] Includes data for the Federal civilian employee program for the period 
October 1958-June 1959. 
* Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with other programs. 


568670—60——7 


” Excludes data on claims and p-yarc made jointly with State 

" An application for benefits is fi railroad worker at the einnag 
of his first period of unemployment ina benefit year; no application is req 
for subsequent periods in the same year. 

1) Payments are for cameaptaguneas in 14-day registration ods. 

% The average amount is an average for all compensable periods, not 
adjusted for recovery of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 

- — for recovery of overpayments and settlement of underpayments. 

~— resents an unduplicated ous of ge = unemployment under the 

State x-servicemen and UCF Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and the Veterans’ Y Poadjustabent 
presented separately in table), which terminated January 31, 1960. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security for 
- items except railroad unemployment insurance, which is prepared by the 
U.8. Rai Retirement Board. 
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TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 
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TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued C— 
° 
[Per 100 employees] 
1960 1959 Annual 
average _ 
Major industry group 
Aug.| July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1959 | 1958 
Separations: Layoffs 
, 
2.2 2.0 1.7 1.6 2.0 2.2 1.5 1.3 1.7 2.6 2.8 1.5 14 1.6 2.3 
2.8 2.5 2.1 1.9 2.3 2.6 1.6 1.3 1.8 3.1 3.5 1.6 1.6 1.8 2.6 
1.2 1.3 1.5 1.1 1.7 1.0 5 oF 4 .7 8 .6 .3 7 1.8 Minias 
2.1 1.5 1.2 1.1 1.9 2.8 1.5 1.9 2.7 2.7 1.9 1.0 1.7 1.7 2.1 . 
1.0 1.5 1.2 1.1 1.7 1.7 1.9 1.9 1.6 1.7 2.1 1.8 1.0 14 2.2 ( 
2.1 1.9 2.2 1.5 1.8 2.4 14 1.5 2.1 1.6 1.9 2.1 1.2 L4 2.5 1 
3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 2.5 2.4 1.2 -8 9 1.3 2.1 1.6 9 1.0 2.6 tt 
2.8 3.5 2.5 1.8 2.9 3.7 2.4 1.6 1.8 4.3 7.3 2.2 2.2 2.7 3.1 ee 
2.1 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.6 11 1.0 1.1 1.9 2.2 1.5 9 1.2 2.4 Cruc 
12 11 14 14 1.9 2.3 1.3 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.3 -6 5 9 1.8 > 
6.6 4.7 2.7 2.4 3.4 4.0 2.4 1.7 2.5 8.2 7.3 2.6 4.1 3.6 3.8 . 
L1 1.0 -8 1.0 8 ov 8 oF 9 9 1.0 .6 5 -6 1.3 
1.5 1.2 1.6 1.7 2.7 2.2 19 2.2 6.4 4.7 2.0 1.3 9 2.3 3.1 Non 
1.2 1.1 -8 11 1.4 1.4 1.2 1.3 1.6 1.6 1.5 1.1 -8 1.2 1.7 
2.0 2.0 1.6 2.1 2.1 2.7 2.3 2.6 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.4 L7 2.4 2.5 Contrae! 
| Dpe (bs ) Bee | Bee | Bee | en 7 | ae | ee | a 0 * Be * 9 Nes 
Textile-mill woatbse ° 14 1.2 8 9 14 1.0 13 1.2 1.7 15 1.6 1.0 8 1.2 1.8 ( 
Apparel a an other finished textile Bull 
4 ioe 8 6) LO} 1 9 7] 823] 28] 23 -6 8 -6 9 1.8 
Paper and allied 1.0 8 -7 8 8 1.0 1.0 1.2 1.2 12 1.1 .6 8 -9 1.3 f 
Chemicals and -5 .4 -4 4 6 6 4 .6 7 -8 .6 -5 3 5 1.0 
ae coal a 8 4 3 5 3 2 -5 4 x 5 3 x 4 -6 
1.8 1.2 1.3 1.5 2.7 2.9 1.6 11 1.7 2.5 1.2 -9 7 1.1 1.8 
~~ ob. Se 1.2 . of 1.6 2.1 2.6 17 1.2 13 1.4 2.6 L5 9 1.2 1.8 
Nonmanufacturing: 
Metal 1.0 1.1 3 -2 2 5 .3 ov .4 9 3 1.6 8 .6 2.2 
Anthracite minin; .6 6.1 1.9 1.6 1.8 2 -6 8 (5) 1.8 3 3 (§) 1.7 3.7 
Bituminous coal mining 2.6 8.7 2.6 3.5 3.1 14 8 9 1.1 1.5 ov 8 18.9 3.1 2.0 Mining 
Met 
1 Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing and turnover series, but the employment series reflects the influence of such . 
nonmanufacturing industries as indicated by laboi turnover rates are not stoppages. ’ 
— ble ben oh = changes shown by the Bureau’s employment series for 2 Preliminary. anti 
3 Beginning with January 1959, transfers between establishments of the Bitu 
a) The labor t caraever series measures changes during the calendar same firm are included in total accessions and total separations; therefore, Cru 
month, = the employment series measures changes from midmonth to rates for these items are not strictly comparable with prior data. Transfers y~ 
midmon' comprise part of other accessions and other separations, the rates for which 
(2) ~~ coverage is not identical, as the printing and publishing are not shown separately. 
lustry and some seasonal industries are “excluded from turnover; f 4 Excludes the ‘printing, publishing, and allied industries group, and the N 
(3) Turnover rates tend to be understated because small firms are not as following industries: Canning and preserving; women’s, misses’, and chil- oa 
prominent in the turnover sample as in the employment sample; and dren’s outerwear; and fertilizer. wes 
(4) Reports from plants affected by work stoppages are excluded from the § Less than 0.05, = on 
Bull 
‘ 
Mining. 
Met 
Ant 
Bite 
Cru 
dt 
Nor 
Contrac 
Nor 
Bui 
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C.—Earnings and Hours 
— TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry 
| — 
— 1960 1959 Annual 
average 
58 Industry 
Aug.*| July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov.| Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | 1959 | 1958 
) 
23 Average weekly earnings 
ae Ce er ecccovecccce $108. 67/$111. 22/$110. 83}$110. 70}$111. 38}$110. 98/$108. 13/$111. 11/$114. 51/$109. 89/$108, 92|$107. 45/$108. 77|$107. 73/$100. 10 
21 dinbnpscsetoumicontnsnconpeennets 111,49) 111. 37) #110. 27) 114.01) 113, 58) 111.30) 107.71) 113.05} 111.41] 108.84) 99.38] 99.29] 97.71] 103.31 96. 22 
22 Dibdndesubdnccckebousccesuecu 113. 88} 117. 67| #110. 98} 120. 22] 120. 80) 115. 66) 115.95] 122. 40] 118.98] 119.00] 86.34] 90.19) 95.84] 107.34] 100.27 
2 5 0 ee een ----| 116, 85} 112. 14 re 115, 54) 114. 66) 114. 66) 103.94) 111.87] 110.32] 105.64] 110.53) 99.46] 96.75) 106.17] 94.62 
26 SS eae ee 91.20) 91.66] 95.04) 94.58) 93.71) 92.52] 92.62) 94.71] 94.58] 93.20) 92.39) 94.85) 92.89] 90.63] 85.93 
3. 1 inedntipocencsdeavescseauen 93. 64) 93. 50] 93.23) 82.29) 80.88) 99.91) 76.16} 88.09] 94.73] 93.84] 82.80] 88.36] 76.73] 84.98! 76. 01 
2. 4 ST _ See 112. 47) 121, 60} 121. 69) 119.03] 122. 30) 127. 26] 121.97] 127.32] 135.38] 118. 14] 123. 55] 115. 81| 120. 74| 118. 30} 102. 38 
1.8 ee and natural-gas pro- 
' duction: 
* Petroleum and natural-gas produc- 
3 1 tion (except contract services)__..| 112.03} 116. 16 113, 12] 116.72) 115.75] 114. 93] 109. 75 
; Nonmetallic mining and guarrying....| 102.60} 102. 60 97 100. 
rE Contract construction... 128. 98} 128. 61 117. 66] 115. 66] 119. 88] 114. 82] 110, 47 
"9 Nonbuilding construction.............. 125. 76] 124. 91 117. 74] 112. 58} 121. 26) 113. 24) 109. 47 
8 i way and street construction...| 124.11] 122. 36) 13. 03} 109. 62] 119.71] 108.09 14 
. Other nonbullding construction ____| 127. 89] 127. 80 123.01] 116. 35] 123.07] 118. 40) 114. 26 
8 Building construction.................. 123. 68} 123. 68 117. 72] 116.71} 119. 19] 115, 28} 110. 67 
x 3 General contractors................ 113. 88} 113. 77 109, 85 . 87] 110. 70] 106. 39} 102. 
wi Special-trade contractors........... 129. 17} 128. &3) 122. 38} 121. 70} 123.98} 120.27] 115. 28 
8 Plumbing and heating... _..__- 135, 20} 135. 20: 130. 79} 126. 20] 131. 45] 128. 56] 123. 23 
“3 Painting and decorating-....__. 120. 35} 120. 70 115. 17] 116. 47] 117.00] 113. 40} 107. 95 
"3 Blectrical work................ 150. 93} 150. 93) 4. 138. 75] 144.71] 142.08] 135.97 
z Other special-trade contractors_| 124. 65] 124. 21 116. 49] 117. 51} 118.70} 113. 80} 109. 31 
¥ Average weekly hours 
i 
0 nn ee 41.5) 41.2) 41.0] 41.1] 40.8/] 30.9] 40.7) 421] 40.7] 41.1] 40.7] 41.2] 40.5] 30.1 
_ SE 41.4) 41.3) 42.7) 42.7] 420) 408) 425] 422] 41.7] 40.4] 40.2] 39.4] 40.2! 388 
+h SSS 41.0] 938.4] 41.6) 41.8) 40.3] 40.4] 425] 41.6] 41.9] 30.4] 31.1] 326] 37.4] 36.2 
. i ere ae 42.0) 43.9) 44.1 44.1 44.1 40.6} 43.7] 45.4) 44.2) 45.3] 411 38.7 | 42.3] 39.1 
and zinc 40.2; 41.5] 41.3] 411 40.4; 40.8; 41.0] 41.3] 40.7] 40.7] 41.6] 41.1 40.1 39.6 
18° 7 =e 34.0] 33.9] 20.6] 29.2] 36.2] 27.2] 31.8] 342] 340] 30.0] 31.9] 27.9] 30.9] 29 
e Bituminous coal 37.3 | 37.1 36.4 37.4 38.8 | 37.3 | 38.7] 40.9] 35.8] 37.9] 35.2] 367] 364] 33.9 
rs Crude-petroleum and natural-gas pro- 
h duction: 
Petroleum and natural-gas produc- 
e tion (except contract services)....| 40.3 | 40.9] 40.4 41.0} 40.7] 40.4 39.9) 41.1 40.5} 41.2] 40.4 41.1 40.9 | 40.9) 40.8 
l- Nonmetallic mining and quarrying... 45.0] 45.0) 45.2) 43.9) 43.8] 41.1] 41.2] 418) 43.3) 43.2) 443) 446] 454] 43.8) 43.3 
Contract construction...................... 7.8 | 37.8) 37.4 36.9} 36.9] 35.0] 35.0] 35.1 36.7 | 35.7 | 37.0] 36.6] 38.3] 36.8] 36.7 
Nonbullding construction............_. 42.2) 42.2) 41.6] 40.7] 41.1] 30.1 38.2) 37.5] 39.4] 38.9] 40.6) 39.5] 43.0] 40.3] 40.1 
| ota and street construction _. 43.7 43.7 | 42.7 41.6) 42.4] 39.0] 38.7] 37.5] 30.2] 30.4) 41.1 40.6) 44.5) 41.1 41.0 
ther nonbuilding construction..._| 40.6 | 40.7] 40.5] 39.7] 40.1] 39.2] 37.8] 37.5] 30.5] 384] 40.2] 384] 41.3] 39.6] 39.4 
Building construction.................. 36.7 | 36.7) 36.3) 35.9] 35.9] 34.2] 3431] 346] 36.1 34.8 | 36.0] 35.8] 369] 35.8] 35.7 
j General contractors... ............. 36.5 | 36.7) 36.2] 35.8] 35.9] 33.6] 342] 345] 35.9] 34.3] 35.9] 35.6] 369] 35.7] 35.6 
8 al-trade contractors. .......... 36.8 | 36.6] 36.3] 35.9) 35.9) 344] 344] 346] 362] 35.1 36.1 35.9 | 36.9] 35.9) 35.8 
Plumbing and heating, ........ 38.3 | 38.3) 38.1 37.8 | 37.6] 36.8] 36.8] 37.2] 382) 87.2] 37.8] 365] 381 37.7 | 37.8 
Painting and decorating....._. 35.5 | 35.5] 35.2] 34.6] 34.4 33.8] 32.9] 33.4] 34.9] 344] 349] 35.4] 360/] 35.0] 346 
Electrical work................ 38.9] 38.7] 38.7] 385] 383) 381 37.8 | 38.4] 30.1 37.8 | 38.5] 37.0] 3889] 38.4] 38.3 
Other special-trade contractors.} 36.1 35.9) 35.5] 35.0) 35.1] 328] 33.0] 33.0] 35.2] 33.9] 35.3] 35.5] 363] 348] 847 
Average hourly earnings 
$2. 67 | $2.68 | $2.69 | $2.70 | $2.71 | $2.72 | $2.71 | $2.73 | $2.72 | $2.70 | $2.65 | $2.64 | $2.64 | $2.66 | $2.56 
2.68 | 269) 267| 267] 266) 2.65] 264] 266] 264] 261 2.46) 2.47] 248) 257) 248 
2.84) 2.87) 289] 289] 289/ 287] 287] 288) 286) 284] 284] 290] 294] 287] 277 
2.68 | 267] 263] 2.62] 260) 260] 256] 256) 243] 239] 244] 242] 250! 251] 242 
2.238) 228) 229) 229) 228) 229] 227] 231] 2209] 220) 2297] 228] 298! 296] 217 
2.73) 275) 2.75) 2.78 | 277) 276] 280] 277) 277) 276] 276) 277] 275) 275) 263 
3.26 | 3.26) 3.28) 3.27] 3.27) 3.28] 3.27] 3.29] 3.31] 3.30] 3.26] 3.29] 3.29] 3.25] 3.02 
ees and natural-gas pro- 
u 
Petroleum and natural-gas produc- 
tion (except contract services)....| 2.78 | 2.84] 2.81] 283] 283] 2.81] 281] 284] 281] 286] 280] 284] 283] 281] 260 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying --._- 2.28) 2.28) 2.25) 225) 225) 2.26) 222] 221) 222) 222] 221] 222] 221] 218] 207 
Contract construction.....................- 3.28 | 3.27) 3.24) 3.24] 3.23] 3.30] 3.25] 3.24] 3.21] 3.19] 3.18] 3.16] 3.18] 3.12] 3.01 
Nonbuilding construction.............. 298) 296) 291) 29] 287) 299] 291] 288] 288] 285] 290] 285] 282] 281] 273 
Highway and street construction... 2.84] 2.80] 275] 269] 265] 271] 261] 258] 265| 266] 275] 270/ 269] 263] 254 
Other nonbuilding construction.._._| 3.15 | 3.14] 3.09] 3.12] 3.08] 3.17] 3.11] 3.08] 3.06] 3.04] 3.06] 3.03] 298] 299] 290 
Building construction.................. 3.37 | 3.37] 3.34] 3.34] 3.32] 3.38] 3.33] 3.32] 3.30] 3.28] 3.27] 3.26] 3.23! 3.22] 3.10 
General contractors.__._._- 3.12] 3.10] 3.07] 3.08] 3.05| 3.12] 3.05] 3.04] 3.03] 3.03] 3.06] 3.03] 3.00] 298] 288 
pecial-trade contractors. -..-. 3. 51 3.52] 3.49) 3.48) 3.47] 3.51] 3.48) 3.46] 3.44] 3.42] 3.39) 3.39] 3.36] 3.35] 3.22 
Plumbing and heating 3.53) 3.53] 3.54] 3.51] 3.51] 3.54] 3.49] 3.49] 3.49] 3.47] 3.46] 3.46] 3.45] 3.41] 3.26 
Painting and es weccee- 3.39) 3.40] 3.37) 3.37] 3.36] 3.37] 3.35] 3.35] 3.32] 3.31] 3.30] 3.29] 3.25] 3.24] 3.12 
| eee 3.88] 3.90] 3.86) 3.85] 3.84] 3.85] 3.83] 3.81] 3.79] 3.77] 3.75] 375] 3.72] 3.70] 3.55 
Other special-trade contractors.| 3.45| 3.46) 3.42] 3.42] 3.30] 3.44] 3.41] 3.38] 3.36] 3.34] 3.30) 331] 3.27] 3.27] 315 



























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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__ 
TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
—_—_- 
1960 1959 Annual 
average 
Industry 
Aug.?| July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1959 | 1958 — 
Average weekly earnings Manu 
awe een--------------------~-|$90. 74 |$91.14 [$91.60 |$91.37 |$89.60 |$90.91 |$91. 14 |$92. 29 = } $88.98 |$89.06 |$89.47 |$88.70 |$89.24 | $83.5 / St 
A 97.60 | 97.76 | 98.98 | 98.58 | 97.36 | 98.74 | 98.98 |100. 86 95. 44 | 96.52 | 96.70 | 95.88 | 99.10 | 90,065 
N | A ae 81.77 | 82.37 | 82.16 | 81.35 | 79.52 | 79.93 | 79.95 | 80.77 Hy Hl 80.39 | 79.79 | 80.79 | 80.20 | 79.00 | 75.27 
Durable goods 
Ordnance and accessories. -...........-- 105.60 |105. 20 |107. 30 {107.79 |106. 49 |108.73 |107. 68 |108.21 |109.10 |106.97 |106. 55 |105.22 |103.38 |104.08 | 101.43 
Lumber and wood _ =a 83.41 | 81.35 | 83.84 | 81.40 | 80.20 | 77.60 | 78.01 | 77.03 | 80.40 | 80.60 | 82.42 | 82.62 | 82.61 | 77.74] 75.4) 
Sawmills and p: mills........| 79.99 | 79.00 | 81.18 | 78.94 | 77.95 | 75.27 | 75.25 | 75.83 | 7814 | 78.18 | 79.37 | 79.77 | 80.95 | 75.85 73.23 
Millwork, ei Bipesee. & and prefabri- 
cated stru products..-| 84.82 | 82.89 | 83.37 | 84.42 | 82.97 | 81.95 | 81.95 | 82.58 | 83.42 | 83.82 | 84.86 | 83.43 | 86.11 | 83.43 | 79.38 
Wooden -~ htae AE 60.04 | 63.14 | 62.42 | 62.47 | 60.70 | 59.10 | 59.25 | 59.50 | 60.09 | 59.35 | 61.35 | 62.06 | 61.24 | 59.09 | 56.88) 
Miscellaneous wood products. -_-.- 68.45 | 68.61 | 70.55 | 69. 68.04 | 68.38 | 66.99 | 67.32 | 67.32 | 67.08 | 67.40 | 66.42 | 67.07 | 66.08 | 63.52 P 
T 
Furniture and fixtu --| 75.89 | 74.40 | 74.77 | 74.19 | 73.82 | 72.73 | 74.56 | 74.56 | 77.33 | 75.21 | 76.49 | 75.58 | 76.31 | 73.12 | 70.31 
Household furniture... -............- 71.05 | 69.30 | 69.83 | 69.65 | 69.83 | 67.94 | 70.35 | 70.35 | 73.92 | 72.21 | 73.85 (72.04 | 72.56 | 69.83 | 66.76 
Office, : pubile building, and profes- 
siona! furniture................-.- 89.25 | 88.40 | 88.40 | 87.54 | 86.88 | 87.74 | 86.92 | 87.97 | 88.83 | 82.99 | 86.11 | 86.11 | 89.25 | 82.61 79.79 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and 
A es 97.92 | 97.68 | 96.76 | 94.60 | 92.10 | 93.26 | 92.80 | 93.73 | 96.05 | 04.66 | 01.94 | 93.89 | 04.35 | 88.03 85.97 
—,- ae and miscellaneous 
poeesenneous 78.14 | 76.57 | 77.36 | 76.76 | 72.91 | 74.80 | 75.22 | 74.82 | 75.33 | 73.23 | 74.93 | 71.53 | 73.44 | 73.53 | 71.56 
Average weekly hours 
39.8 40.0 39.9 39.3 39.7 39.8 40.3 | 40.6 39.9 | 40.3 40.3 40.5 | 40.2 39.2 
39.9] 40.4] 40.4] 309.9] 403] 40.4] 41.0] 411] 40.1] 409] 40.8] 40.8] 40.8 39.5 St 
39.6 | 39.5] 39.3] 38.6) 388) 39.0] 39.4) 39.8] 39.6] 39.5) 30.8] 40.1 39. 5 38.8 
Ordnance and accessories... ..........- 40.0} 40.0) 40.8) 41.3) 408] 41.5] 41.1] 413] 41.8] 41.3] 41.3] 41.1] 40.7] 41.3 40.9 
Lumber and wood a 40.1 39.3} 40.5 40.1 39.9 38.8 | 39.4] 39.3 40.2 40.1 40.8} 40.7 41.1 40.7 39.9 ° 
Sawmills and p _ —— 40.4; 39.9] 41.0) 40.9 40.6} 39.0; 394] 39.7 40.7 40.3 40.7 40.7 41.3 41.0 39.8 
Millwork, Eywest. and prefabri- 
cated structura 1 wood products..| 40.2 | 39.1 39.7 40.2} 39.7] 39.4 39.4 | 39.7 40.3 40.3 | 40.8 | 40.5 41.6] 41.1 40.5 
ooden 39.5} 41.0] 40.8} 41.1] 40.2] 39.4] 39.5] 40.2] 406] 40.1] 409] 403] 41.1] 40.2 39.5 
Miscellaneous wood products. -..-- 40.5 | 40.6 41.5 41.0 40.5 | 40.7 40.6 40.8} 40.8] 40.9 41.1 40.5) 41.4 41.3 40.2 
Furniture and fixtures_...............- 40.8 | 40.0] 40.2 40.1 39.9 | 39.1 40.3 40.3} 41.8] 41.1 41.8 41.3 | 41.7 40.4 39.5 
Household furniture ............-.- 40.6 | 39.6 39.9 | 39.8) 39.9] 386] 40.2 40.2 42.0 41.5 42.2 41.4 41.7 40.6 39.5 Pr 
Office, > ee and profes- 
htatinndiirnmaanmcieeienmmans 41.9} 41.5 41.5) 41.1 40.6} 41.0] 41.0] 41.3 41.9} 39.9] 41.4 41.2 42.5 40.1 39. 5 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and 
SE SE ee eee 40.8 40.7 41.0} 40.6) 39.7 40.2; 40.0 40.4 41.4 40.8 | 40.5 41.0. 41.2 39.3 38.9 
Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous 
furniture and fixtures es gancsccces 40.7 40.3 40.5 | 40.4] 39.2 40.0} 309.8] 30.8) 40.5 39.8 40.5 | 39.3 40.8 | 40.4 40.2) 
Average hourly earnings 
$2.29 | $2.20 | $2.29 | $2.28 | $2.29 | $2.29 | $2.29 | $2.27 | $2.23 | $2.21 | $2.22 | $2.19 | $2.22] $2.13 
2.45 | 2.45] 2.44] 2.24 2.45 | 2.45 2.46 | 2.43) 2.38) 2.36) 2.37 2.35 | 2.38 2. 28 
2.08 | 2.08} 2.07 2.06; 2.06) 2.05; 2.05| 204] 2.03 2. 02 2.03 | 2.00] 2.00 1.94 
8t 
2.63 | 2.63] 2.61 2. 61 2.62) 2.62] 2.62) 261 2.59; 2.58) 2.56) 254] 2.52 2.48 
Lumber and wood mets........ 2.08 | 2.07 2.07 2. 03 2.01 2.00 1. 98 1.96} 2.00} 2.01 2.02 | 2.03 2.01 1.91 1. 89 
Sawmills and planing mills 1.98 1.98 1.98 1.93 1.92 1.93 1.91 1.91 1.92 1.94 1.95 1.96 1.96 1. 85 1.84 
Millwork, p! ipweed, and prefabri- 
cated structural — products..| 2.11 2.12; 2.10] 2.10} 209] 2.08 2.08 | 2.08/| 2.07 2.08 | 2.08] 2.06] 2.07 2. 03 1.9% 
1.52] 154] 1.53] 152] 151] 1.50] 150] 148] 148] 1.48] 1.50] 154] 1.49] 1.47 1. 44 
1,69 1.69 1.70 1.69 1. 68 1.68 1. 65 1. 65 1. 65 1.64 1.64 1.64 1. 62 1.60 1. 58 
ture and 1.86] 1.86] 1.86] 1.85] 1.85 1. 86 1. 85 1. 85 1. 85 1.83 | 1.83 1.83); 1.83 1.81 1.78 
Household furniture............... 1.75 | 1.75] 1.75] 1.75 | 1.75] 1.76] 1.75] 1.75] 1.76] 1.74] 1.75] 1.74] 1.74] 1.72 1. 69 
Office, guna and profes- 
eeiennnreseéceune 2.13 | 2.13 | 2.13) 2.13] 2.14] 2.14] 2.12] 213] 2.12] 2.08] 2.08) 2.09] 2.10] 2.06 2. 02 Pi 
Partitions, pany lockers, and : 
eet eieiiaeeeooeneg 2.40] 2.40) 2.36) 233] 232] 232] 232] 232] 232) 232] 227] 229] 229] 224 2. 21 
Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous 
furniture and fixtures lpupewndannen 1.92 1.9 1.91 1.90 1.86 wed, 1.89 1.88 1. 86 1.84 1. 85 1. 82 1.80 1.82 1.78 















































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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_ 1960 1959 Annual 
age Industry average 
onl Aug.? | July | June May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Jan. | Dec. Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1959 | 1958 
Average weekly earnings 
Manufacturing—Continued 
— Durable goods—Continued | 
$83. } Stone Pat eenees Lis dinates $93. 48 [$93.02 |$93.07 |$92. 84 [$91.08 |$00. 57 [$90.85 |$91. 30 /$92. 25 |$01. 39 |$01.88 [$91.43 |$92.35 [$90.83 | $84. 80 
me fat Varad: Bla! IFES 120. 82 |124. 26 [125.29 |124.97 |123. 78 |124. 74 |123. 48 |126. 80 [127.39 |127. 58 |130.00 |133. 34 |125.76 {113.46 | 113.10 
75. 06 Glass and glassware, pressed or 
Pe eas — aw aerioaeaoeeoe, 93.09 | 91.54 | 92.86 | 93.15 | 89.47 | 91.88 | 90.63 | 80.95 | 88.93 | 88.65 | 88.18 | 84.36 | 88.80 | 88.13 | 85.75 
Gun he products made of purchased 
RT OE 74.84 | 73.71 | 72.95 | 71.82 | 70.50 | 71.62 | 70.87 | 75.14 | 74.21 | 74.56 | 72.68 | 72.71 | 73.45 71.55 
101 Cement, hydraulic. e 106.71 |105. 63 |104.14 {101.18 | 97.66 | 98.15 [100.04 |101.02 |103.25 | 99.96 |106.17 |101.02 | 98.98 | 92.92 
48 Structural clay products a 82.22 | 83.43 | 83.23 | 83.03 | 79.78 | 80.19 | 80.40 | 82.21 | 81.61 | 80.99 | 80.80 | 82.19 | 80.39 75. 25 
75. Pottery and related products_.....- 81. 59 | 79.21 | 82.46 | 81.70 | 81.75 | 81.79 | 80.30 | 80.14 | 82.60 | 80.98 | 81.87 | 80.35 | 81.24 | 79.80 | 73.24 
73. 4l Concrete, gypsum, and plaster 
3 ER cinnsenethoareeciecioes 96.36 | 95.26 | 94.60 | 93.74 | 92.02 | 87.08 | 89.03 | 88.83 | 91.14 | 90.93 | 93.72 | 94.13 | 95.82 | 91.96] 86.43 
79 Cut-stone and stone products_-_.__. 78.44 | 75.89 | 77.27 | 78.81 | 77.61 | 72.20 | 75.14 | 75.48 | 76.06 | 75.26 | 77.75 | 75.90 | 76.22 | 75.44 73. 31 
He } Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
63. 82 I nveccemtinininedndaneouieune 98.49 | 97.20 | 96.96 | 97.44 | 95.84 | 98.29 | 98.29 | 99.01 | 98.53 | 95.24 | 95.94 | 06.46 | 97.58 | 96.93 | 87.96 
Primary metal industries. -............- 106. 68 |108.75 |109. 70 {109.70 |112. 29 |114. 29 |115. 26 |117.96 [117.14 |107. 86 |105. 74 |106.40 |104.81 {112.72 | 100.97 
70. 31 Blast furnaces, steel works, and 
66. 76 GTR ES SE 110.90 [113.83 115. 74 |116.21 [122.22 [122.89 |123. 60 |128. 54 |127. 72 |113. 10 |116. 66 |118. 73 |113.09 |122.28 | 108.00 
Iron and steel foundries...........-. 95.10 | 97.61 | 97.61 | 96.61 | 95.48 | 99.00 | 99.25 |100.35 | 99.29 | 94.28 | 96.14 | 06.14 | 96.16 | 97.44 | 85.93 
79.79 Primary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals_..............- 110. 97 |109.74 |108. 24 |108. 47 [112.25 |108.05 |107.04 |108. 62 |105.86 |108.92 |108. 53 /111. 90 |104. 52 [105.93 | 99.05 
85. 97 Secondary smelting and refining 
of nonferrous metals_............. 04.40 | 94.00 | 93.67 | 95.06 | 94.77 | 95.06 | 94.66 | 95.76 | 96.05 | 96.28 | 95.68 | 96.22 | 95.49 | 94.16 | 88.84 
71. % Rolling, —. and alloying of 
| nonferrous metals_..............-. 110. 84 }111.78 110, 83 108. 54 |106. 53 |107. 87 |108. 54 |109. 20 |110. 92 |109. 45 |109.45 |107. 71 |108.09 |110. 62 | 100. 90 
ae Nonferrous foundries............... 101. 56 |101. 81 |101/91 |101. 50 | 97. 32 |100. 60 {101.00 |113. 16 |102.92 |100. 61 |103. 58 |101. 76 | 99.39 |100.28 | 93.06 
Miscellaneous primary metal in- 
RS ar ae: 108. 47 '109. 57 [109.85 {110.12 1110.40 [115.08 ‘117.88 ‘118.72 '117. 32 1107.96 1108.81 ‘111.11 '110.97 1113.85 ' 102.31 
39.2 Average weekly hours 
39.5 Stone, Lyf and glass products.........| 41.0] 40.8] 41.0] 40.9] 403) 39.9) 402) 40.4) 41.0] 408] 41.2] 41.0] 41.6] 411 40.0 
a, ee = abet ae 39.1] 39.7] 30.9] 39.8] 30.8] 39.6] 39.2] 40.0] 40.7] 405] 414] 426] 407] 416] 386 
Glass and glassware, pressed or 
Se SR Se 40.3 | 39.8] 40.2) 40.5) 389) 403) 40.1) 39.8] 39. 39.4) 39.9) 38.0] 40.0] 39.7 39.7 
Glass pr products made of purchased 
40.9 ake: ARR we eater aeabiell 39.3] 39.6] 30.0] 38.6] 38.0] 37.3] 383] 37.9] 40.4] 39.9] 403] 305] 303] 39.7] 36.1 
j Cement, hydraulic ---| 40.4 41.2 41.1 41.0 40.8 | 39.7] 30.9) 40.5) 409) 41.3] 40.8 41.8] 414 40.9 40.4 
39.9 Structural clay products. ..--.....- 41.1] 40.5] 41.3] 41.0] 40.7] 30.3] 30.7] 400] 40.7] 40.6] 40.7] 40.4] 41.3] 40.6] 30.4 
39.8 Pottery and related products..._._- 37.6] 36.5] 38.0] 38.0] 382] 384] 37.7] 37.1] 386] 882] 388] 37.9] 385] 380] 35.9 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster 
40. 5 oe ace eae alias i cell 44.2] 44.1] 440] 43.4] 428] 40.5] 418] 423] 434] 433] 440] 444] 45.2] 440] 43.0 
39.5 Cut-stone and stone products_.-_-..- 41.5) 40.8] 411 41.7} 41.5] 38.2] 40.4) 408] 41.6] 409) 41.8] 41.3] 41.2] 410 40.5 
40.2 Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
39.5 I  inithdednntcinctpdncinnwenmtnnidte 40.7 40.5 | 40.4] 40.6) 40.1 41.3] 41.3] 41.6] 41.4] 40.7] 41.0] 41.4) 41.7] 416 39.8 
39.5 Primary metal industries 38.1 38.7 38.9; 38.9] 30.4) 40.1 40.3} 41.1 41.1] 38.8) 30.9] 40.0] 39.7] 40.4 38.1 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and 
39. 5+ ST ed nnticunnncdsancod 36.6 | 37.2] 37.7] 38.1 39.3) 39.9) 40.0) 41.2] 41.2] 37.7] 38.0] 38.3] 366) 39.7 37.5 
Iron and steel foundries... ........ 38.5 | 39.2] 30.2] 388) 3835] 306] 39.7] 403) 402] 38.8] 39.4) 39.4) 39.9) 40.1 37.2 
38.9 Primary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals_..............-. 41.1 41.1 41.0] 41.4] 42.2] 41.4] 40.7] 41.3] 40.1] 41.1] 4.8] 41.6] 402) 40.9 40.1 
40.2 Secondary smelting and refining 
' of nonferrous metals__............ 40.0} 40.0] 4.2) 4.8) 40.5) 4.8) 408) 411 41.4) 41.5] 41.6] 42.2) 41.7] 413 40.2 
omens Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
nonferrous metals_............... 40.6 41.4 41.2 40.5 | 39.9} 40.4 40.5 | 40.9) 41.7] 41.3] 41.3] 40.8) 411 41.9 40.2 
Nonferrous foundries_.............. 40.3 | 40.4] 40.6) 40.6) 39.4) 404) 40.4] 41.1] 41.5) 409) 41.6] 41.2) 409] 411 39.6 
laneous primary metal in- 
13 ap aidatdadetingiemedteiecnne 39.3 | 39.7 39.8 39.9} 40.0 41.1 41.8} 42.1 41.9 39. 4 40.3 41.0; 41.1 41.4 39.9 
$2. 
: Fj Average hourly earnings 
Stone, clay, and glass products......... $2.28 | $2.28 | $2.27 | $2.27 | $2.26 | $2.27 | $2.26 | $2.26 | $2.25 | $2.24 | $2.23 | $2.23 | $2.22 | $2.21) $2.12 
RI iste tulttichesitidrnaandedte 3.09| 3.13| 314] 3.14] 311] 315] 315] 3.17] 813] 315) 314] 3.13] 300] 316] 2.93 
Glas and glassware, pressed or 
Ret nthcatitatarcoaetond 2.31} 2.30] 2.31] 230] 230] 228] 226] 226) 224] 225] 221) 222] 222] 222] 216 
Glass products made of purchased 
1. 89 eR cca neasthcaniciiecindnreininne 1.90] 1.89] 1.80] 1.89] 1.89] 189] 187] 1. 1.86] 1.86] 1.85] 184] 185] 185] 1.83 
1. 84 ——— hydraulic......... 2.57 | 2.50] 2.57] 2.54] 2.48) 246) 246] 2.47] 247) 250] 245) 254] 2.44) 2.42 2.30 
Structural clay products 2.03 | 2.03] 2.02} 2.038] 2.04 2.03 | 2.02] 2.01 2.02} 2.01 1.99; 2.00 1.99 1.98 1.91 
1. 96 Pottery and related products_.._.. 2.17] 2.17] 217] 215] 214] 218] 213] 216] 214] 212] 211] 212] 211] 210] 2.06 
1. 44 Concrete, gypsum, and plaster 
1. 58 SCI randicnddutindihidiendasoake 2.18} 216] 2.15] 216] 215] 215] 218] 210] 210] 210] 218) 212] 212] 200] 201 
L78 vacene and stone products Se aceaedl 1.89] 1.86] 1.88] 1.80] 1.87] 1.80] 1.86] 185] 185] L84] 186] LS] 185] LS 1.81 
° ic mineral 
1. 69 I ta hiecptsracdhngrescdeemege 2.42] 240] 240] 240] 239] 238] 238] 238] 238] 234] 234) 233] 234] 233] 221 
2.02 Primary metal industries. ............. 2.80] 281] 282] 2.82] 285] 285] 286) 2.87) 285] 2.78] 265) 266) 264) 2.79 2. 65 
; Blast furnaces, steel works, and 
2.21  ihdi cen ddndinncntioone 3.03 | 3.06] 3.07] 3.05] 3.11] 3.08) 3.09] 3.12] 3.10] 3.00] 3.07/ 3.10] 3.00) 3.08 2.88 
Iron and steel foundries___......._. 2.47] 2.49] 249] 249) 248) 250) 250) 2.49) 2.47] 243] 244] 244) 241) 2.43 2.31 
1.78 Primary eS and refining of 
nonferrous metals_..............- 2.70 | 2.67] 2.64] 2.62] 266] 261) 263] 263) 264) 265] 266) 2609) 260) 2.50 2. 47 
— Secondary one and refining of 
nonferrous metals...............- 2.36 | 2.35] 233] 2.33 | 234] 233] 2.32] 233] 2.32) 232] 230) 2.28) 220) 228 2.21 
ling, a ~ and alloying of 
nonferrous metals__.............. 2.73 | 2.70] 2.69] 2.68] 267] 267] 2.68] 2.67] 2.66) 265] 265] 264] 263] 2.64 2. 51 
Nonferrous to. 5 \ Pee rr wes 2.52 | 2.52] 2.51 2.50} 2.47] 240) 250) 251] 248] 2.46) 2.49) 247] 2.43] 2.44 2.35 
ee primary metal in- 
descend ablitidibmiintiduive 2.76 | 2.76] 2.76] 2.76] 2.76] 2.80}] 2.82] 282) 280] 2.74/| 270} 271| 270} 2.75 2. 61 


















































See Pha coe at end of table. 



































































































































See footnotes at end of table. 
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i f producti kers,! by industry—Continued 
TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by indus inu 
Annual 
1959 av 
Industry 
June | May Mar. |} Feb. | Jan. | Dec. Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1959 | 1958 
Average weekly earnings 
$100.21 | $99. 96 $98. 42 |$98. 42 |$100.94 |$99. 77 |$94. 64 [$06.76 |$99. 66 $09.01 [$97.41 | $00. — 
118. 40 |116. 47 108. 94 }108 40 |111.25 |112. 10 |110. 24 |108. 24 |127. 32 |117. 55 |112.36 | 104.4 
93. 60 | 93.90 92.63 | 91.31 | 98.00 | 96.79 | 88.91 | 91.02 | 93.71 | 92.03 .25 | 86.15 
92.98 | 92.28 91.42 | 91.42 | 91.34 | 92.34 | 90.02 | 92.63 | 92.00 | 94.25 | 91.83] 87.9) 
102. 09 | 100. 86 97.60 | 97.51 | 98.25 | 98.58 | 94.62 | 96.56 | 97.75 | 98.64) 06.72) 03.4 
107. 33 |108. 00 105. 57 |107.78 |111. 54 |107.70 | 99.14 |103.07 |106.25 |107.00 |102.58 | 92.6 
91.08 | 89. 60 88.44 | 88.62 | 90.72 | 90.39 | 84.77 | 87.72 | 95.22 | 86.27 | 87.72 80.17 
88.75 | 89.38 90.32 | 90.94 | 93.56 | 93.83 | 89.95 | 89.01 | 88. 86.30 | 89.60 | 83.74 
95. 68 | 95.75 98.29 | 98.95 | 98.77 | 98.00 | 93.09 | 96.28 | 96.74 | 96.98 | 97.44) 88. 
105. 88 | 106. 14 105. 47 |104. 55 |105.32 {105.92 |102. 82 |103. 82 |103.16 |102.34 |103.25 | 94.25 
114. 26 |113.15 112. 20 |110.02 {113.01 [112.48 {110.16 [109.76 |109. 88 |110. 95 {110.42 | 102. 2% 
102. 80 |102. 91 102. 82 |100.75 |103.74 |102. 82 |100. 49 |102.31 |101. 89 |101.35 |104.09 | 95. 59 
102. 77 |102. 47 100. 65 | 99.15 |100.10 |101.09 | 97.81 | 99.14 |101.27 |103.07 |101.35 | 91. 
122. 24 |123. 36 123. 76 |120. 50 |119.35 |118.48 |115.72 |115.02 |113.10 |113.21 [114.06 | 101. 38 
102. 61 |102. 12 102. 43 |101. 28 |101. 58 |101.81 |100.25 |101.39 | 99.36 | 97.81 | 98.05 | 89.55 
103. 91 | 103. 16 101. 84 |100. 85 |101. 84 |105.00 |102. 18 |101.76 |100. 61 |101. 43 |100. 94 93. 06 
103. 42 | 103. 28 103. 12 |102. 36 |102. 87 |102. 56 {102.41 |101.00 |100. 50 | 96.43 | 98.89 | 93.30 
98.65 | 99.14 96.62 | 99.29 | 98.74 [102.51 | 93.65 | 98.25 | 97.36 | 96.96 | 97.20 | 90.48 
101. 25 1100. 85 100. 85 {102.09 1102. 59 1102. 67 | 99.88 1101. 84 '102. 67 1100. 86 '101. 43 92.73 
Average weekly hours 
Fabricated metal products............- 40.5; 40.9] 40.8| 39.9) 40.5] 40.5) 41.2] 41.4) 40.1) 41.0] 41.7) 41.6) 41.1 40.0 
cans and other tinware- ......- 43.3 42.9 42.2 40.9} 40.2 40.0} 40.9 42.3) 41.6] 41.0 45.8) 43.7 42.4 41.6 
peril —— and hardware. 40.1 40.0} 40.3) 39.5 40.1 39.7 41.7 41.9 40.6} 41.0 41.1 40.9} 41.0 39.7 
superar (except elec- 
title) and end = bers’ ee ae 39.2) 30.4) 30.1) 38.5) 38.9) 389) 39.2) 39.8] 388) 40.1] 400] 408] 40.1 39.6 
pri = 
41.4] 41.5] 41.0) 40.3) 40.0) 39.8! 40.1) 40.4) 30.1) 404) 409) 41.1) 4.3 40.1 
Metal paar coating, and en- ’ 
40.3 41.6 | 41.7 40.4 41.4} 42.1 42.9 42.4 40.8) 41.9] 42.5 42.8 = 7 40.1 
Ling fixie | DONT IS RRA 39.2] 40.3] 40.0) 39.1) 40.2] 40.1) 40.5] 409] 39.8| 40.8] 42.7] 40.5] 40.8 39.3 
hea wire products__-_......- 39.8 39.8; 39.9) 39.6) 40.5 40.6) 41.4 41.7 40.7 41.4 41.3 40.9 41.1 39.5 
neous fabricated ote 
40.0} 40.2} 40.4) 39.9) 41.3) 41.4] 41.5] 41.7] 40.3] 41.5] 41.7] 41.8) 42.0 39.7 
Machinery — 1 electrical) .........- 40.9} 41.2) 41.3] 40.8) 41.2) 41.0 41.3 41.7 40.8 | 41.2 41.1 41.1 41.3 39.6 
IIE, onuncageenece 40.7} 41.1) 40.7) 30.7) 41.1) 403) 41.7] 41.2] 40.5] 40.5) 41.0) 41.4) 41.2 40.1 
machinery and trac- 
39.7} 40.0) 40.2) 40.0) 39.7] 38. 39.9) 39.7) 38.8) 39.5] 30.8] 39.9) 40.5 39.5 
Construction and mining machin- 
40.0} 40.3) 40.5 40.1 40.1 39.5 | 40.2) 40.6) 39.6) 40.3 41.0) 41.9 41.2 39.1 
Metalworking machinery ..-....---- 42.4 43.5 43.9| 43.3] 44.2] 43.5] 43.4 43.4 42.7 42.6) 42.2] 42.4 42.4 39.6) 
8 di machinery (ex- 
cept metalworking od 42.3 42.4 42.2 41.7 42.5 | 42.2] 42.5) 42.6 42.3) 42.6 42.1 41.8 41.9 39.8, 
ind __» 40.9 41.4 41.1 40.7} 40.9 40.5 | 40.9 42.0 41.2; 41.2 40.9) 41.4 41.2 39.6 
Office and store machines and de- 
vices. 41.2 | 40.4] 40.5] 40.0; 40.6) 403) 40.5) 40.7) 408] 40.4) 402] 30.2) 40.2 39.7 
Service-industry and household 
machines. - 39.6} 40.1 40.3 | 40.0] 39.6) 40.2 40.3 41.5 | 38.7 40. 40.4 40.4 40.5 39.6 
Miscellaneous machinery parts-.-.. 40.1 | 40.5! 40.5! 39.81 40.5! 41.0! 41.2! 41.47% 406! 41.4! 41.41 41.0] 414 39.8 
Average hourly earnings 
$2.46 | $2.45 | $2.45 | $2.42 ) $2.43 | $2.43 | $2.45 | $2.41 | $2.36 | $2.36 | $2.39 | $2.38 | $2.37; $2.27 
2.77 | 2.76) 2.76] 2.73 | 271] 2.71 2.72 | 2.65) 2.65) 2.64) 2.78| 2.60} 2.65 2. 51 
2.34) 2.34) 2.33] 2.30) 3.31] 2.30) 2.36) 2.31) 219) 2.22] 2.28) 2.25) 2.25 2.17 
2.36} 2.36) 2.36] 2.33] 235] 2.35; 2.33] 2.32] 232] 2.31 2.30} 2.31) 2.29 2.2 
2.47| 2.46) 2.46) 2.45) 244] 2.45] 2.45) 2.44] 2.42) 2.39) 239) 240; 2.40 2.33 
2.58) 2.58) 2.59) 2.53) 2.55| 2.56) 2.60) 2.54] 2.438) 2.46) 2.50) 2.50] 2.46 2.31 
2.22 2.26 | 2.24 2.20; 2.20] 2.21 2.24 2.21 2.138} 2.165 | 2.23] 2.13] 215 2.04 
2.23} 2.23) 2.24) 2.22) 2.23) 2.24) 2.26) 2.25; 2.21) 2.15] 215] 211] 218 2.12 
2.38} 2.388) 2.37) 2.35| 2.38] 2.39] 2.38) 2.35) 2.31) 2.32] 2.32} 2.32) 2.32 2.3 
2.57 | 2.57] 2.57) 2.55) 2.56] 2.55 | 2.55 | 2.54) 2.52) 2.562/) 2.51] 2.49] 2.50 2.38 
2.76 | 2.78 | 2.78) 2.73) 2.73) 2.73] 271) 2.738) 2.72) 271) 268} 268] 2.68 2.55 
2.58 | 2.57] 2.56) 2.57] 2.50) 259) 260] 259) 2.50) 2.50) 2.56] 254] 2.57 2.2 
2.65} 2.55) 2.53) 2.52) 2.51) 2.51] 2.49] 2.49) 2.47) 2.46) 2.47] 2.46] 2.46 2.35 
2.79| 2.81] 281] 2.78| 2.80) 2.77| 2.75) 2.78) 2.71) 2.70] 2.68) 267] 2.69 2. 
2.42) 2.42] 2.42] 2.39] 2.41) 2.40) 2.39) 3.39) 2.37] 2.38] 2.36] 2.34] 2.34 2. 25! 
2. 51 2. 51 2. 51 2.49; 2.49) 2.49) 2.49) 2.50) 2.48) 2.47] 2.46] 2.45) 2.45 2. 35 
Office and store machines and de- 
vices. tied 2.57 | 2.86) 2.55| 2.53) 2.54/ 2.54] 2.54) 2.562] 251) 250} 250) 246] 2.46 2. 35 
Service-industry and household 
machines 2.44] 2.46) 2.46] 2.45) 2.44] 2.47| 2.45) 2.47) 2.42] 2.42) 2.41] 2.40] 2.40 2.20. 
Miscellaneous machinery parts..... 2.50! 2.50! 2.49! 2.48] 2.49! 249! 249! 248! 246! 246! 2481 2.461 2.45 2.33’ 
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a TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
age —— 
1088 1960 1959 Annual 
average 
Industry 
— Aug.*} July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1959 | 1958 
$90. 80 Average weekly earnings 
+ 4 » Manufacturing—Continued 
87.91 Durable goods—Continued 
Electrical machinery...............---- $91. 54 |$90.39 |$92. 23 [$01.37 |$88.98 |$01.43 |$90.97 |$92. 80 [$93.07 |$90.72 |$91.39 |$90.76 |$89.91 |$89.91 | $85.14 
93. 43 Electrical generating, transmis- 
sion, distribution, and industrial 
92. 63 OS Sh aE 96.80 | 96.80 | 96.88 | 96.24 | 94.25 | 96.15 | 95.84 | 96.87 | 97.88 | 95.18 | 94.30 | 94.13 | 94.19 | 04.19 72 
80.17 Electrical appliances. -_- -| 90.23 | 90.62 | 01.25 | 91.80 | 89.17 | 91.10 | 91.80 | 91.01 | 91.03 | 89.55 | 91.48 | 80.67 | 88.48 | 89.27 | 85.36 
83.74 Insulated wire and cable__. .-.| 88.41 | 88.40 | 89.68 | 88.62 | 84.66 | 89.46 | 89.24 | 88.39 | 88.15 | 85.70 | 85.08 | 86.30 | 84.46 | 87.15 | 86.11 
Electrical equipment for vehicles._.| 95.59 | 98.21 | 97.32 | 98.55 | 95.40 | 96.53 | 98.65 [104.25 [101.52 | 91.54 | 94.08 | 96.80 | 89.62 | 96.56 . 47 
88. 53 I SEE, J canndecucensbomectl 87.47 | 85.25 | 86.75 | 87.30 | 86.41 | 88.36 | 87.42 | 89.91 | 91.24 | 92.77 | 93.21 | 89.19 | 86.48 | 88.13 | 80.57 
94.25 Communication equipment.......-. 88.53 | 85.69 | 89.24 | 87.34 | 85.19 | 88.18 | 87.34 | 89.10 | 88.73 | 88.32 | 88.90 | 88.15 | 87.51 | 86.86) 81.97 
102. % Miscellaneous electrical products_..| 89.82 | 89.15 | 88.43 | 89.65 | 89.20 | 89.60 | 88.65 | 91.13 | 93.18 | 90.42 | 90.67 | 89.40 | 89.79 | 88.94 | 85.03 
95. 59 Transportation equipment.._.......... 108. 90 [110.15 |110. 97 [111.66 |107.59 [110.84 [111.79 [115.92 |110. 70 |104. 66 |109. 62 |108. 40 |108. 14 |107.73 | 100. 69 
" Motor vehicles and equipment... _- 107.97 [111.20 |112. 87 |113. 85 |108. 23 [113.83 [116.62 [124.11 [113.29 |102. 38 |113.03 [111.48 [110.15 |110.16 | 99.96 
91. 89 Aircraft and ay ER AS CE 111.38 }110.97 |110.57 |110, 29 [107.07 |109. 34 [108.81 |108. 40 |109.88 |108.00 /108.26 /107.06 |107.18 |106.63 | 101.91 
101. 38 Ship and t building and 
‘ cil eR. 26 ERA 107.96 |106.90 |105. 60 |105. 46 {103.49 |103. 62 |102.31 |101. 92 |102. 44 |101. 26 | 99.20 | 99.84 |102.57 |101.40 | 98.00 
89, 55 Railroad equipment. __............ 107. 52 |107.90 |110.65 |111.39 |110. 26 |112.18 |102.11 [110.16 |109. 69 [102.65 |103. 47 [106.70 |110. 12 |107.41 | 100.70 
93.06 Other transportation equipment._.| 83.40 | 84.80 | 86.36 | 86.63 | 84.58 | 84.10 | 87.42 | 87.07 | 89.82 | 84.41 | 91.17 | 89.98 | 91. 89.1 82.74 
93. 30 Average weekly hours 
90. 68 
£2.73 n Electrical machinery.................-.. 38.9) 39.3) 40.1 39.9) 39.2) 40.1 30.9 40.7 41.0} 40.5 40.8 | 40.7 40.5 40.5 39.6 
Electrical generating, transmis- 
0 sion, distribution, and industrial 
416 SS iB 28! ---| 40.0} 40.0) 40.2] 40.1] 39.6) 40.4] 40.1) 40.7) 41.3] 40.5] 40.3) 40.4] 40.61] 40.6 39.7 
39.7 Electrical appliances. ._... -| 30.4] 30.4] 39.5] 39.4) 38.6] 39.1) 39.4) 39.4] 40.1] 39.8] 40.3) 39.5] 39.5] 39.5 38.8 
‘ Insulated wire and cable 41.9; 41.5] 423) 42.2) 40.9) 426) 42.7 42.7 43.0) 41.4 41.1 40.9; 40.8) 41.9 41.4 
29.6 Electrical equipment for vehicles...| 38.7 | 39.6 | 39.4] 39.9] 39.1 | 39.4] 40.1] 41.7] 41.1] 38.3] 39.2) 40.0] 38.3] 40.4 38.9 
: Electric lamps. ......... Ps --| 30.4 38.4 38.9} 39.5 39.1 39.8 | 39.2) 40.5 41.1 41.6] 41.8) 411 40.6} 40.8 39.3 
40.1 Communication equipment........] 39.7 | 38.6] 40.2] 39.7) 38.9] 39.9) 39.7] 40.5) 40.7) 40.7] 41.2] 41.0] 40.7] 40.4 39.6 
| Miscellaneous electrical products...| 40.1 39.8; 39.3) 40.2] 40.0] 40.0] 39.4) 40.5 41.6) 41.1 41.4 41.2) 41.0] 40.8 40.3 
Si Transportation equipment............. 39.6 | 40.2) 40.5} 40.9) 39.7) 40.6) 40.8) 42.0) 40.7] 39.2] 40.6) 40.0] 40.2] 40.5 39.8 
39.5 Motor vehicles and equipment.....| 38.7 | 40.0] 40.6] 41.1] 39.5] 40.8) 41.5] 43.7] 40.9) 38.2) 41.1] 40.1] 40.2] 40.8 39.2 
: Aircraft and — ee Be Mie EIR 41.1] 41.1] 40.8] 41.0) 40.1] 40.8] 40.6) 406] 41.0] 406] 407] 404) 406] 40.7 40.6 
29.7 Ship and t building and 
"7 ee a ee ae 39.4) 39.3) 39.7) 40.1] 39.5) 30.4) 39.2) 38.9) 39.1] 38.5) 38.3) 38.4] 39.0) 39.0 39.2 
39.6 Railroad equipment __-_......-...- 38.4] 384) 30.1} 39.5) 39.1) 39.5) 36.6) 39.2) 39.6] 37.6) 387.9) 38.8] 39.9) 39.2 38.0 
40.1 Other transportation equipment...| 37.4 | 382] 38.9) 39.2) 38.8) 38.4] 30.2) 39.4) 40.1] 30.1] 40.7/ 40.9] 41.2) 40.7 39.4 
39.5 
Average hourly earnings 
= 1 
. 6) 
Electrical machinery................-... $2.30 | $2.30 | $2.30 | $2.29 | $2.27 | $2.28 | $2.28 | $2.28 | $2.27 | $2.24 | $2.24 | $2.23 | $2.22 | $2.22) $2.15 
39.8, Electrical generating, transmis- 
39.6 sion, distribution, and industrial 
Dt idmnasveenimarsanieeh 2.42; 242] 2.41 2.40; 2.38) 2.38] 239] 238) 237) 235| 2364 2.33 | 2.32) 2.32 2.26 
1 Electrical appliances_.............- 2.29; 2.30] 2.31 2.33 | 2.31 2.33] 233] 231 2.27 | 2.25] 2.27] 2.27] 2.24 2. 26 2.20 
Insulated wire and cable_.........- 2.11 2.13 2.12; 2.10) 2.07 2.10} 2.09) 2.07 2.05 2.07 | 2.07 2.11 2.07 | 2.08 2.08 
6 Electrical equipment for vehicles.... 2.47 | 2.48 | 2.47] 2.47] 2.44] 2.45| 2.46) 250) 2.47] 239) 240] 242] 234) 2.39 2. 30 
8 pO re Sea 2.22} 2.22] 223) 2.21] 221] 222) 223] 222) 222) 223] 223] 217] 213) 216 2.05 
Communication equipment._.....-. 2.23 | 222] 222) 2.20) 219] 2.21 2. 20 2.20 2.18 | 2.17] 216) 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.07 
ma Miscellaneous electrical products...; 2.24 | 2.24) 2.25) 223) 2.23] 224] 2.25) 225) 224) 220] 219] 217] 219] 218 211 
51 Transportation equipment............. 2.75| 274] 274) 2.73) 271) 273) 274] 276) 2.72) 267] 270) 271] 269) 266 2.58 
n otor vehicles and equipment.....| 2.79 | 2.78 2.78 2.77 2.74 2.79 2.81 2.84 2.77 2.68 | 2.75 2.78 | 2.74 2.70 2. 55 
Aircraft and — A 2.71 | 2.70] 271) 269] 267] 2.68) 268] 267] 2.68] 266] 266) 265] 264) 262 2.61 
Ship and t building and 
a Eee 274 272) 266] 263) 262) 2.63) 261 2.62] 2.62] 2.63) 2509) 260] 263) 2.60 2. 50 
Railroad equipment --_-...........- 2.80] 2.81] 2.83] 2.82] 2.82] 2.84) 2.79] 281] 2.77) 273] 2.73) 275 | 276) 2.74 2. 65 
Other transportation equipment...| 2.23 | 2.22| 2.22| 2.21 2.18} 2.19) 2.23] 2.21 2.24 2.21 2. 24 2.2) 2.21 2.19 2.10 
8ee footnotes at end of table. 


Sev ££ £2 S2& 8 BB see & 


Pa YP PRP HHP BW PHP PHP P wrt] lsz = 


568670—60——8 

























































































































































































1242 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, NOVEMBER 1960 
TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
1960 1959 Annual 
average 
Industry 
Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Nov. | oct. Aug. | 1959 1958 
Average weekly 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Durable goods—Continued 
Instruments and related products...-.. $95. 51 |$95. 75 |$95.65 |$94.77 |$93. 43 $94. 07 $94.71 | $04. 53 $93. 48 $87. 38 
Tabeetery,_ sclemtite, and engi- 
EA 113. 30 |115. 37 [114.95 |112. 88 /110. 97 113. 57 112, 44 |112. 14 112. 63 103. 07 
Mi measuring and <on- 
trolling RS PEE 91. 80 | 92.57 | 93.90 | 93.90 | 92. 92. 34 94.94 | 92.97 | 92.80 91. 98 86. 72 
Optical instruments and lenses_._-- 97.17 | 98.77 | 98.77 | 98.36 | 94.13 97.11 97.48 | 92.57 | 95.68 93. 84 88. 51 
Surgical, medical, and dental in- 
str 85.27 | 85.48 | 85.89 | 83.62 | 81.80 82. 99 83. 64 | 83.64 | 83.44 83. 03 78. 00 
Ophthalmic goods... ............-- 80.00 | 78.78 | 81.20 | 80.40 | 79.20 79. 60 79. 59 | 79.38 | 77.39 77.97 71.41 
P ic apparatus. 110. 95 |108, 94 |107. 12 |106. 34 |105. 82 104. 90 109. 65 |108. 20 |107. 43 104. 55 97. 53 
Watches and clocks. 77.62 | 79.00 | 78.01 | 77.41 | 75.65 76. 82 77.41 | 78.80 | 80. 57 79.15 73. 71 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
* 77.60 | 76.44 | 77.41 | 77.41 | 76.05 | 78. 77.81 78.76 | 77.16 | 77.33 76. 76 73. 26 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated 
ware 79. 56 | 77.22 | 80.36 | 80.77 | 80.16 | 80.54 | 79.35 84.91 | 83.66 | 83.46 79. 68 75. 70 
Musical instruments and parts. . ... 91.91 | 88.66 | 90.17 | 87.38 | 86.58 | 88.32 | 88.70 92.42 | 92.18 | 93.94 88. 34 83. 79 
Toys and sporting goods___.......-. 70, 59 | 68.20 | 69.63 | 71.16 | 69.32 | 71.53 | 70.80 70. 59 | 70.62 | 70.75 68. 73 66. 91 
ens, , other office supplies..| 74.15 | 66.06 | 69.95 | 72.18 | 69.95 | 70.88 | 70.92 71. 96 | 70.80 | 70. 58 71. 86 67. 72 
Costume jewelry, penne a notions.| 69.30 | 67.64 | 70.22 | 68.29 | 66.33 | 68.73 | 69.17 69.48 | 68.64 | 69.87 69. 30 65. 18 
Fabricated plastics products. ...... 84.05 | 84.05 | 83.03 | 83.03 | 80.40 | 83.02 | 83.23 83.83 | 82.39 | 83. 40 83. 00 79.17 
Other manufacturing industries....; 80.00 | 80.79 | 80.19 | 81.00 | 79.59 | 82.01 | 80.79 81.20 | 78.41 | 78.79 79. 99 76.04 | 
Average 
Instruments and related products_--__- 40.3 40.4; 40.7| 40.5] 40.1 40.2 41.1 41.0 39.9 
, Scientific, and engi- 
nee instruments.............. 41.2 41.5} 41.8] 41.5] 411 41.6 42.0 42.5 40.9 
Mechanical measuring and con- 
trolling instruments.............. 39.4; 39.9] 40.3] 403) 40.0 39.8 ; 40.7 40.7 39.6 
Optical instruments and lenses____- 41.0 41.5) 41.5 41.5) 40.4 41.5 40.8 41.6 40.8 40.6 
+ = edical, and dental in- 
--| 40.8] 40.9) 40.9] 40.2] 39.9 39.9 40.5 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.0 
Oo hth oe "Sea 39.8) 39.0) 40.4] 40.4] 39.8 40.0} 40.2] 40.4 40.1 40.4 38.6 
phic apparatus............ 41.4 40.8 | 41.2 40.9} 40.7 40. 5 40.8 42.5 41.8 41.0 40.3 
atches and clocks. 39.2; 39.7] 39.2) 38.9] 38.4 38.8) 39.3] 38.9 40.9 40.8 39.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
tries... -| 40.0; 39.4) 39.9] 39.9) 39.2] 403) 39.9); 40.1 40.6 40.7 40.4 39. 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated 
ware 40.8 39.6} 41.0] 41.0 40.9 41.3 40.9 41.2 43.1 42.8 42.1 41.5 40. 
Musical instruments and parts_..__ 41.4; 40.3) 40.8] 39.9] 39.9) 40.7); 40.5] 40.7] 42.2 42.7} 42.1] 40.9 39. 
Toys and sporting goods__......... 39.0) 38.1) 38.9] 39.1] 38.3) 30.3| 38.9] 38.6] 39.0 40.2] 40.0] 39.5 38. 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies__| 40.3 | 36.7] 39.3] 40.1] 39.3] 39.6] 39.4] 39.4] 40.2 40.1} 40.2) 40.6 39. 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions_| 39.6 | 39.1] 39.9] 38.8] 37.9] 39.5] 39.3] 39.5] 39.7 39.7} 40.1 39. 6 38. 
Fabricated plastics products. ...... 41.2 40.8 40.7 40.9 39.8 41.1 41.0 41.4 41.5 41.7 41.5 41.5 40. 
Other manufacturing industries....| 39.8 | 39.8 | 39.7] 39.9] 39.4 40.4 39.8 39.9 40.4 40. 39. 8 40.4 39. 
Average hourly earnings 
Instruments and related products_.___. $2.37 | $2.37 | $2.35 | $2.34 | $2.33 $2. 34 $2. 30 $2. 28 $2.19 
Laboratory, scientific, and engi- 
neering istruments _ ee 2.75 2.78 2.75 | 2.72 | 2.70 2. 73 2. 67 2. 65 2. 52 
Mechanical measuring and con- 
trolling instruments-_............. 2.33 | 2.32] 2.33} 2.33 | 2.32 2. 32 2. 28 2. 26 2.19 
Optical instruments and lenses__.._ 2.37] 238] 2.38| 237] 233] 233] 234 2. 30 2. 30 2.18 
Surgical, medical, and denta] in- 
struments. -| 2.09 2.09 2.10 2.08 2. 05 2. 08 2. 08 2.05 } 2.05 1.95 
Ophthalmic goods_..-............-. 2 01 2.02 2.01 1.99 1.99 2. 02 1.99 1.93 1 1.93 1. 85 
Photographic apparatus............ 2.68 | 2.67] 2.60] 2.60) 260] 2.60} 2.59 2.57 | 2. 2. 55 2. 42 
Watches and clocks. 1.98 1.99 1.99 1.99 1.97 1. 97 1.98 1.97 i. 1.94 1. 89 
~~ re manufacturing indus- 
oe 1.94 1.94 1.94 1.94 1. 94 1. 94 1. 95 4 1. 1.90 1.90 1. 85 
oO silverware, and plated 
SN Riieneeemeenecomsonn 1. 95 1. 95 1. 96 1.97 1. 96 1.95 1.94 1.97 1. 1.95 1.92 1. 1. 86 
Musical] instruments and parts_..-- 2.22 | 2.20] 2.21] 2.19] 2.17] 2.17] 2.19 2.19] 2 2. 20 2.16] 2 2. 10 
Toys and sporting goods_...._....- 1.81 1.79 1.79} 1.82] 1.81 1. 82 1. 82 1.81 1 1. 76 1.74 1 1.72 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies__| 1.84] 1.80] 1.78} 1.80] 1.78] 1.79] 1.80 1.79] 1. 1.76 1.77] 1 1.71 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions.| 1.75 1.73 1.7 1. 76 1.75 1.74 1.76 1.75 1. 1.76 1.75 1 1. 68 
Fabricated plastics products--.....- 2.04} 2.06) 2.04] 2.03] 2.02] 2.02] 2.03 2.02} 1. 2.00 2.00} 2. 1.95 
Other manufacturing industries....| 2.01 | 2.03 | 2.02/ 2.03 | 2.02] 2.03] 2.03 2.01 1. 1. 96 1.98] 1 1.93 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 














































































































































— 
al 1960 1959 Annual 
ze average 
— Industry 
1958 Aug.?| July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1950 | 1058 
—— — 
Average weekly earnings 
Manufacturing— Continued 
58.9 Nondurable goods—Continued 
B4. 06 Paper and allied products.............- $97.98 |$97.33 |$97. 13 |$96.05 |$93. 63 |$94.30 |$04. 73 |$95. 20 |$05.22 |$95. 22 $95. 67 |$06. 77 |$95. 68 $94.16 | $88.83 
52. 36 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills.|107. 75 |106. 87 |106. 19 |104. 64 |102. 15 |103. 29 [103.97 |104. 24 |104. 48 |104.72 |104. 48 [106.32 [104.08 |102.73 | 96.10 
56. 26 Paperboard containers and boxes...| 90.69 | 88.99 | 89.64 | 88.34 | 86.43 | 86.03 | 86.67 | 87.74 | 86.93 | 88.20 | 89.68 | 90.05 | 90.31 | 87.78 | 82.41 
7 Other paper and allied products..../ 86.11 | 85.49 | 85.70 | 86.11 | 84.26 | 84.87 | 84.05 | 84.67 | 85.07 | 83.64 | 83.84 | 84.03 | 83.00 | 83.42 | 78.96 
56. 83 Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 
7. 30 bax nepedateenneepenieodsynees 06.09 |106. 20 |105. 54 |106. 37 |103.95 |105.05 |104. 12 |104. 56 |106. 86 |103.79 |104. 83 [106.70 [103.79 |103. 41 97.90 
58. 74 Se 110.09 |111 47 [112.10 |113.31 |110. 05 | 108. 72 |108. 42 |107. 45 |113. 31 |107. 76 |110. 00 [111.96 |108. 32 |108.28 | 103. 43 
58.95 7 |) Sa 118.61 |120 10 |114 O08 |114. 37 [115.30 116 57 |111. 20 |111. 35 [108.93 [113.96 |119. 83 |132. 30 [119.83 [113.15 | 102.97 
Ditka smedinsammnenpeamnccen 07.17 | 92.97 | 93.43 | 94.25 | 91.66 | 91 43 | 89.44 01.14 | 92.57 | 00.29 | 91.31 | 92.23 | 93.61 | 90.52 85. 80 
Commercial printing..............- 106, 26 |105. 18 | 105. 18 | 105. 06 | 103. 33 |105. 86 | 103. 35 |105. 34 |106. 92 |104. 28 |104. 67 [196.00 [102.05 |102.96 | 97.22 
53. 45 DREISENNT . ¢ccacovanceooccene=e 111, 88 |109. 97 | 109. 53 [110.55 |106.23 |109 20 |107. 86 |107. 73 |109. $9 |107. 19 |108. 67 |109. 60 |108. 13 | 106. 40 98. 81 
50. 37 eae 71.04 | 73.30 | 69.74 | 73.53 | 70.48 | 73.54 | 76.63 | 75.08 | 70.10 | 70.25 | 69.72 | 68.60 | 68.40 | 70 07 67.03 
Bookbinding and related industries} 82.86 | 82.60 | 82.64 | 81.20 | 79.92 | 82.01 | 81.20 | 81.79 | 83.28 | 81.66 | 80.43 | 81.00 | 81.12 | 80.50| 74.86 
16. 08 Miscellaneous publishing and 
57. 63 PEEREENS SET VISES... .ncccococeneccee 115. 74 [119.81 |116. 18 [115.97 115.06 117.35 |118. 81 |118. 60 |118. 78 |117. 18 [114.98 [117.34 {116.10 |116.19 | 110.75 
. 05 Ave weekly hours 
0. 23 ’ 
0. 76 Paper and allied products.............-. 42.6 42.5 42.6 42.5 41.8 42.1 42.1 42. 42.7 42.7 42.9 43.2 42.8 41.9 
96. 85 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills_| 43.8 | 43.8] 43.7] 43.6] 43.1] 43.4] 43.5] 43.8] 43.9] 440] 43.9] 443] 441] 43.9 42.9 
Paperboard containers and boxes...| 41.6 | 41.2] 41.5 | 40.9 40.2; 40.2) 40.5] 41.0] 41.2] 41.8] 42.3] 42.5] 42.6) 41.8 41.0 
Other paper and allied products...| 41.2] 41.1 14] 41.8) 41.1] 41.4] 41.0] 41 41.7] 41.2) 41.3) 41.6] 41 41. 40.7 
—— Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 
i TT A eR STE 38.3) 38.2] 38.1] o84 7.8) 38.2) 38.0] 38.3] 39.0] 38.3) 384] 388) 38.3) 38.3 37.8 
38.6 ON a a 35.4} 35.5] 35.7] 362] 35.5] 35.3) 35.2] 35.0] 36.2] 35.1] 35.6] 36.0) 35.4] 35.5 35.3 H 
40.6 IT nhescusnedenaniensaneel 40.9] 41.7] 40.6] 40.7] 40.6] 40.9] 40.0] 402] 39.9) 40.7] 41.9] 441] 41.9] 40.7 39.3 
37.4 I 4 ui vecnindsanisapdintipencdineties 41.0] 39.9] 40.1] 40.8] 40.2] 40.1] 394] 398] 406) 39.6] 39.7] 40.1] 40.7] 39.7] 39.0 
38.8 Commercia) printing .............- 39.5} 39.1 39.1 39.2 38.7 39.5 39.0 39.9 40.5 39.8) 39.8 40.0 39.1 39.6 39.2 
39.2! DEE .odiececencescousans~ 40.1 39.7] 39.4 40.2 39.2; 40.0) 39.8] 39.9) 40.7] 397); 40.1 40.0} 39.9] 39.7 38.9 
37.5 COGN RECUR. adenottnconcecoesies 39.1 39.2 7.9 38. 1 34.9 38.3 38.7 38. 5 38.1 38.6 38.1 37.9 38.0 38.5 38.3 
40.5 Book binding and related industries} 38.9; 38.6] 38.8] 38.3! 37.7) 385] 38.3] 384) 39.1] 38.7] 38.3) 383.8) 39.0] 38.7 38.0 
40.9 Miscellaneous publishing and 
= : printing services. ...............- 37.7] 38.4] 37.6) 87.9] 37.6) 381] 387] 386] 39.2] 388] 882] 386] 38.7] 386] 37.8 
. | 
Average hourly earnin 
35.4 ge y gs 
34.3 | 
Paper and allied products..........-.-. 30 | $2.29 | $2.28 | $2 $2.24 | $2.24 | $2.25 | $2.24 | $2 23 | $2.23 | $2.23 | $2.24 | $2.22 | $2.20] $2.12 
36.0 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills.| 2.46 | 2.44 2.43 2. % 2. 37 2 38 2.39 2.38 | 2.38]; 238) 2.38 2. 40 2. 36 2.34 2. 24 
34.1 Paperboard containers and boxes- 2.18 2. 16 2.16 2. 16 2.15 2.14 2.14 2.14 2.11 2.11 2.12 2.14 2.12 2.10 2.01 
36.2 Other paper and allied products....| 2.09 | 2.08 2.07 2.06 | 2.05 2. 05 05 | 2.05; 2.04; 2.03} 2.03; 2.02 2.00; 2.01 1.94 
35.0 Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 
36. 4 tries ESSE SS ree a 2.78 | 2.77 2.7 2.75 2.75 2.74 2.73 2.74 2.71 2.73 2.75 2.71 2.70 2. 59 
a 3.11 3.14 3.14 3.13 3.10 3. 08 3. 08 3. 07 3.13 3.07 3.09 3.11 3.06 3.05 2.93 
36.0 DEEL tpakthebonenasnguebamene 2.9 2. 88 2.81 2.81 2.84 2.85 2.7 2.77 2.73 2. 80 2. 86 3. 00 2. 86 2.78 2. 62 
37.4 Sita anipociendtipedbetiievsani 2. 37 2.33 2. 33 2. 31 2. 28 2.28 2.27 2. 29 2. 28 2. 28 2.30} 2.30 2.30 2. 28 2.20 
— Commercial printing............-..- 2.69; 269] 260) 268] 2.67) 2.68] 295] 264] 264] 262] 2.63] 2.65) 2.61 2.60 2. 48 
RE 2.79 2.7 2.78 2. 7! 2.7 2.73 2.71 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.71 2.74 2.71 2. 68 2. 54 
SINNED tndintucdiimibnamenoune 1, 84 1. 87 1.84 1.93 1.91 1,92 1.98 1.95 1.84 1. 82 1.83 1.81 1. 80 1. 82 1.75 
a Bookbinding and related industries.| 2.13 2.14 2.13 2.12 2.12 2.13} 2.12 2.13 2.13} 211 2.10 2.09 2.08 2.08 1.97 
Miscellaneous publishing and 
¥ printing services. ..............-- 3.07 | 3.12] 3.09] 3.06] 3.06] 3.08} 3.07] 3.07] 3.03] 3.02] 3.01] 3.04] 3.00] 301] 2.93 
1. 40 
, a See footnotes at end of table. 
1. 46 
1. 65 
1. 89 
1. 65 
1.75 
1. 51 
1. 76 
1. 28 
1. 69 
|. 37 
|. 83 
1. 38 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 

1960 1959 Annual 

Industry : average 

Aug? | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1950 | 1958 

Average weekly earnings 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Nondurable goods—Continued 

Leather and leather products.........- $62. 48 |$62.98 |$62.37 |$59.90 [$58.06 |$60. 84 64 |$61. 78 07 |$60. 43 23 09 48 70 | $57.78 

Leather: tanned, curried, and fin- 
| Mn eee pene ee 84.96 | 82.68 | 86.27 | 83.07 | 81.66 | 81.87 | 81.24 | 81.30 | 82.74 | 81.09 | 80.50 | 80.11 | 80.52 | 80.04) 78.39 

Industrial leather belting and 

whnobcii-cknardnedicnantialll 78.74 | 80.20 | 78.21 | 77.03 | 73.53 | 76.24 | 72.13 | 74.68 | 79.80 | 60.50 | 72.38 | 77.42 | 80.19 | 79.56) 76.62 

Boot and shoe cut stock and find- 

i icddn kbc ictidilac: dipodedobinsh 58.88 | 50.21 | 50.44 | 58.25 | 55.22 | 57.82 | 58.44 59.83 | 56.21 | 54.42 | 55.85 | 57.30 | 57.30 | 56.02 

Footwear (except rubber).......... 60. 26 | 61.22 | 60.00 | 56.80 | 55.52 | 58.56 | 58.67 | 60.10 | 58.40 | 57.46 | 55.60 | 56.47 | 58.50 | 58.34) 54.87 

pS ERE SRE TES 65.52 | 64.30 | 66.42 | 65.07 | 62.87 | 63.63 | 62.29 | 62.87 | 63.54 | 69.70 | 63.50 | 64.19 | 64. 65.18 | 63.46 

Handbags and small leather goods..| 58.14 | 58.14 | 56.30 | 57.07 | 53.61 | 58.05 | 57.30 | 56.92 | 58.65 | 59.60 | 54.24 | 56.24) 56.74 | 56.45 | 55.54 

Gloves and miscellaneous leather 

isc cabindisitifsicccedisncnes 55.10 | 53.43 | 54.24 | 52.71 | 51.41 | 52.20 | 52.42 | 50.98 | 53.11 52.77 | 51.41 | 52.88 | 51.89 50.40 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Transportation: 

Interstate railroads: 

Class I railroads ¢_..............}......- 107. 42 |110. 42 |107. 59 [107.33 |109. 82 |111. 45 [106.60 [110.00 |106. 86 /105.25 [106.17 [103.38 |106.43 | 101. 50 

0 Se os ee ieeenninn 98. 83 |100.22 |100.92 | 99.79 | 97.78 | 97.78 | 97.33 | 95.60 | 96.10 | 95.44 | 94.57 | 04.33 | 95.68 | 94.59) 90.52 
mumunication: 

| ES SO 89. 50 | 89.95 | 88.26 | 87.81 | 86.36 | 87.58 | 87.42 | 86.14 | 87.42 | 89.95 | 88.58 | 89.32 | 85.85 | 85.46) 78.72 

Taree NC en ES: 103. 09 |102. 37 |104.00 | 97.75 | 95.30 | 95.30 | 04.43 | 95.30 | 95.53 | 95.53 | 95.57 |100.11 | 97.13 | 95.99 | 90.06 

Other public utilities: 

Gas and electric uttiities.......... 110. 02 |110. 02 |109. 34 |109. 34 [108.94 /108. 26 |107. 59 |108.39 |107.98 |109.03 |108.62 |107.79 |105.93 |105.78 | 100.37 
Electric light and power utilities_/110. 29 [110.97 {109.88 |109.61 |108. 79 |108. 94 |107.86 |108. 39 [107.71 |108. 65 |108. 24 [108.36 |107.16 {106.34 | 101.43 
in eR A TIE, 102.31 |102. 21 {101.15 |101. 15 /101. 25 |100.85 | 99.85 |100.85 }101.18 {103.91 |103.17 |102.34 | 99.06 | 99.39 | 94.83 
Electric light and gas utilities 

Geiaccskasseccdowtess 116.16 |115. 34 1115. 62 |116. 18 |115. 62 |113. 96 [114 52 114. 67 |114.12 1114.13 1113. 44 [112.06 [110.00 |110. 56 | 103.63 
Average weekly hours 
Manafacturing—Continued 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Leather and leather products......... 38.1] 38.4] 37.8) 36.3] 35.4) 87.1) 37.2] 37.9] 37.7) 37.3] 362) 36.7) 37.8) 37.7 36.8 

Leather: tanned, curried, and fin- 

REE ERR Ow 30.7) 30.0) 40.5] 39.0) 38.7) 388) 38.5] 38.9) 30.4) 388) 387) 387) 38.9) 30.1 39.0 

Industrial leather belting and 

ll Sl nae: Prine 38.6) 40.1) 39.3) 39.1) 38.1) 38.7) 368) 38.1) 40.1] 36.2) 37.5) 30.5) 40.5) 40.8 39.7 

Boot and shoe cut stock and find- 

ings...............----.-.--------| 387.5 | 382] 381] 37.1] 35.4] 387.3] 87.7] 38.9] 38.6) 365) 35.8) 365) 37.7| 387.7 37.1 

Footwear (except rubber) _........- 37.9| 38.5] 37.5) 35.5) 34.7] 366) 369] 37.8) 37.2) 366) 35.7) 36.2) 37.5) 37.4 36.1 

hn Gite 39.0] 38.5] 30.3) 38.5) 37.2] 381 87.3 | 37.2) 37.6] 41.0] 37.8] 38.9) 39.3) 38.8 38.0 

Handbags and small leather goods..| 38.0 | 380 368) 37.3] 35.5; 38.7] 382) 38.2) 30.1] 40.0) 364] 38.0; 38.6) 38.4 338.3 

Gloves and miscellaneous leather 

RRR a, a lS 38.0} 36.1) 369] 361] 35.7) 360] 364] 35.9) 37.4] 37.3) 369) 35.7] 37.5) 36.8 36.0 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Transportation: 

Interstate railroads: 
fk hl a See 41.0] 428) 41.7] 41.6] 4290) 427] 41.0] 428] 41.1] 41.6) 41.8) 40.7] 419 41.6 

Local railways and buslines_....... 42.6| 43.2] 43.5) 48.2] 427] 427] 425] 423] 429) 428) 426) 423) 43.1] 428 42.7 

Communication: 
, 0 a ee 39.6] 30.8] 39.4] 39.2) 38.9] 39.1) 309.2) 388) 39.2) 40.7] 399) 406) 30.2); 39.2 38.4 
..  ,, Soe SE 42.6) 42.3) 428) 425) 41.8) 41.8] 41.6] 41.8] 41.9) 41.9) 421 44.1) 42.6) 42.1 41.5 
Other public utilities: 

Gas and electric utilities.......... 40.9} 40.9} 40.8) 40.8) 40.8) 40.7) 40.6] 409) 40.9] 41.3] 41.3) 41.3] 40.9) 410 40.8 
eeteee en eas power wii, 41.0 41.1 41.0] 40.9) 40.9] 40.8] 40.7] 40.9] 40.8] 41.0 41.0} 41.2] 40.9) 40.9 40.9 
SE cic cn clidds<s ones 40.6) 40.4] 40.3) 40.3) 40.5) 40.5) 40.1) 40.5] 408/ 41.4) 41.6] 41.6) 40.6) 40.9 40.7 
Electric light and gas utilities 

Gcccccedincbedscast 40.9: 40.9 41.0 41.2! 41.0! 40.7! 40.9! 41.1 41.2 41.5 41.4 41.2! 41.2! 411 40.8 
Average hourly earnings 
Manufacturing—Coartinued 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Leather and leather products... ....-- $1. 64 | $1.64 | $1.65 | $1.65 | $1.64 | $1.64 | $1.63 | $1.63 | $1.62 | $1.62 | $1.61 | $1.61 | $1.60 | $1.61] $1.57 

Leather: tanned, curried, and fin- 

A Reale acini Ste 2.14] 212) 2138) 213] 211] 211 211} 209) 210] 209) 208) 207] 2.07] 207 2.01 

Industrial leather belting and 

ee ee ae 2.04] 2.00 1.99} 1.97 1.93} 1.97] 1.96] 196] 1.99] 1.92] 193) 1.96] 198] 1.95 1.93 

Boot and shoe cut stock and find- 

AEE. i eS WEEE 1. 57 1. 55 1. 56 1. 57 1. 56 1. 55 1. 55 1. 55 1. 55 1.54 1. 52 1. 53 1.52 1. 52 1.51 
Footwear (except rubber) _.......- 1. 59 1. 59 1.60 1.60 1. 60 1.60 1. 59 1. 59 1. 57 1. 57 1. 56 1. 56 1. 56 1. 1.52 
ee ee 1.68] 1.67 1.69 1.69] 1.69 1.67 | 1.67 1.69 1.60] 1.70) L688 1.65 1.65 | 1.68 1.67 
Handbags and small leather goods..| 1.53 1.53 1. 53 1. 53 1. 51 1. 50 1.50 1.49; 1.50) 149 1.49) 148] 1.47 1.47 1.45 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather 

AN, ES REO ESAT 1.45 1.48 1,47 1, 46 1.4 1.45 1.4 1.42 1,42 1.44 1.43 1.44 1.41 1.41 1.4 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Transportation: 

Interstate railroads: 

Ciess f relents ¢. ......<.<cnccheo<ooo- 2.62) 258, 2.58) 258] 256) 261 2.60; 2.57) 260] 253) 254) 254) 2.54 2.44 
Local railways and buslines__---.-.. 2.32 | 2.32] 2.32) 2.31 2.29) 229) 229) 226) 224) 223] 222) 223) 222] 221 2.12 

Communication: | 
Lo ene 2.26] 2.26] 2.24/ 224] 222) 224] 223] 222] 223] 221] 222] 220) 219) 218 2.05 
CE 2.42] 242] 243] 230) 228) 228) 227) 228] 228) 228) 227) 227) 228) 228 2.17 
Other public utilities: 

Gas and electric utilities......... 2.69/ 2.69] 268) 268] 267) 266| -265| 265) 264; 264) 263] 261 259) 2.58 2.46 
Electric light and power utilities} 2.69 | 2.70) 268| 268] 266) 267) 265] 265] 264) 265) 264) 263] 262) 260 2.48 
SS a 2.52] 2.53] 2.51 2. 51 2.50] 2.49] 249) 249) 248] 251] 248) 246) 244) 243 2.33 
Electric light and gas utilities 

LU, ee 284' 282] 282' 282' 282' 280' 280' 279' 277' 275' 274' 272' 267' 269 254 


















































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 




































































































Annual 
re 1960 1959 average 
Aug.?| July June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1959 | 1958 
Average weekly earnings 
and retail trade: - 
Wholesale trade__................-.-.-- $93. 32 |so4. 19 $93.09 |$02.46 |$01.83 [$91.37 |$00.35 |$90.80 |$91.94 |$91.71 |$91. 53 |$91.94 /$01.53 |$00.27 | $87.02 
Retail trade (except eating and drink- 
NEY AT ae TS SEES 69.71 | 69. 52 67.69 | 67.48 | 66.95 | 66.95 | 66.95 | 66.09 | 66.38 | 67.11 | 67.82 | 68.32 | 67.06 | 64.77 
merchandise stores... .--.- 50.61 | 50.75 | 49.74 | 48.87 | 48.99 | 48.33 | 48.19 | 48.19 | 50.01 | 47.46 | 47.04 | 48.50 | 49.42 | 48.37 46.85 
t 
mail-order houses_.........-- 56.83 | 56.99 | 56.00 | 55.04 | 55.14 | 53.69 | 53.69 | 54.19 | 56.70 | 52.98 | 53.82 | 54.60 | 55.03 | 54.36 52. 60 
Food and liquor stores. ...........- 72.96 | 73.16 | 72.16 | 70.60 | 70.13 | 68.89 | 69.34 | 69.38 | 69.26 | 69.81 | 69.65 | 71.20 | 71.23 | 60.89 | 67.52 
Automotive and accessories dealers | 89.96 | 91.29 | 91.29 | 90.87 | 91.73 | 88.91 | 87.40 | 88.04 | 86.29 | 88.71 | 89.76 | 87.40 | 89.12 | 88.24 | 83.22 
Septem accessories stores...... 53.00 | 52.59 | 52.82 | 51.56 | 53. 50.85 | 51.64 | 51.87 | 53.35 | 51.83 | 51.34 | 52.29 | 52.54 | 51.90 50. 81 
Liraber and ap Hance stores.| 77.71 | 76.70 | 77.08 | 75.07 | 75.44 | 74.80 | 75.44 | 76.67 | 79.80 | 77.46 | 76.18 | 77.42 | 77.79 | 75.76 72. 31 
mber 
83. 50 | 82.88 ; 82.49 | 81.64 | 79.49 | 78.28 | 78.09 | 79.99 | 80.22 | 81.79 | 80.79 | 81.94 | 79.95 77.04 
Banks and trust companies 6 70. 31 .75 | 69.75 | 69. 69.56 | 69.94 | 69.93 | 68.81 | 68. 68.81 | 68.26 | 68.07 | 68.07 66. 57 
Security dealers and exchanges. 117.33 [117.16 |111. 54 [113.61 |112. 67 |114. 52 |115.49 |117. 14 |110. 15 [109.43 |107.22 |114.84 |119.24 | 106. 88 
a i inthigdumpoecuabsocwes 87. 97 | 88.08 | 87.99 | 88.15 7. 37 ‘ 87. 54 | 87.26 . 52 . 32 | 85.79 | 85.98 | 86. 85.79 82. 97 
Service and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging places 
Hotels, —_ ET Sndvarccondiensna 49.29 | 48.80 | 48.80 | 48.28 | 47.52 | 48.00 | 47.64 | 48.12 | 48.40 | 48.24 . 36 | 47.91 | 47.44 | 45.20 
— ces: 
0 .| 48.07 | 48.56 | 48.68 | 48.68 | 48.00 | 46.68 | 46.92 | 47.04 | 47.24 | 46.37 | 46.96 | 46.96 | 46.33 | 46.45 4.9% 
rosie a and dyeing plan 52.78 | 54.43 | 57.06 | 55.95 | 57.94 | 52.68 | 52.40 | 53.10 | 54.91 | 54.35 | 55.60 . 54 | 51.65 | 53.29 50. 82 
ion 
Motlon-plet -pletiare production and 
119. 34 | 114. 62/112. 12 |113.37 1107.96 [107.23 1112.13 1111.63 1112.89 {114.31 1114.51 [110.97 1114.98 1108. 36 98. 65 
Average weekly hours 
and retail trade: 
ne 40.4} 40.6) 40.3) 40.2) 40.1 39.9 39.8 40.0 40.5 40.4 40.5 40.5 40.5 40.3 40.1 
Retail trade (except eating and drink- 
St iiubindecintnermmoapenaee 38.3 | 38.2) 37.8 37.4 37.7 37.4 37.4 37.4 38.2 37.5 37.7 38.1 38.6 38.1 38.1 
enera] merchandise stores... .- 34.9} 35.0] 34.3] 33.7) 34.5) 33.8) 33.7) 33.7] 36.5) 33.9] 340) 34.4/ 35.3] 34.8 34.7 
Department stores and general 
mail-order houses. --_.._....-.- 35.3 | 35.4 35.0 34.4 34.9 34.2 34.2 34.3 37.3 34.4 34.5 35.0 35.5 35.3 35.3 
Food and liquor stores. _.......-..- 36.3] 36.4] 35.9) 35.3) 35.6) 35.3] 35.2] 35.4) 35.7) 35.8] 35.9) 36.7) 37.1] 36.4 36.3 
Automotive and a — 44.1) 44.1] 44.1] 43.9 . 3. 43.8] 43.8) 43.7 | 44.0] 43.7] 43.9] 43.9 43.8 
Apparel and accessories stores_-.---- 35.1 | 34.6| 34.3 | 33.7 33.9 | 35.1] 34.1) 34.0] 34.4] 35.5] 34.6 34.8 
Other retail trade: 
Furniture and at oe ge stores_| 40.9| 40.8] 41.0 41.0] 42.0] 41.2) 41.4] 41.4] 41.6] 41.4 41.8 
Lumber and hardware supply 
 , RA eee 42.7} 42.6] 42.5 41.1] 42.1) 420] 426] 423] 42.9] 42.3 42.1 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and trust companies ¢. 37.8 7.6 | 37.3] 37.6 7.3 7.4 7.4 7.4 
Security dealers and exchanges. es = in BR Ee. SSS. ned ARE, Race |--+---- 
Insurance ee EE DR 2 RE SRE LE RSS I PR PES ee eS ee SS EE A ee 
Service and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, year-round ?...............- 40.4 0 40.0 39.9 .6} 40.0 39.7 40.1 0 40.2 40.5 40.3 40.6 40.2 40.0 
Personal services: 
EE ree a 39.4 39.8} 39.9 39.9 40.0 38.9 39.1 39.2 39.7 39.3 39.8 39.8 39.6 39.7 39.2 
Cleaning and dyeing plants_...-..- 37.7 | 33.6] 39.9] 39.4] 40.8] 37.9 7.7 | 382) 39.5) 39.1] 40.0; 38.8] 37.7] 38.9 38.5 
Motion pictures: 
Motion-picture production and 
ET NE Sa Se Ss . ae ee ee se leat 
Average hourly earnings 
lesale and retail trade: | 
, SS a eee $2.31 | $2.32 | $2.31 | $2.30 | $2.29 | $2.29 | $2.27 | $2.27 | $2.27 | $2.27 | $2.26 | $2.27 | $2.26 | $2.24 | $2.17 
Retail ae (except eating and drink- 
ES eee ae ere 1.82 1.82 1.82 1.81 1.79 1.79 1.79 1.79 1. 73 1.77 1.78 1.78 1.77 1.7 1.70 
= merchandise stores___..._-- 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.42 1, 43 1.43 1. 43 1.37 1.40 .41 1.41 1.40 1.39 1. 35 
Department stores and —— 
mail-order houses... 1.61 1.61 1.60 1. 60 1. 58 1. 57 1. 57 1. 58 1. 52 1.54 1.56 1. 56 1. 55 1. 54 1. 49 
Food and liquor stores. _........... 2.01 2.01 2.01 2.00 1.97 1.98 1.97 1. 96 1,94 1.95 1,94 1. 94 1.92 1.92 1. 86 
Automotive and accessories dealers.| 2.04] 2.07} 2.07] 2.07] 2.08) 203) 200; 2.01 1.97 | 2.03] 2.04] 200] 203) 201 1.90 
Apparel and accessories stores......| 1.51} 1.52) 154] 1.53) 155] 1.50} 1.51 1.63 | 1.62] 1.52] 1.51 1.52} 148] 1.50 1. 46 
Other retail trade: 
Furniture and ap Hance stores.| 1.90} 1.88] 1.88] 1.84] 1.84] 1.82] 1.84] 1.87] 1.90] 1.88) 184 1.87 | 1.87] 1.83 1.73 
Lumber ware supply 
Ee ects bellstnartinegaae 1.96 1.96 1.95 1.95 1.93 1,92 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.91 1.92 1.91 1.91 1. 89 1.83 
nce, insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and trust companies ®_........- 1. 86 1.88 1.87 1.87 1, 87 1, 86 1, 87 1. 85 1.83 1. 83 1.83 1.83 1,82 1,82 1.78 
Security — EE Ee Ee ee Pee Sa Sane ° a a os 
TEC SS i a a a a a a Ha a Sn Sannne PO Spee oubell 
Service and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, year-round 7_._.........-...- 1.22] 1.22} 122] 121] 1.20] 120] 120} 120] 121] 1 1.19] 1.20! 1.18] 1.18 1.13 
Personal services: 
TS I a 1.22 1.22 1,22 1,22 1.2 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.19 1,18 1.18 1.18 1.17 1.17 1.13 
Cleaning and dyeing plants.......-. 1.40 1.41 1.43 1.42 1.42 1.39 1.39 1.39 1, 39 1.39 1,39 1.38 1.37 1.37 1.32 
Motion pictures: 
Motion-picture production and 
CN SE SS a a a — a a OS ee Ee ee eee SS 





1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
1958 and coverage of these series, see footnote 1, table A-2. 
In addition, hours and earnings data for anthracite mining have heen re- 
m January 1953 and are not comparable with those published in 
issues prior to August 1958 
For mining, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, 
data refer to production and related workers; for contract construction, to 


construction workers; and for the remaining industries, unless otherwise 
noted, to nonsupervisory workers and working supervisors. 
3 Preliminary. 


Revised. 
4 Figures for Class I railroads (excluding peciins and terminal companies) 
he M-300 report by the Inter- 


are based upon monthly data summarized in 


state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pa 
during the month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IC 
Group I). 

5 Data relate to domestic nonsupervisory employees except messengers. 

* Average weekly earnings have been revised beginning with January 1958 
and are not strictly comparable with data for earlier vears. Average weekly 
hours and average hourly earnings are new series, available from January 1958. 

7? Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
series except that for Class I railroads. (See footnote 4.) 
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— 
| . ° : ° ° 
—. | TABLE C-2. Average overtime hours and average hourly earnings excluding overtime of production 
ee workers in manufacturing, by major industry group! 
958 
meds 1960 1959 Annual 
j average 
— Major industry’group 
7.02 
ap Aug.*} July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. / Aug. | 1959 | 1058 
6.85 
~~ > Average overtime hours * 
7. 52 
.% I, ccnicmnnenguammmsnaneowd 2.4 2.4 2.5 2.4 2.1 2.5 2.6 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.7 2.0 
. 81 
BT en ee eee 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.1 2.5 2.7 2.9 2.7 2.5 2.8 3.0 3.0 2.7 1.9 
2.31 | Ordnance and accessories... .. 2.1 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.6 2.0 2.3 2.1 2.2 2.1 2.1 2.3 2.1 2.1 2.0 
i Lumber and wood products__. . 3.3 3.1 3.4 3.2 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.2 3.5 3.6 4.1 3.4 29 
7.04 Furniture and fixtures. ...........- 2.8 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.6 2.7 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.2 3.3 2.9 21 
Stone, clay, and glass products_.... 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 2.8 ray 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.6 3.9 3.4 2.8 
6. 57 Primary metal industries.........-. 1.4 27 1.6 1.5 2.0 2.1 2.4 2.8 2.6 23 2.6 3.0 2.6 2.6 13 
6. 88 Fabricated metal products......... 2.8 2.5 2.7 2.6 2.1 2.5 2.7 3.2 3.0 2.3 2.9 3.6 3.4 2.9 21 
2.07 > Machinery (except electrical) ...... 2.3 2.5 2.7 2.7 2.4 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.5 2.7 2.8 2.8 2.7 1.7 
Electrical machinery. .............. 1.9 1.6 1.8 1.7 1.2 1.9 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.2 2.5 2.6 2.4 2.2 1.5 
Transportation equipment.._...... 2.2 2.2 2.4 2.6 1.9 2.8 3.2 3.8 2.5 1.¢ 2.5 2.7 2.7 2.5 1.9 
5. 20 Instruments and related products. - 2.1 2.2 2.0 2.0 1.7 2.3 23 2.2 2.7 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.5 

2 Miscellaneous manufacturing. ....- 2.4 2.1 21 2.2 1.9 2.4 2.5 24 2.7 2.7 3.1 3.0 2.7 2.6 21 
4. 

D.82 | * Nondurable goods... ...............-.- 2.6 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.2 2.4 2.5 2.6 2.7 2.7 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.7 2.2 
Food and kindred products... 3.4 3.5 3.2 3.1 2.8 2.9 2.8 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.6 4.0 3.3 3.3 3.0 
Tobacco manufactures........ 9 1.2 1.2 1.0 ov 5 -6 1.3 1.1 1.0 1.3 1.6 1.7 1.2 1.3 

8. 65 Textile-mill products... ............ 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.9 2.5 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.3 3.1 2.1 

= oe Apparel and other finished textile 

— ea 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.0 14 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.7 1.4 11 

0.1 ) Paper and allied products.........- 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.3 3.7 4.1 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.5 4.6 6.1 4.9 4.6 3.9 
Printing and publishing. .......... 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 2.6 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.6 3.1 3.2 3.6 3.2 3.0 2.5 

38.1 Chericals and allied products... 2.3 2.5 2.4 2.5 2.9 2.3 2.4 2.3 2.4 24 2.5 3.1 2.5 2.5 2.0 

4.7 Products of petroleum and coal... 1.9 2.3 2.1 1.6 1.7 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.5 1.8 2.1 2.3 2.0 1.8 1.5 
RODOET PIOCUCU....ccaccccccocceesl 24 3.0 2.7 2.2 1.7 2.3 2.8 3.1 2.8 2.5 3.5 4.3 46 3.7 2.3 

5.3 Leather and leather products 1.6 1.4 13 1.0 8 1.4 14 14 1.4 1.4 1.2 1.2 1.3 1.4 1.1 

36.3 

13.8 

4.8 Average hourly earnings excluding overtime ¢ 

il. 

. Manufacturing...........- ecuignngusaiiiainindiial $2.21 | $2.22 | $2.22 | $2.22 | $2.22 | $2.22 | $2.21 | $2.21 | $2.20 | $2.16 | $2.14 | $2.14 | $2.12 | $2.15 | $2.08 
i2.1 ? 

. II cittieairnsoanemamcindnbanniniid 2.37} 2.38 2.38) 2.37 2.38) 2.38 2. 37 2. 37 2.35 2. 31 2.28) 228) 2.27 2.30 2.23 
7.4 Ordnance and accessories..........| 2.57 2. 57 2. 57 2. 55 2. 56 2. 56 2. 55 2.55 2. 54 2. 53 2.52 2. 49 2. 48 2. 49 2.42 
aan Lumber and wood products.......- 2.00 1.99 1.99 1. 95 1.94 1.93 1.91 1.89] 1.92) 104 1.94 1.94 1.91 1.89 1,82 
a Furniture and fixtures. ......--.... 180; 1.81 1.81 1.80] 1.80] 181 1.79} 179] 178] 176) 176] L76] L76] 1.76 1.73 

Stone, clay, and glass products.....} 2.20 2.19 2.19 2.19 2.19 2. 2.18 2.18 2.17 2.16 2.14 2.14 2.12 2.13 2.04 
Primary meta! industries. ......... 2.75 | 2.75] 276] 2.77] 278) 277) 277] 278] 277) 270) 257) 256) 255) 270 2. 61 
0.0 Fabricated metal products.........| 2.37 | 2.38] 238] 2.37] 236] 235] 235] 235] 233] 229] 228] 2209] 228] 229 2.21 
Machinery (except electrical). 2.49 2. 49 2.49 2.49 2.47 2. 47 2. 47 2. 46 2. 46 2.45 2.44 2.43 2. 41 2.42 2.33 
9.2 Electrical machinery ............-- 2. 25 2. 2 2.25 2.24 2. 24 2. 23 2. 23 2. 22 2.20 2.18 2.17 2. 16 2.15 2.16 2.11 
Transportation equipment ......-- 2.68 | 2.67 2.66) 2.64 2. 64 2.64 2. 64 2. 64 2. 64 2. 60 2.62} 2.62] 260] 2.58 2.47 
Instruments and related products..} 2.31 2. 31 2. 30 2.20 2. 28 2. 28 2.27 2. 26 2.25 2. 24 2.23 2. 22 2. 22 2. 22 2.15 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... ... 1. 88 1. 89 1.89 1.89 1. 89 1. 88 1.89 1.89 1.88 1.84 1.83 1.83 1.84 1.84 1.80 

= Nondurable goods. ....................] 2.01 2.02 2.01 2.01 2.01 2.00 1.99 1.98 1.97 1.96 1.95 1.95 1.93 10 1, 89 
7 Food and kindred products_-......- 2.06 2.09 2.10 2.11 2.12 2.11 2.10 2.10 2. 08 2.05 2.02 1.99 1.97 2.02 1.94 
17 Tobacco manufactures__..........- 1.70 1.79 1.79 1.78 1.78 1.71 1. 69 1. 69 1. 68 1. 67 1. 56 1, 52 1. 59 1.64 1. 57 
‘ Textile-mil! products snenaial ae 1. 57 1. 58 1. 57 1. 56 1. 56 1. 54 1. 54 1. 53 1.53 1. 53 1. 53 1, 52 1.52 1.47 
70 | Appare! and other finished textile 
"35 | atin eae Cameaeaees 1.54] 1.52] 1.52] 151] 1.50] 153] 1.52] 1.51] 1.50] 1.50] 149] 150] 148] 149] 149 

Paper and allied products ........] 2.19 2.18 2.17 2.15 2.14 2.14 2.14 214 2.12 2.12 2.12 2.12 2. 10 2.09 2.02 
49 Printing and publishing... .--...-- (%) (8) (*) (8) (#) (8) (3) (3) (3) (8) () | () oO | ® | ® 
86 Chemicals and allied products_....) 2.47 2.47 2. 45 2. 42 2.40 2.40 2. 40 2.39 2.39 2. 37 2. 36 2.39 2. 36 2.34 2. 26 
9 Products of petroleum and coal....| 2.83 | 2.85] 2.84 2. $4 2.87] 2.85] 285) 286] 285) 284) 280) 283) 2.79 2.81 2. 69 
46 DET MONEE... . cbcanocechoones 2.44 2. 46 2.45 2. 45 2. 42 2. 41 2.41 2.42 2. 41 2.39 2. 38 2.35 2. 36 2. 36 2.2 
; Leather and leather products_.-_.-.- 1. 61 1. 61 1.62] 16 1.62] 1.61 1.60; 160|] 159 1.59; 158) 1.58 1.58 1.58 1. 55 
. 73 
83 1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August for which only shift differential, hazard, incentive, or other similar types of 
1958, see footnote 1, table A-2, premiums were paid are excluded. These data are not available prior to 1956. 
7" § Preliminary « Derived by assuming that overtime hours are paid at the rate of time and 
8 Covers premium overtime hours of production and related workers during one-half. 
a the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Overtime hours are ' Not available as average overtime rates are sanitoonty above time and 
aan those for which premiums were paid because the hours were in excess of the one-half. Inclusion of data for the group in the nondurable-goods total has 
number of hours of either the straight-time workday or workweek. Weekend little effect. 

13 and holiday hours are included only if premium wage rates were paid. Hours 

13 

32 
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TABLE C-3. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls in industrial and construction D.- 
activities ! 






























































































































































































































, 
[1947-49=100} TAE 
1960 1959 Annual 
average 
Activity ss 
Sept.2| Aug.?| July | Tune May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1959 | 1958 
Man-hours 
Total. 101.8 | 102.5 | 101.3 | 102.3 | 100.8 | 98.4] 97.4] 98.4 99.5 | 102.4 | 100.1 | 101.4 | 103.0 | 100.7 04.3 
Mining 65.3| 65.3| 63.8] 66.8] 66.2] 66.5] 649] 63.8] 640] 67.3] 641] 60.0] 59.2] 65.4] 67.9 All it 
Contract construction.....................- 138.6 | 144.2 | 142.9 | 135.5 | 126.3 | 114.3] 94.9] 98.5 | 101.6 | 118.9 | 123.3 | 133.7 | 136.5 | 123.4 118.2 
4 fact uring. 99.0) 99.0) 97.8] 99.9) 99.4] 98.3 99.9 | 100.8 | 101.6 | 102.4 99.2 | 99.5 | 101.1 99.8 92.6 Food 
Durable goods. 102.8 | 101.8 | 102.4 | 106.1 | 106.5 | 105.8 | 108.1 | 109.3 | 110.3 | 109.8 | 103.4 | 103.3 | 103.9 | 105.6 95.9 
Ordnance and accessories... .......- 314.0 | 310.4 | 313.0 | 319.7 | 326.3 | 325.9 | 336.4 | 332.3 | 332.1 | 334.7 | 325.9 | 328.0 | 326.9 | 325.3 | 303.0 
Lumber and wood products... 76.4 79.7 78.0} 81.8 77.7 74.2 70.6 | 72.4 72.2 76.9 78.7 81.7 82.5 78.4 72.7 
Furniture and fixtures._......-. 110.5 | 110.7 | 106.2 | 108.7 | 107.5 | 108.0 | 105.7 | 109.2 | 109.3 | 113.5 | 111.4 | 113.8 | 112.4 | 108.7 97.2 
103.4 | 105.0 | 103.8 | 105.9 | 104.6 | 102.4 | 100.1 | 101.3 | 101.2 | 105.0 | 105.4 | 106.9 | 108.9 | 104.6 94.7 
84.4 85.5 | 88.0] 92.9] 95.2 99.0 | 103.1 | 104.3 | 106.1 | 105.2 93.1 59.1 60.2 91.1 83.7 | 
107.2 | 107.0 | 105.3 | 109.2 | 108.5 | 106.2 | 109.8 | 111.3 | 112.3 | 110.6 | 101.9 | 105.9 | 111.6 | 108.7 101.1 nom 
95.8 96.9 99.7 | 102.7 | 103.3 | 103.5 | 105.4 | 105.3 | 105.1 | 104.8 | 100.0 | 102.0 | 103.5 | 101.0 88.9 C 
135.3 | 133.4 | 130.1 | 134.2 | 133.1 | 131.7 | 137.3 | 138.4 | 141.5 | 142.7 | 139.3 | 142.0 | 141.0 | 132.6 115.9 8 
113.3 | 102.8 | 110.9 | 114.1 | 119.8 | 117.7 | 123.8 | 127.0 | 130.1 | 119.2 | 100.5 | 122.4 | 119.9 | 120.4 111.6 I 
116.5 | 117.4 | 116.3 | 119.4 | 118.8 | 118.7 | 121.0 | 119.8 | 120.6 | 123.5 | 122.4 | 122.8 | 121.7 | 117.1 105.4 I 
108.4 | 106.6 | 99.3 | 104.8 | 102.9 | 100.5 | 102.4 | 100.3 98.5 | 103.5 | 108.7 | 111.0 | 109.4 | 101.1 92.7 
94.5 | 95.6] 92.3] 92.5] 90.9] 89.4] 90.1] 90.5] 91.2] 93.6] 94.2] 95.0] 97.7] 93.0] 8&7 Apr 
95.1 94.6 87.5 82.4 78.5 76.4 74.1 74.4 77.5 81.4 84.7 88.1 96. 2 83.7 84.2 y 
96.4 | 75.4 64.2; 66.3 64.5 | 61.8 61.6 | 68.4 74.6 | 79.6 77.9 | 92.6 | 100.0 77.1 77.7 ] 
69.0 | 71.7 70.9 | 73.4 72.9} 71.8 71.7 72.5 72.9 74.6 74.8 75.6 74.5 74.4 69.2 ri 
103.8 | 108.0 | 102.5 | 104.7 | 104.2 | 100.9 | 106.4 | 107.1 | 104.6 | 107.0 | 108.0 | 105.9 | 107.0 | 105.1 96.8 Tran 
113.4 | 113.3 | 110.9 | 113.0 | 112.0 | 110.2 | 110.3 | 110.2 | 111.6 | 112.9 | 113.6 | 114.2 | 116.6 | 112.7] 108.0 I 
116.3 | 116.1 | 114.7 | 115.1 | 115.0 | 113.4 | 114.7 | 113.4 | 113.7 | 117.5 | 115.3 | 115.7 | 116.8] 112.8] 109.0 ; 
105.4 | 105.8 | 105.6 | 107.1 | 107.8 | 109.8 | 105.7 | 105.2 | 104.9 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 106.3 | 108.3 | 104.3 99.2 
$4.2 82.9 $4.2 84.7 83.6 83.6 82.4 82.7 2. 1 83.1 83.4 81.3 84.0 4.1 84.2 Med 
99.6 98.7 97.7 | 100.8 98.7 96.6 | 102.9 | 104.9 | 106.3 | 106.5 | 104.2 | 108.9 | 110.2 | 103.5 92.0 © 
86.2] 93.0] 91.2) 90.1] 84.2] 826] 89.7] 90.2] 91.9] 92.1] 91.0] 884] 90.8] 922] 86.0 Pers 
Payrolls Reac 
— eee —— Othe 
tical itis emtrmmsclontiiintielnesone 105.1 | 103.3 | 108.4 | 107.8 | 108.7 | 106.5 | 104.4 | 105.4 | 110.5 | 104.4] 95.9] 94.3] 105.0] 104.9 
Contract construction......................|------- 266.2 | 262.8 | 246.9 | 230.5 | 207.9 | 176.1 | 180.2 | 185.4 | 214.8 | 221.8 | 239.1 | 242.9 | 216.9] 200.5 Spec 
Manufacturing 171.1 | 170.2 | 169.0 | 172.5 | 171.5 | 168.8 | 172.6 | 173.9 | 175.5 | 175.4 | 166.8 | 165.9 | 169.1 | 167.2] 148.7 
1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related work- 
1958, see footnote 1, table A-2. ers; for contract construction, to construction workers. 
2 Preliminary. 
TABLE C-4. Gross and spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing, 
in current and 1947-49 dollars ! 
1960 1959 Annual 
average 
Item 
Aug.?| July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1959 | 1958 
Manufacturing “i 
goo 
Gross average weekly earnings: fam 
Current dollars_.. $91. 14 |$91.60 |$91.37 |$89. 60 [$90.91 /$91.14 |$92.29 |$92.16 [$88.98 |$89.06 |$89.47 [$88.70 [$89.47 | $83. 50 the 
1947-49 dollars_....... 71.99 | 72.41 | 72.34 | 71.00 | 72.32 | 72.56 | 73.60 | 73.43 | 70.84 | 70.96 | 71.46 | 71.07 | 71.81 | 67.61 “i 
an 
Spendable average weekly earnings: : 
Worker with no dependents: and 
ES 73.36 | 73.67 | 74.03 | 73.85 | 72.48 | 73.49 | 73.67 | 74.56 | 74.92 | 72.45 | 72.51 | 72.83 | 72.23 | 72.83 68. 46 ‘ 
1947-49 dollars... ................-. 57.95 | 58.19 | 58.52 | 58.47 | 57.43 | 58.46 | 58.65 | 59.46 | 59.70 | 57.68 | 57.78 | 58.17 | 57.88 | 58.45 55. 43 pric 
Worker with 3 dependents: $ 
ene Geers... ......<.---...---- 80. 91 1.23 | 81.59 | 81.41 | 80.01 | 81.05 | 81.23 | 82.14 | 82.50 | 79.97 | 80.03 | 80.36 | 79.75 | 80.36 75.77 6 
| TE TI 63.91 | 64.16 | 64.50 | 64.46 | 63.40 | 64.48 | 64.67 | 65.50 | 65.74 | 63.67 | 63.77 | 64.19 | 63.90 | 64.49 61. 44 b ’ 
OL 
1 See footnote 1, table C-3. weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing without direct 
Spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from gross regard to marital status, family composition, or other sources of income. 
tho wee rer is ats , Federal social security and income taxes for which Gross and spendable average weekly earnings expressed in 1947-49 dollars 
the worker is le. amount of tax liability depends, of course, on the indicate changes in the level] of average weekly earnings after adjustment for 
number of dependents supported by the worker as well as on the level of his changes in purchasing power as measured by the Bureau’s Consumer Price 
gross . Spendable earnings have been computed for 2 types of income Index. 
receivers: (1) a worker with no dependents; and (2) a worker with 3 —— ? Preliminary. 
ents. The value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative z . 
changes in for 2 types of income receivers. Note: For a description of these series, see The Calculation and Uses of 


The computations of spe earnings for both the worker with no de- the Spendable Earnings Series (in Monthly Labor Review, January 1959, 
pendents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross average Pp. 50-54) 
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TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index '—All-city average: All items, groups, subgroups, and special 
groups of items 
[1947-49= 100] 
1960 1959 Annual 
average 
Group 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1959 | 1058 
123.5 
120.3 
118.8 
133.1 
115.1 
113.5 
127.1 
112.4 
} : ; , b 31. » . 1 129. 127.7 
3 , , " J ¥ i i ; 40. . . . 39.7 | 137.7 
Ges and electricity...................-. 125.7 | 124.9 | 124.8 | 124.7 | 124.7 | 124.4 | 124.1 | 124.0 | 123.2 | 122.7 | 121.7 | 121.7 | 121.6] 119.9 117.0 
Solid fuels and fuel oil. ................ 134.8 | 133.4 | 132.9 | 132.3 | 132.9 | 136.3 | 137.2 | 139.0 | 139.0 | 137.3 | 135.9 | 135.5 | 135.0 | 136.6 134.9 
Sea 104.1 | 103.5 | 104.1 | 104.3 | 104.3 | 104.7 | 104.7 | 104.3 | 104.0 | 104.2 | 104.4 | 104.1 | 104.0 | 103.9 103.9 
Household operation................... 138.0 | 137.6 | 137.4 | 137.3 | 137.2 | 137.0 | 136.9 | 136.3 | 135.9 | 135.5 | 135.4 | 135.3 | 135.2 | 134.3 131.4 
tidbit atctiniiccntmasttnccanecianeut 110.6 | 109.3 | 109.1 | 108.9 | 108.9 | 108.9 | 108.8 | 108.4 | 107.9 | 109.2 | 109.4 | 109.4 | 109.0 | 107.9 107.0 
oD Jee eee ee 112.2 | 110.5 | 110.2 | 109.8 | 109.7 | 109.5 | 108.9 | 108.7 | 108.8 | 109.1 | 109.1 | 108.9 | 109.2 | 108.4 108. 6 
,. YY . Sere 101.1 99.7 90.4 99.1 90.4 99.6 | 99.6) 99.3) 98.0} 100.3 | 100.9 101.3 100.5) 90.5 99.1 
Ee ee as ae 140.2 | 139.9 | 139.8 | 140.1 | 130.8 | 139.8 | 139.7 | 138.7 | 180.4 | 139.7 | 139.2 | 138.5 | 137.9 | 135.2 129.8 
SS EARS ANTI 93.8] 93.1] 93.1] 93.1] 93.2] 929] 082.0] 928] 922) O81] 93.3) 929] 929) 92.3 92.0 
144.7 | 146.2 | 145.9 | 145.8 | 145.6 | 146.1 | 146.5 /€147.5 |€147.6 | 148.7 | 149.0 | 148.5 | 146.4 | 146.3 140.5 
132.8 | 134.4 | 134.2 | 134.1 | 133.9 | 134.4 | 134.9 [€136.0 /©136.3 | 137.5 | 137.9 | 137.4 | 135.3 | 135.2 129.7 
201.7 | 200.7 | 200. 199.7 | 199.4 | 190.4 | 199.4 | 100.3 | 197.2 | 197.2 | 196.0 | 195.9 | 104.9 | 193.9 188.0 
156.9 | 156.7 | 156.4 | 156.1 | 155.9 | 155.5 | 155.0 | 154.7 | 153.5 | 153.2 | 153.0 | 152.5 | 152.2 | 150.8 144.6 
133.9 | 133.8 | 133.4 | 183.2 | 133.2 | 132.9 | 132.7 | 132.6 | 132.7 | 132.9 | 182.7 | 132.5 | 132.1 | 131.2 128.6 
Reading and recreation. -................... 122.1 | 121.9 | 121.6 | 121.1 | 121.4 | 121.1 | 120.9 | 120.6 | 120.3 | 120.4 | 120.0 | 119.7 | 119.6 | 118.6] 1167 
Other goods and services................... 132.7 | 132.4 | 132.2 | 132.0 | 131.9 | 181.9 | 131.7 | 131.8 | 131.8 | 131.7 | 131.6 | 131.6 | 131.5 | 129.7 127.2 
Special groups: 
pS ee ee ae 130.3 | 130.1 | 129.9 | 129.7 | 129.7 | 129.8 | 129.7 | 120.7 | 120.4 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 129.2 | 128.7 | 127.9} 125.5 
All items less shelter_.................. 124.3 | 124.1 | 124.2 | 124.0 | 123.8 | 123.7 | 123.1 | 123.0 | 122.9 | 123.1 | 123.1 | 123.2 | 122.9) 122.2] 121.2 
All commodities less food.............- 115.6 | 116.5 | 115.4 | 115.3 | 115.3 | 115.6 | 115.7 | 116.0 | 115.9 | 116.4 | 116.5 | 116.3 | 115.7} 115.1 113.4 
All commodities. .-... 117.7 | 117.6 | 117.7 | 117.6 | 117.3 | 117.4 | 116.7 | 116.7 | 116.7 | 117.1 | 117.2 | 117.3 | 117.0 | 116.6 116.3 
Nondurables ?. .............. 120.3 | 119.9 | 120.0 | 119.8 | 119.4 | 110.4 | 118.3 | 118.0 | 118.1 | 118.5 | 118.6 | 118.8 | 118.8) 118.1 118.6 
Nondurables less food 120.9 | 120.1 | 119.9 | 119.6 | 119.4 | 119.7 | 119.6 | 110.4] 119.2 | 119.9 | 119.8 | 119.8 | 119.3} 118.3 116.9 
Nondurables less food and 
Gh inttsdidublintwrinsduliinnact 129.8 | 129.4 | 129.2 | 128.7 | 128.4 | 129.0 | 128.9 | 128.8 | 128.9 | 129.1 | 128.9 | 128.8 | 128.2 127.3 125.6 
REDE ERASER ARIES” 110.0 | 111.0 | 121.1 | 111.5 | 111.9 | 112.1 | 122.5 [6113.3 [6113.3 | 113.8 | 114.1 | 113.6 | 112.8 | 113.0 110.5 
Durables less cars.............. 103.0 | 103.0 | 103.0 | 103.2 | 103.5 | 103.6 | 103.6 | 103.4 | 103.4 | 103.3 | 103.4 | 103.3 | 103.1 | 103.3 103. 4 
BO a ae eee ee 150.8 | 150.3 | 150.0 | 149.7 | 149.6 | 149.4 | 149.2 | 148.9 | 148.2 | 147.8 | 147.6 | 147.3 | 146.9 | 145.8] 142.4 
All services less rent -............-- 153.0 | 152.5 | 152.1 | 151.8 | 151.7 | 151.5 | 151.3 | 150.9 | 150.1 | 149.7 | 149.5 | 149.1 | 148.7 | 147.5] 143.8 
Household operation services, 
gas, and electricity........... 139.8 | 139.2 | 139.1 | 138.9 | 138.8 | 138.5 | 138.3 | 137.8 | 137.2 | 136.7 | 136.3 | 136.3 | 136.2 | 134.8 131.4 
Transportation services _....... 185.8 | 185.2 | 184.9 | 184.5 | 184.3 | 184.2 | 183.9 | 183.6 | 182.7 | 182.7 | 182.2 | 182.1 | 181.7 | 180.3 174.1 
Medical care services. .........| 163.6 | 163.3 | 163.0 | 162.5 | 162.4 | 161.9 | 161.3 | 160.8 | 150.5 | 150.2 | 158.8 | 158.4 | 157.9 | 156.3 149.2 
a 136.5 | 136.0 | 135.5 | 135.1 | 135.2 | 135.0 | 134.9 | 134.7 | 134.1 | 133.6 | 133.7 | 133.1 | 132.6 | 131.7 129.6 
1The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of (except shoe repairs), gasoline, motor oil, prescriptions and drugs, toilet 


goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker 
families. Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for 
the all-city average. 

2 In addition to subgroups shown here, total food includes restaurant meals 
and other food bought and eaten away from home. 

4 Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
and other miscellaneous foods. 

4 In addition to subgroups shown here, total housing includes the purchase 
price of homes and other homeowner costs. 

‘Includes yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items. 

* Revised. 

7 Includes food, house paint, solid fuels, fuel oil, textile housefurnishings, 
household paper, electric light bulbs, laundry soap and detergents, apparel 


goods, nondurable toys, newspapers, cigarettes, cigars, beer, and whiskey. 

* Includes water heaters, central heating furnaces, kitchen sinks, sink 
faucets, porch flooring, household appliances, furniture and bedding, floor 
coverings, dinnerware, automobiles, tires, radio and television sets, durable 
toys, and sporting goods. 

* Includes rent, home purchase, real estate taxes, mortgage interest, prop- 
erty insurance, repainting garage, repainting rooms, reshingling roof, re-_ 
finishing floors, gas, electricity, dry cleaning, laundry service, domestic 
service, telephone, water, postage, shoe repairs, auto repairs, auto insurance, 
auto registration, transit fares, railroad fures, professional medical services, 
hospital services, hospitalization and surgical insurance, barber and beauty 
shop services, television repairs, and motion picture admissions. 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—All items and food indexes, by city 



















































































































































[1947-49 = 100] 
1960 1959 Annual average 
City 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | re. Jan. Dec. | Nov. Oct, | Sept 1959 | 1958 
All items 
All-city average ?............ 126.8 | 1266) 126.6) 126.5 126.3 126.2 125.7 | 125.6) 125.4 125.5 | 125.6] 125.5 125. 2 124.6 123.5 
Atlanta, Ga. 127.9} @ @ | iz. @ | 127] @ @) | 1264) @ @) | 1260! 1254| 1245 
Baltimore, M 128.7 3 128.3 3) (3) 127.7 (3) (?) 127.2 (3) (3) 127.5 126.8 124.5 
Boston, ao. ) 12.7} @) Q) | 123.3] @ @) | 1264] @ () | 12.7] @) | 1258] 1248 
Soin. ni. 130.4 130.3 130.4 130.1 129.6 129.5 129.2 129.1 128.9 129.0 129.1 129.3 129.2 128.1 127.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio_ 124.8 @ @® 124.6 () (?) 123.6 @ @) 123.8 ® (®) 123.6 123.1 122.3 
Clevel: Ohio. () 127.4 ®) @) 127.1 @) (3) 126.1 @) @) 126.4 () @) 125.6 124.8 
Detroit, Micke --| 125.4 125.6 125.8 125.1 124.3 124.2 123.9 123.9 123.4 124.0 124.1 124.9 124.8 123.8 123.9 
Karas Sy. (®) 126.1 () () 125.1 (*) (3) 125. 6 (3) () 125.4 (3) (3) 124.6 123.6 
ity. Mo. @) (3) 127.9 @) (3) 126.6 (*) @) 127.0 (3) @) 126.9 (3) 125.9 124.1 
Calif. 129.8 129.2 129. 5 129.7 129.8 130.1 129.3 | 4128.8 129.1 128.9 128.8 128. 5 127.8 127.4 125.4 
@) () 127.5 () () 127.1 () () 126.2 (®) (3) 126. 5 (4) 125. 6 124.3 
125.5 125.3 124.8 124.9 124.9 124.7 124.5 124.4 124.1 124.2 124.1 123.7 123. 5 122.8 121.1 
127.2| 1268] 1269] 1264] 126.4] 126.4] 126.0] 125.5) 125.5] 1265] 126.2] 1260] 125.8] 124.5 123.1 
@) (3) 128.9 (3) (3) 127.9 (3) (3) 126. 6 (3) () 126. 8 (?) 125. 5 124.0 
@) @) 127.5 () @ 127.5 (4) () 127.2 @) () 126.3 (*) 125.7 124.4 
127.4 (3) () 127.2 (®) () 126.3 (3) () 126. 6 (%) (3) 126.4 126.3 124.7 
133.0 (*) () 132.4 @) () 131.6 @) (@) 131.8 @) @) 130.8 | 130.0 127.5 
@) 121.8 S (3) 122.1 () (3) 121.4 Q) @) 121.5 (3) (’) 120.8 120.2 
@) 129.8 Q (?) 129.7 () (3) 4129.0 (*) (*) 129.2 (’) (*) 128.2 125.8 
(3) 123.2 (*) (*) 123.1 @) @) 121.9} () (®) 121.7 (3) @) 121.7 121.1 
Food 
_ 
All-city average ?_..._...... 120.2} 120.1] 120.6] 120.3] 119.7] 119.5] 117.7] 117.4 117.6 | 117.8] 117.9] 118.4] 118.7] 118.3 120.3 
a 118.2} 118.1) 117.4 117.6} 116.8] 1168] 115.0] 1141 114.5] 114.2} 1143] 115.3] 1165] 115.7 118.0 
Baltimore, Md-_. -| 120.1 120.7 | 121.2] 121.2| 120.5] 1197] 118.2] 1167] 116.2] 117.4 117.8} 118.1 118.8} 118.0 120.9 
Boston, Mass... -| 120.4] 1199] 120.4] 119.0] 118.6] 1192] 1183] 117.7] 117.4] 118.3] 1194] 1196] 1198] 118.7 119.7 
Chicago, Ill_......- -| 118.1] 118.4] 119.3) 1188] 117.2] 1167] 115.1] 114.4] 115.2] 1146] 115.3] 1162] 1168] 115.8 117.3 
Cincinnati, Ohio..........-- 121.3 120.8 121.9 121.5 120. 4 120. 4 117.8 117.8 117.7 118.2 118.4 119.0 119.2; 118.8 122.1 
Cleveland, Ohio_........--- 116.2} 1167] 117.0} 117.1] 116.4] 115.8] 113.4] 112.9] 113.1 |) 113.4] 113.1] 113.5] 114.2] 1141 117.2 
De ch 118.9 | 120.0] 120.6] 120.0] 1190] 119.1 116.5] 115.7] 1158] 1163] 1169] 118.1 118.1 117.5 121.1 
115.8] 115.8] 115.6] 1148] 114.4] 1148] 113.0] 113.3] 113.6] 113.5] 113.9] 1141] 1141] 114.7 117.0 
113.1} 112.9] 113.9] 114.0] 112.7] 1124] 110.7] 110.4] 111.3] 1191.4] 111.3] 1119] 1126] 112.2 114.4 
126.5 | 125.5) 1266] 126.4] 126.1] 126.8) 1244] 123.7] 125.2] 123.6] 123.6] 124.0] 123.7] 123.5 123.3 
118.6 118.7 118 9 119.3 118.1 118.6 116.6 116. 5 117.0 117.3 117.9 117.8 118.0 118.0 118.6 
122.6 | 122.5] 121.9) 121.8] 121.8] 121.4] 1207] 1208] 120.5] 120.8] 120.7| 120.4] 1209] 1203 120.9 
123.1 | 123.0] 123.1 | 122.6] 121.7] 121.2] 120.0] 119.1] 1195] 120.1] 1206] 121.4] 1220) 120.9 123.1 
121.9} 121.0] 123.1 | 122.1) 122.2] 121.0] 118.4] 1186] 118.7] 1191] 1196) 120.1] 120.7] 1198 121.8 
121.1 120.4 121.7 121.3 120.4 121.2 120.0 120.2 121.2 121.0 120.7 121.1 121.2 120.7 120.7 
118.9] 119.6] 119.9] 1196] 1185] 118.0] 116.7] 117.5] 1162] 117.6] 117.7] 1183] 118.7] 118.7 121.2 
125.2] 124.0] 124.7 | 124.2] 124.3] 124.6) 122.7] 122.2] 123.6] 123.1] 1223] 122.9] 1228] 1226 123. 1 
115.9] 114.8] 115.7] 116.5) 115.8) 115.5) 113.9] 113.0) 113.5) 113.9) 114.3) 115.3] 1164) 115.4 118.4 
123.2} 123.1) 123.0} 122.6} 122.6] 122.8] 120.9] 121.0] 121.4] 121.1] 120.8] 121.1 120.8 | 120.8 121.3 
120.8 | 120.1] 120.9] 120.9] 120.4) 119.5] 117.9] 117.2] 117.3] 1181] 1180] 118.5] 1195] 119.0 121.6 
} | i } 
18ee footnote 1, table D-1. Indexes measure time-to-time changes in 2 Average of 46 cities. 


Prices of goods and services purchased b 
worker families. They do not indicate w 


city than in another. 


urban wage-earner and clerical- 
ther it costs more to live in one 


4 All items Indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 
months on a rotating cycle for 15 other cities. 
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D.—CONSUMER AND WHOLESALD PRICES 1253 
TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities 
[1947-49 100, unless otherwise specified] 
1960 1959 Annual 
average 
Commodity group 
Sept.2|} Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1959 | 1958 
Al dities... : 119.2 | 119.2 | 119.7 | 119.5 | 119.7 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 119.3 | 119.3 | 118.9) 118.9] 119.1 | 119.7 | 119.5} 119.2 
Farm products and processed foods........| 98.0 | 497.4] 90.1] 986) 991/ 992/ 091) 06.6] 06.3) 05.5) 95.4) 067) 086) 982) 103.1 
NS EE EO TT 87.5 | 986.6) 889] 890) 90.4) 911) 904] 87.0) 865) 86.9) 85.4) 865) 889) 801) 04 
Fresh and dried fruits and vegetables._| 104.7 | 98.7 | 112.9 | 109.7 | 116.9] 111.5 | 104.4 | 100.5 | 104.9 107.9 | 103.2 | 102.2 | 103.1 | 102.7 112.0 
SI, inidiindh daihidthdtnnaiiunntiidredwas 74.9) 74.3) 75.5) 77.5) 77.8) 704) 782) 767) 77.2) 762) 76.5) 75.7) 7.2) 77.3) 79.5 
Livestock and live poultry... --| 70.0] 80.7] 841) 85.1) 85.8] 85.7) 86.2) 808) 7835) 760) 75.3) 785) 821) 851) 929 
Plant and animal fibers_....- -| 92.1] 92.2] 96.4] 96.7] 06.6) 0.3] 96.0] 06.2) 95.9) 957) 04.7) O47) 956) 982) 101.5 
/  Seeereersrrres --| 99.5 | 497.0 95.5} 93.3] 92.7 95.5; 97.9] 99.0 99.3 9.3} O82] 97.3) 60) 044) 04.6 
ida uisinasieahiaaidnrenttontnts .-| 85.5] 76.4) 65.4] 642) 69.6] 80.2] 75.8) 584) 56.9) 628] 63.4) 690) 85.4] 656) 81.7 
Hay, hayseeds, and oilseeds__-.- -| 72.3 73.7 73.5 74.4 76. 5 76.3 76.7 77.1 77.5 | 76.3 76.3 75.4 73.0 76. 6 76.9 
Other farm products. .......... --| 126.4 | 125.6 | 127.7 | 128.0 | 128.3 | 128.6 | 127.9 | 128.9 127.4 | 127.5 | 131.7 | 181.5 | 133.4 | 132.6 | 140.4 
2 Rs .| 108.1 [2107.8 | 108.9 | 107.6 | 107.3 | 106.8 | 107.3 | 105.7 | 105.6 | 1047 | 104.9 | 106.4 107.8 | 107.0} 110.9 
Cereal and bakery products... -| 122.2 | 122.0 | 122.5 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 120.9 | 120.8 | 120.6 | 120.7 | 120.4 | 120.4 | 120.4 | 119.5 | 119.3) 117.9 
Meats, poultry, and fish. ........ ..| 96.0] 9.8] 9:5) O81] 985) 067) 97.8) O81] 924] 90.5) 0.8) 95.1) 991.7) 2) 106.7 
Dairy products and ice cream_.-_..___-- 120.5 | 118.0 | 117.3 | 116.0 | 114.9 | 115.6 | 117.7 | 118.4] 118.8 | 1181] 117.7 | 116.7 | 116.2 | 1143) 112.7 
Canned and frozen fruits and vegetables | 107.9 | 106.8 | 107.5 | 106.9 | 106.3 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 105.0 | 104.5 | 104.6 | 106.4 | 107.4 | 106.9 | 100.0 | 109.7 
Sugar and confectionery._.............. 117.9 |3116.9 | 117.2 | 114.3] 114.3) 114.1 | 113.7 | 113.9 | 113.3) 115.6 | 116.7 | 117.4 | 116.4] 115.1 | 115.6 
Packaged beverage materials-_- -| 140.9 |9140.9 | 143.5 | 145.2 | 145.2 | 145.2 | 145.2 | 145.2 | 145.2 | 145.2 | 145.2 | 145.2 | 345.2 | 146.5 | 165.7 
Animal! fats and oils. .......... .-| 60.1 /°66.0/ 621) 56.9) 560) 57.6] 531) 404) 4.7) 501) 542) 532) 535) 56) 720 
Crude vegetable oils__... | 4.8] 51.6] 503] 503) 487) 47.5] 452) 453) 40) 450) 458] 487) 520) 531) 60.1 
Refined vegetable oils. ....... .| 55.2] 568) 55.5) 56.3] 57.0) 567] 56.6) 54.5) 548) 525) 526) 540) 555) 5830] 67.9 
Vegetable oil end products... -| 74.3 | 473.3 72.7 72.7 71.5 71.5 71.5| 71.2 71.2 71.1 71.9) 73.6] 742 74.0) 82.8 
Other processed foods.................. 101.4 | 101.7 | 103.3 | 103.9 | 102.2 | 102.8 | 101.7 | 101.6 | 103.9) 100.0) 983 96.8 | 96.9] 96.7 96.6 
All commodities except farm products_..... 124.5 | 124.6 | 124.8 | 124.6 | 124.5 | 124.9 | 124.9 | 1247 | 1248) 1244) 124.4 | 1245) 1248) 124.5) 123.3 
All commodities except farm and foods.....| 128.0 | 128.2 | 128.2 | 128.2 | 128.2 | 128.7 | 1286 | 128.7 | 128.8 | 128.6) 128.5 | 1284 | 1284 / 128.2) 126.0 
Textile products and apparel_.............. 95.9} 96.1) 0.3) 06.3) 06.3) 0.3) 06.3) 06.5) 0.6) 9.7) 0.3) 959) 959) 950) 93.5 
Cotton products. .........- 03.4] 9043) 94.7) 04.8] 048) 95.0] 956] 95.8] 95.9) 950) 00) 93.0) 926) 917] 884 
.. btn aaeeee 101.2 | 101.5 | 101.8] 102.1 | 102.4 | 102.7 | 102.8 | 103.2 | 104.0 | 1042 103.7 | 104.1 | 104.7 | 101.6 100.8 
Manmade fiber textile products... - 78.6} 78.9) 796) 79.6) 707) 794] 704) 798] 704] 81.3] 81.4] 810; 821) 811) 82 
SE Ei Sacdingenssndwncnenvde 128.4 | 126.8 | 123.3 | 121.6 | 118.7 | 118.0 | 116.6 | 119.5 | 122.0 | 121.7 | 117.4] 114.2 | 113.2) 113.5] 113.5 
pS 101.1 | 101.0 | 101.0 | 100.8 | 100.6 | 100.7 | 100.7 | 100.6 | 100.8 100.9 | 100.9 | 100.6 | 100.6 | 100.0 99.3 
Other textile products_......... 85.7] 846) 81.9] 85.1] 868) 825) 80.5) 728) 703) 70.4) 74] 785) 77.3) 7.8) 75.2 
Hides, skins, leather, and leather products.| 108.1 | 108.7 | 110.1 | 110.3 | 111.2 | 112.1 | 111.8} 112.0 | 112.7 | 112.3 | 111.7 | 116.2 | 119.1 | 114.3 | 100.6 
PRI SEEIL. cnducsvedonsmenntubent 62.3 | 63.6) 680) 67.1) 729) 735) 720] 60.8) 73.7) 738] 67.2] 87.5) 1024) 90.7) 57.5 
eee .| 97.5 | 98.9 | 102.2 | 103.0 | 103.5 | 104.7 | 102.8 | 104.8 | 105.5 | 103.5 | 103.8 | 112.2] 117.1] 111.8] 92.3 
) ee 132.5 | 132.5 | 132.5 | 182.5 | 132.5 | 133.5 | 134.2 | 134.2 | 134.2 | 134.1 | 133.8 | 133.5 | 132.3 | 129.5 | 122.1 
Other leather products............. 103.8 {2104.7 | 105.6 | 106.4 | 106.7 | 107.3 | 107.3 | 107.2 | 108.0 | 107.8 | 109.3 | 111.3 | 113.9} 109.0) 97.5 
Fuel, power, and lighting materials_-_ 116.0 | 115.3 | 113.8 | 112.3 | 110.8 | 112.2 | 112.3 | 112.0 | 111.9] 111.7] 111.2] 111.4] 111.9) 1127] 112.7 
Coal... 122.4 | 121.3 | 120.3 | 119.5 | 118.7 | 119.0 | 124.0 | 124.1 | 124.1 | 124.1 | 124.0 | 123.6 | 123.0 | 122.6 | 122.9 
a 170.4 | 170.4 | 170.4 | 170.4 | 170.4 | 170.4 | 170.4 | 170.4 | 170.4 | 170.4 | 170.4 | 170.4 | 170.4 | 169.8 | 161.9 
. 120.0 }2116.6 | 114.4 | 112.2} 111.6 | 115.6 | 115.6 | 114.5 | 116.6} 115.5] 113.8 | 111.1] 1128] 110.9] 101.7 
Electric power 102.1 | 102.1 | 102.0 | 101.8 | 101.7 | 101.8 | 101.8 | 101.8] 101.3 | 101.2 | 100.7 | 100.7 | 100.8] 100.8) 100.4 
Petroleum and produc! 120.7 | 120.0 | 117.9 | 116.0 | 113.6 | 115.4 | 115.0 | 114.6 | 1144] 1143 | 113.9) 114.5 | 115.1 | 116.6] 117.7 
Chemicals and allied products... 110.5 | 110.5 | 110.4 | 110.2 | 110.2 | 110.2 | 110.1 | 110.0 | 109.9 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 109.9 | 109.9 110.4 
Industrial chemicals... ....... 124.6 | 124.6 | 124.7 | 124.6 | 124.6 | 124.5 | 124.2 | 124.2 | 124.1 | 1240 | 123.9; 123.9 | 123.8 | 123.8) 123.5 
Prepared paint........... _| 128.4 | 128.4 | 128.4 | 128.3 | 128.3 | 128.3 | 128.3 | 128.3 | 128.3) 128.3 3 | 128.3 | 128.3 | 1283 1283 
Paint matertals...........-..- .| 104.6 | 105.0 | 103.8 | 103.2 | 103.0 | 102.9 | 102.8 | 103.0 | 103.0 | 103.1 | 102.9 | 102.6 | 102.1 | 101.9 | 103.6 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals -__ 95.2] 95.4] 951) 96.1] 0468) 045) 04.2) O.0) 938) 03.7) 93.8) 938) 93.7) 93. 94.0 
Fats and oils, inedible... ..... -| 47.7 48.9 47.8 7.9 50.2 51.7 8.6) 49.4 49.2 50.8 | 52.2 54.5 55.0 5.7 | 62.6 
Mixed fertilizer __......... 112.7 |#112.1 | 110.3 | 110.2 | 110.2 | 110.2 | 110.1 | 110.1 | 109.6 | 109.8 | 109.5 | 109.4 | 109.4 | 109.5 110.7 
Fertilizer materials..................... 108.4 | 108.4 | 110.6 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 107.0 | 106.6 | 106.3 | 105.2 | 106.9 | 108.0 
Other chemicals and allied products.__| 106.7 | 106.7 | 106.4 | 106.4 | 106.4 | 106.4 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 106.8 | 106.8 | 106.8 | 106.8 | 106.6 | 106.8 
Rubber and rubber products............... 144.8 | 145.3 | 146.9 | 147.2 | 146.7 | 145.1 | 145.2 | 145.1 | 143.5 | 142.5) 144.9 142.3 | 142.0] 144.7] 145.0 
Crude rubber a 5 161.2 | 169.6 | 169.6 | 160.9 | 161.1 | 160.7 | 162.8 | 160.5 | 173.6 | 159.6 | 157.9 | 152.0 | 134.0 
Tires and tubes 141.3 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 133.3 | 133.3 | 133.3 | 133.3 | 134.3 | 144.0] 152.4 
Other rubber products. _.- 145.6 | 145.6 | 144.5 | 144.5 | 144.6 | 144.6] 144.6] 143.0 | 143.0 | 143.0 | 142.2] 142.2] 142.7 
Lumber and wood products... ‘ , 121.5 | 122.4 | 123.7 | 124.3 | 124.5 | 124.9) 126.1 | 7348 | 124.3 | 126.2 | 127.2 | 125.8] 117.7 
| Sale rera rem ‘ . 121.6 | 123.1 | 124.9 | 125.7 | 125.9 | 126.1 | 126.1 ; 225.9] 125.8 | 127.9 | 120.3) 127.1 | 1180 
Millwork... " 5 137.2 | 136.9 | 136.9 | 136.8 | 137.7 | 137.7 | 187.8 | 137.9 | 138.1 | 138.7 | 13887 | 135.9 | 128.2 
Pie cicdinteseniiticentndtiawindad h . 95.5 | 95.5 95.7 96.1 95.9} 97.0 98.2 v7.2 04.5) 0.5)| 06.6) 1012) 97.1 
Pa, paper, and allied products. .......... 133.1 |#133.0 | 133.5 | 183.5 | 133.4 | 133.1 | 133.1 | 183.2 | 183.7 | 132.4 | 132.3 | 182.5 | 132.4 | 132.2 | 131.0 
_ . Seo aianemts ‘ : 121.2 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 121.2] 121.2 | 121.2 | 121.2] 121.2 
Wastepaper... 77. 82.3 82.3 83.2 88.4 89.3 93.6 | 108.0 | 109.8 | 109.8 | 115.0] 118.0] 112.5] 8832 
_ _ —_——ee 145.9 | 145.9 | 145.9] 145.1 | 144.8 | 144.5] 144.5 | 1443) 1443 1443] 143.8 | 143.4) 1423 
eateries 135.9 | 135.9 | 135.9 | 135.9 | 135.9 | 135.9 | 135.9 | 135.9 | 135.9 | 135.9 | 135.9 | 136.1 | 136.2 
Converted paper and paperboard 
a Ry te 130.6 |#130.5 | 131.0 | 130.9 | 130.6 | 130.0 | 130.0 | 130.0 | 130.0 | 127.5 | 127.4 | 127.4 | 127.3 | 127.5 127.6 
Building paper and board... -| 145.7 | 145.5 | 144.2 | 145.1 | 145.1 | 145.1 | 146.5 | 147.6 | 147.6 | 147.6 | 147.6 | 147.6 | 147.6 | 146.4 | 143.2 
Metals and metal products_..... .| 153.5 | 158.6 | 153.4 | 153.8 | 154.2 | 154.5 | 154.5 | 155.3 | 155.5 | 155.2 | 155.8 | 154.5 153.8 | 153.6 | 150.4 
| terete rarer 169.7 | 169.9 | 169.5 | 169.9 | 170.4 | 170.5 | 170.5 | 171.6 | 172.4 | 172.2 | 173.6 | 173.1 | 172.4) 172.0) 1688 
Sy eee iesr 138.4 | 138.7 | 138.6 | 138.9 | 140.0 | 140.5 | 140.8 | 142.6 | 142.7 | 140.7 | 141.1 | 137.2 | 186.1 | 136.1 | 127.7 
NS ae ae 153.6 | 153.6 | 153.6 | 153.9 | 154.8 | 154.8 | 154.8 | 154.8 | 152.9) 152.9 | 152.9 | 152.9 | 152.9 | 153.7 | 155.7 
ON TELE DE LEE LE ELE. 174.5 |9174.5 | 174.5 | 174.5 | 174.2 | 174.0 | 173.8 | 178.4 | 173.4 | 178.2 | 173.2 | 173.1 | 173.0 | 173.0 | 170.8 
Plumbing fixtures and brass fittings....| 131.5 | 131.5 | 131.3 | 131.3 | 132.7 | 132.1 | 133.9 | 133.9 | 134.0 | 133.2 | 132.4 | 131.0 | 131.0 | 130.1 | 123.7 
Heating equipment. ............-.....- 119.3 | 118.8 | 118.7 | 120.0 | 120.2 | 120.1 | 120.1 | 120.3 | 120.9 | 121.6 | 121.5 | 121.5 | 121.4] 121.7 | 121.2 
Fabricated structural metal products..| 134.4 | 134.7 | 134.6 | 134.9 | 134.9 | 135.3 | 135.8 | 135.4 | 135.4 | 135.4 | 135.4 | 134.5 | 134.2 | 133.4 | 133.9 
Fabricated nonstructural metal prod- ! 
WR.csacccescene 146.2 | 146.2 | 146.0 | 146.0 | 146.1 | 146.1 | 146.1 | 146.4 | 146.3 | 146.5 | 147.2 | 146.7 | 146.1 | 146.0 | 145.7 





See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities—Continued 


[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified] 
















































































































































































1960 Annual 
average 
Commodity group 
Sept.? May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan Dec Sept. | 1959 | 1058 
Machinery and motive products....-.-.-.- 151.9 | 153.2 153.5 | 154.0 | 153.9 | 153.9 | 153.8 | 153.7 153.9 | 153.0 | 149.8 
Agricultural machinery a eyes goog 146.2 |? 146.1 145.7 | 145.6 | 145.3 | 145.3 | 144.3 | 144.0 143.5 | 143.4 | 139.1 
Construction machinery equip- 
ment. yn 176.7 |*176.7 175.3 | 174.7 | 174.3 | 173.9 | 173.6 | 172.9 172.4 | 171.9 | 166.1 
Metalworking machinery equip- 
Se cp diibhonde ddhipduiianarosososs 180. 2 179.2 | 178.5 | 178.6 | 177.8 | 177.7 | 177.6 176.6 | 174.5 | 170.1 
General purpose » machinery and equip- 
aa 166.9 167.8 | 167.9 | 167.7 | 168.2 | 167.8 | 167.9 166.8 | 165.3 | 160.0 
Miscellaneous machinery. .....-.--.--- 150.2 150.0 | 150.1 | 149.9 | 149.6 | 149.7 | 149.8 149.5 | 149.4 | 148.1 
pepe machinery and equipment__. 153.0 153.9 | 155.6 | 155.6 | 155.7 | 155.8 | 155.4 155.8 | 154.4 | 152.2 
137.2 141.6 | 141.6 | 141.6 | 141.6 | 141.6 | 141.6 143.2 | 142.8 | 139.7 
Furniture and other household durables_..| 122.9 123.2 | 123.5 | 123.7 | 123.5 | 123.4 | 123.2 123.4 | 123.4 | 123.2 
—— Saraitawse senate dnuiinne-abadgee 125.0 125.0 | 124.9 | 124.9 | 124.9 | 124.7 | 124.2 124.1 | 124.1 | 123.0 
157.1 156.7 | 156.7 | 156.6 | 155.8 | 155.8 | 155.5 155.5 | 155.2 | 154.6 
Sateen 9 oe pupijipe creseseccepene 130. 130.8 | 130.8 | 130.6 | 129.6 | 129.6 | 129.0 128.9 | 128.1 | 127.8 
Household appli 101.1 102.1 | 103.1 | 103.2 | 103.3 | 103.3 | 103.7 104.3 | 104.7 | 104.7 
Television, radio receivers, and phono- 
etinbee » wane denednotcease 91.1 91.7; 91.7) 91.8] 91.8] 91.7] 91.9 92.7; 92.8) 044 
household durable goods--.._....- 157.6 157.4 | 157.3 | 158.3 | 158.1 | 157.8 | 156.6 156.6 | 156.4 | 155.1 
Nonmetallic minerals—structural_......-..- 138.0 |*137.8 137.9 | 138.3 | 138.2 | 138.2 | 138.4 | 137.8 137.5 | 137.7 | 136.0 
pe een 132.4 130.2 | 135.3 | 135.3 | 135.3 | 135.3 | 135.3 135.3 | 135.3 | 135.4 
Cc ingredient. 142.2 |°142.2 142.1 | 142.1 | 142.1 | 142.0 | 142.0 | 140.4 140.4 | 140.3 | 139.0 
D duct 131.0 131.5 | 131.3 | 131.0 | 131.1 | 130.5 | 130.4 130.2 | 129.7 | 128.1 
Grrectorel clay products. .............. 162.1 161.7 | 161.5 | 161.5 | 161.5 | 161.3 | 160.7 160.5 | 160.2 | 156.5 
otetmeniiinas --| 133.2 133.2 | 133.2 | 133.2 | 133.1 | 133.1 | 133.1 133.1 | 133.1 | 132.1 
Prepared asphalt roofing. ..... --| 106.6 106.6 | 106.6 | 107.6 | 107.6 | 113.6 | 113.6 110.8 | 116.4} 112.8 
Other nonmetallic minerals. .-.....-...-. 134.5 134.6 | 134.4 | 133.7 | 133.7 | 132.8 | 132.5 132.5 | 132.4 | 131.2 
beg = products and. bottled beverages *_| 132.0 131.7 | 131.7 | 131.7 | 131.7 | 131.7 | 131.7 131.8 | 131.4 | 128.2 
Tobacco p 130.8 130.8 130.8 | 130.8 | 130.8 | 130.7 130.7 | 130.5 | 129.6 
Aicoholi lic bev ag’ 121.1 120.6 | 120.6 | 120.6 | 120.6 | 120.5 | 120.7 120.9 | 121.3 | 120.5 
Nonalcoholic beverages. ......-.-.-.--.- 171.4 171.1 | 171.1 | 171.1 | 171.1 | 17L.1 | 171.1 171.1 | 167.4 | 149.3 
Janeous product 91.1 91.1 95.4) 94.0) 93.4) 95.3] 94.2 88.6) 945) 942 
e~*> sporting goods, smal] arms, and 
RO babdbdipcotemideeccose 118.6 118.3 | 118.3 | 117.8 | 117.8 | 117.7 | 118.0 117.7 | 117.5 | 119.0 
fooutastuned animal feeds... 67.7 68.0} 75.6] 73.2) 72.2 75.6 74.0 64.5 75.1 74.4 
Notions and accessories_-..........-.-.. 96.4 96.4) 97.2) 97.5 | 97.5) 97.5) 97.5 96.3 | 97.3) 97.5 
‘ewelry, w: and photographic 
equipment..........-.--------.---- ----| 111.1 [°110.9 110.5 | 110.5 | 110.6 | 110.6 | 110.6 | 109.5 108.3 | 108.3 | 107.6 
Other miscellaneous products. ........- 132.5 . 132.5 | 132.1 | 131.6 | 131.5 | 131.9 | 131.9 132.0 | 132.2 | 132.2 
1 As of nies. ‘eebn new weights reflecting 1954 values were introduced 5 This index was formerly tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages. 
into the index. echnical Sum furnished upon request to the B * New series. 
2 Preliminary. Revised. January 1958=100. 
TABLE D-4. Indexes of wholesale prices for special commodity groupings ! 
[1947-49= 100] 
1960 Annual average 
Commodity group 
June} May/ Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. Sept.| 1959 1958 
All foods 105. 5 |106 1 |105. 8 |105. 4 |102.7 |103.0 {102.7 5 . 1 |106.2 104.4 109.5 
All fish. 126. 5 126.6 [123.3 [123.4 |121.8 |121.9 |122.7 5 -1 |121.6 124.5 128.5 
All commodities except fj... | eee eee 124.6 {124.5 |124 9 |124.9 [124.7 [124.8 |124 .4 1124.5 1124.8 124.5 123.3 
Textile products, excluding hard fiber products__.-- 92.8 | 92.8 | 92.9 | 93.2 | 93.5 | 93.5 | 93. 3.1 .4 | 92.6 91.4 89.1 
Refined petroleum products. ... 1 113.5 |110.8 [112.9 |112.5 111.9 [101.7 [111 1 8 |112.6] 114.2 114.8 
East Coast petroleum .....................-...- 109. 8 |110.6 |110.2 |110.2 |112.2 |111.8 |109 2 2 1107.9} 108.9 110. 2 
Midcontinent petroleum........................ 114. 4 |106. 2 |113. 1 |112.2 1109.3 {107.7 |109 4 .8 1114.3 115.7 114.5 
gat Poet el pay _— 118.1 [118.1 [117.8 [117.3 [118.8 [119.4 [118 8 -8 |116.3 118.4 117.7 
PDK, ll Bt Re J 106. 6 {108.1 {105.7 |105.8 |103.7 |105.8 |104 8.4 .5 1106.4 | 108.2 117.3 
Bituminous cn, Feanes SSSR Sas 121.0 |119. 2 |119.2 [127.8 [127.8 |127.8 |127 a .5 1126.2] 124.9 123.0 
OE OR SS Lic A Ee 107. 6 |107.6 |107.6 [107.6 |107.6 |107.6 | 109. 7 .7 1109.6 | 109.5 108.1 
Synthetic detergents _pcmerenneereregecoancepecogrenc= 1 101. 2 |101. 2 101. 2 101. 2 |101. 2 |101.3 |101 7 .7 1101.7 101.4 101.2 
Lumber = wood products, excluding millwork-..--. 120. 2 |121.7 |122.5 |122.6 [123.0 123.2 |122 .2 .4 1125.6] 124.5 116.2 
Fa se EN SS a es ll 122.1 {124.5 |125.6 |126.0 [126.4 |126.5 |126. .2 9.2 |130.9 128.1 117.8 
pratt shotshe o products, —— bidg. paper... 133. 2 |133. 1 [132.8 |132.7 |132.8 |133.3 |132 9 . 1 1132.0 131.8 130.7 
metals and metal prod 150.6 |151.0 |151.1 |151.1 [151.7 |151.8 |151 9 2151.1] 150.8 147.6 
Steel mill products. ...... 188. 1 188.3 {188.3 |188.3 |188.3 |188.3 | 188. 3 2 |188.1 188. 2 185.1 
Machinery and equipment 159. 6 |159. 8 |160.5 |160.4 |160.4 |160.3 |160 0.0 |159.8 |159.7 |] 158.5 155. 2 
A ultural machinery, including tractors__- J 9147.7 [147.5 |147.3 |147.1 |147.1 [145.9 }145 5.3 .8 }144.9 144.8 139.7 
etalworking machinery...............-.......-...- 186. 186. 3 185.5 |185.5 |185.5 |184.7 |184.5 |184 4 .2 {183.3 ] 181.8 178.0 
Total tractors - f 145. 8 155.8 |155.4 |155. 2 [154.9 |155.0 |154 4 3 1153.3 | 153.3 147.9 
Industrial valves 206. 5 1206.1 1 |296. 1 {206.0 |205.8 |205. 5.7 5.7 |205.7 196.9 178.7 
Industrial fittings. 125.4 |144.6 |145.7 |145.7 [145.7 [144.1 |144 1 1 {140.6 | 139.0 137.3 
Antifriction bearings and components bcbdibbaordecdas 134.5 |134.5 |134.5 |134.5 [134.5 |134.5 |134 5 5 oy 5 136.1 141.8 
Abrasive grinding wheels. -.-. 147.6 |147.6 [147.6 [147.6 |147.6 [147.6 |147 6 .6 1153.7 | 152.5 155.9 
Construction materials _- 132.9 |133.9 |134.3 |134.5 [135.0 |135.2 134 6 .0 1135.0} 134.6 130. 5 





















































1 See footnote 1, table D-3. 
3 Preliminary. 3 Re 


Note: For a description of these 
Indexes, 1958, BLS Bull. 1257 (1959). 


see Wholesale Prices and Price 
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TABLE D-5. Indexes of wholesale prices,' by stage of processing and durability of product 











































































































[1947-49= 100] 
1960 1959 Annual 
average 
Commodity group 
Sept.?} Aug. | July | June} May/| Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov.| Oct. | Sept.| 1959 | 1958 
All dities.. 119. 2} 119.2) 119.7] 119.5} 119.7} 120.0) 120.0 119. 3) 119. 3} 118.9) 118.9) 119.1) 119.7) 119.5} 119.2 
Stage of processing l 
materials for further processing 7| 92.7) 94.8) 95.3 96.3} 96.4) 04.8) 94.6) 93.4) 93.6) 94.4) 95.9) 96.7) 99.4 
Crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs 8} 83.8) 86.1) 86. 87.5) 88.0) 88. 84.7) 7] 82.1 83.2) 85.3) 86. 92.8 
Crude nonfood materials except fuel 6} 105.9} 107.7] 108. 2} 108.9} 108.8} 108.8} 110.5) 111.7] 111.4) 112.8) 112.3) 112.7) 112.2) 108.4 
Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, for manu- 
ES TEAS 103. 4} 103. 8} 105.8} 106.3} 107.1) 107.0} 106.9) 108.8} 110.1) 109.9) 111.4) 110.9} 111.3) 110.8} 106.8 
Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, for con- 

RE REE ERS ATS AEE 42.2 42.1) 142.1 142. 1] 142.0} 142.0] 140.4] 140. 4] 140.4] 140.4] 140.3] 139.0 

RS IN . 22.7 ‘ ‘ . 5} 126.0) 125.7] 125.2) 124.2) 124.2) 123.4) 121.2 
Crude fuel] for manufacturing 125. 5| 125.2] 124.7] 123.7] 123.7) 122.9) 120.9 
Crude fuel for nonmanufacturing 9} 126. 6} 126. 0) 9} 124.1] 121.8 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components_........ 126. 8} 126.8) 127.0} 127.0} 127.1) 127.6] 127.5) 127.4) 127.5] 127.3) 127.3) 127.1) 126.9) 127.0) 125.3 

Intermediate materials and components for manu- 

GORGES octienacetceecccugeequetewesuseencwinagereies 128. 6|3 128. 7} 129.0) 129.1) 120.2) 129.5) 129.4) 129.5) 129.5) 129.4) 129.5) 129.4) 129.4) 129. 127.2 
Intermediate materials for food manufacturing....| 100.0] 2 99.8) 100.1) 99.0) 98.6) 98.3) 97.9) 97.2) 97.4) 97.0) 97.8 99.1} 98.5) 102.2 
Intermediate materials for nondurable manu- al 

CON f diccciceecccnstnnnipastdingitpenn nel 106. 2) 106. 5} 106.9} 106.8] 106.8} 106.9} 106.8} 106.9) 106.9] 107.0) 106.8) 106.9} 107.2) 106.4) 104.7 
Intermediate materials for durable manufacturing.| 157.7) 157.8} 158.1) 158.4] 158. 8} 159.0) 158.9) 159.0) 159.0) 158.6) 150.0) 158.5) 158.2) 157. 154.3 
Components for manufacturing. .................- 150. 3} 150. 8} 152.0} 152.0) 152.4) 152.1] 152.5) 152.4) 151.6) 151.3) 151 149.5 
Materials and components for construction- -..- | 136. 4) 136.7) 136.9) 137.1] 137.2) 136.9) 136.7) 136.9) 137.0] 136. 5) 132.9 

Processed fuels and lubricants...................--..-. : J . 6} 108. 3} 106.3) 107.3) 106.8} 106.1) 105.4) 105.3) 105. 0) . 3} 106.0) 106.0) 106.5 

Processed fuels and lubricants for manufacturing--| 111.0} 110.6} 109.4} 108.3] 106.7} 107.4) 106.9} 106.4} 105.9} 105.6} 105.0) 105.1) 105.6] 105.6) 105.8 

roomed fuels and lubricants for nonmanuiac- 

OS Ss Sees eee 112. 1} 111. 8} 109.9} 108.4] 105.6) 107.4) 106.6) 105. 5} 104.7] 104.7) 105.1) 105.6) 106,.7| 106.8} 107.7 
Containers, nonreturnabie. --. ----| 138. 5/8138. 3) 138.3] 138.9) 139.1) 138.2) 138.4) 138.3) 137.9) 136.3) 136.2) 136.2) 136.1) 136.7} 137.4 
ee eee ----} 115.5) 114.8) 115.3] 115.4) 115.4) 117.3) 116.6) 116.3] 117.1) 117.2) 117.1) 115.9) 114.1) 116.6) 115.1 

Supplies for manufacturing -...... .-| 149. 8/9149, 5| 149.8] 149.8] 149.5) 148.8] 148.8) 148. 4) 148.3) 145.5) 145.7) 145.8) 145.8) 143.5] 139.9 
Supplies for nonmanufacturing __. ----| 100.3) 99. 5} 100.1] 100. 2} 100.4) 103.2) 102.3} 101.9} 103.0) 104. 1] 103.9) 102.4) 100.0) 104.1) 103.4 
anufactured animal f ----| 61.7} 59.3] 61.2) 61.6) 62.0) 60.8) 67.5) 66.7] 70.2) 75.1) 74.4) 70. 64.0) 74.7) 73.0 
Other supplies RS UES Be 2 123.0] 123.1) 123.0} 122.9} 122.9) 122.8} 122.7] 122. 6] 122.3) 121.2) 121.2) 121.1) 121.1) 121.3} 121.2 
a goods (goods to users, including raw foods and 
BITRE) «. o cocccene pee sdbeteccccenbdeutntebasneounameesumeed 121. 4) 121. 5} 121. 8) 121.1) 121.2) 121.4) 121.4) 120. 5) 120.6) 120.1) 120.0) 120.5) 121.4) 120.6) 1 
Consumer finished goods.. ----| 113.7} 113.6) 113.9) 113.1) 113.2) 113.4) 113.4) 112.3) 112.4) 111.9) 111.7) 112.3) 113.4) 112.5) 113.5 
CT HE cccncsnutinnenteininsbidnaedineseed 108. 2} 1€7. 1} 108.4) 106.9} 107.5) 107.5) 107.4) 104.7] 104. 8} 103. 6) 103.5) 105.0 107. 2 105. 5} 110.5 
Consumer crude foods. . . ................----- 100.3} 94.3) 96.5) 93.4) 98.3) 100.2) 96.7] 89.8) 91.5) 94 92.3 6] 98.9] 91.9) 101.0 
Consumer processed foods ee ee 109. 9} 109. 8} 110.9} 109.8} 109.5) 109.1) 109.7) 107.8} 107.7] 105.6) 105.9) 107.5) 109.0) 108.4) 112.6 
Consumer other nondurable goods. Lcaccnehenens geleteenbienantedl 114. 8] 114 6) 114.1) 113.6) 113.2) 113.7] 113.8) 113.8} 113.9) 113.8] 113.6) 113.5) 113.5) 113.4) 111.7 
Consumer durable goods.........................- 124, 4) 126.2) 126.3) 126.2) 126.3) 126. 5} 126.5) 126.4] 126.4) 126.2) 126.1) 126.2) 126.6) 126.5) 125.0 

Eee 152.9} 153.7) 153. 6) 153.7] 153. 6) 153.9] 153.9) 153.8] 153.8) 153.5) 153. 6) 153. 6} 153.8} 153.2] 150.3 
Producer finished goods for manufacturing........ 159. 3|3 160, 2) 160.0} 159.9) 159. 6) 160.1) 160.1] 159.8) 159.6) 158.9) 158.6) 158.5) 158.7] 158.1] 155.0 
Producer finished goods for nonmanufacturing....| 147. 4|3148. 2) 148.1} 148.3) 148.5) 148.6) 148.5) 148.7) 148.8) 149.0) 149.3) 149.4) 149.8) 149.1) 146.4 

Dvrability of product 

Total durable — ee a 145. 5| 145. 6) 145.8} 146.1) 146.5) 146.5) 146.8) 146.8) 146.6] 146.7) 146.4) 146.4) 145.9) 142.8 
eee Cee GIN. ccccnccnssccdcescccocemenssssecns 104. 9} 105. 6} 105. 2) 105. 2) 105. 6} 105. 5] 104.3) 104.3) 103.8) 103.7) 104.2) 105.0) 105.0) 106.4 
PUR I pc ccocccnccvccentecgeennnemmencesners 125. 7| 125.9) 125. 8} 125.7] 126.0) 126.0) 125.7] 125.7) 125.3) 125.3] 125.4) 125.7] 125.5) 124.5 
Durable manufactures. ..... 3146.8) 146.9) 147.2) 147.4] 147.8) 147.8] 147.9) 147.8) 147.6) 147.6) 147.4) 147.5) 147.0) 144.0 
Nondurable manufactures. .........-..........-..--.- 109. 1} 109. 3) 108.8] 108.5) 108.8) 108.7) 108.1] 108.2) 107.6) 107. 6] 108.0) 108.4] 108.5) 109.2 
Total] raw or slightly processed goo .8| 297.0) 98.7) 98.4) 99.3) 99.9] 99.7) 97.8] 97.8) 97.2) 97.1) 97.8] 99.3) 98.9) 101.6 
Durable raw or slightly processed goods. .............. 107. 4)2 107. 8} 106. 0} 105.8} 107.1) 108.2} 108.2) 114.9) 117. 5} 116.6) 120.5) 117.4) 115.6) 114.1) 108.3 
Nondurable raw or slightly processed goods_.........- 97.3) 96.3) 98 3) 97.9) 98.9) 99.4) 99.2) 96.8) 96.7] 96.1) 95.8) 96.7) 98.4) 98.1) 101.2 
1 See footnote 1, table D-3. Nore: For description of the series by stage of processing, see New BLS 
§ Preliminary. Economic Sector Lndexes of Wholesale Prices (in Monthly Labor Review, 
3 Revised. December 1955, pp. 1448-1453); and by durability of product and data begin- 
ae a. 1947, see Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes, 1957, BLS Bull. 
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E.—Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ! 


Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days idle during month 
or year 


Beginning in | In effect dur- | Beginning in | In effect dur- Percent of 
month or year ing month month or year ing month Number — = 
gt 


8 


16, 900, 000 
39, 700, 000 
38, 000, 000 
116, 000, 000 
34. 600, 000 
34, 100, 000 
50, 500, 000 
38, 800, 000 
22, 900, 000 
59, 100, 000 
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August 3. 
September ?. 
1 The data include al) known strikes or lockouts involving 6 or more or secondary effect on other establishments or industries whose employees 
workers and lasting a full day or shift or lo . Figures on workers involved are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 


and man-days idle cover all workers made idle for as long as 1 shift in estab- 
Hshments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect 
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